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CHAPTER I. 

A PAITUFUL FRIEND IS THE BEST ANTIDOTE TO DESPONDENCY. 

It was a desolate evening in the first week of January, 
and the rain beat heavily against the gray old walls of 
one of the smaller colleges of Cambridge, which we will 
call at present by the nom de guerre of St. Barnabas, 
when a student was sitting in his solitary rooms, sur- 
rounded by books and papers, but for the time being 
apparently quite unoccupied either by them or by 
thoughts directly connected with them. He was con- 
tem^ating with great attention two or three rough 
sketches in pencil, executed with a wonderful aptitude 
for delineation of character and fitness of grouping, 
but hastily and without finish, bearing, moreover, the 
marks of early talent unripe even to childhood, rather 
than the evidences of educated art. They were more 
like what one might have fancied the first attempts of 
Quinten Matsys, when his artist soul burst forth firom 
him almost without his own knowledge, than the 
highly finished, spiritless performances of the modem 
school ; and while they evinced beyond all doubt the 
most brilliant powers of creation, it was not difficult 
to discover that the natural gilRbs of their awlWjrt \sa^ 
received but little culture feoixi ^^Toffe^'^v^Ti^^^'^^^'^" 
But whatever may havebeeu t\iwc m^x\\»%^^^'^'^^^'^'^ 
VOL. I. ^ 
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regarded them with the deepest attention, and with 
emotions of widely varying kinds alternately flitting 
across his features, sometimes of pride amounting 
almost to triumph, sometimes of sorrow and a kind of 
fear, as though the associations connected with them 
partook of apprehension of coming evil. 

" I don't half like the idea of it," muttered he, " yet 
what can I say ? Independence is, after all, the natural 
desire of all minds good for anything. And it is 
better than teaching stupid children, and toadying to 
vulgar, arrogant mammas. Besides which, there is 
plenty of time yet to do something, if these detestable 
books would but repay the devotion which I have 
bestowed on them. A very decided case of loving 
your enemies though, if they did," murmured he, in 
conclusion, with a merry smile, which plainly showed 
what a light heart naturally beat in that toil-worn 
frame ; "tor heaven knows I hate them most devoutly- 
all the time that I so diligently court them, and should 
be delighted to show my ingratitude, by ruthlessly 
burning the tools by which I nave carved out my for- 
tunes, O King of Macedon ! thou who didst present 
a bushel of peas, as the meet guerdon of his skill, to 
the clever performer who shot them through an in- 
credibly small hole, what would you have given, I 
wonder, to the man who devotes his health of body 
and mind to the acquirement of all this mass of 
mathematical rubbish I Not a provision for life, I sus- 
pect, or a passport as what is called a distinguished 
young man into any sphere of action which one may 
select for a calling." 

With these words he reseated himself in hjs reading 
chair, and attempted to compose himself to the perusal 
of one of the obnoxious books, when the sound of 
wheels rapid,ly clattering up to the gate, and a tre- 
mendous peal at the porter's bell, caused him suddenly 
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to start up, as though he fancied that he recognised 
some unexpected friend in the new arrival. He rushed 
to the window, and began to unbolt the shutter, to see 
if his suspicions were correct, but before he had com- 
pleted a task rendered by no means the easier by the 
bent and battered condition of the bar, a quick step 
was heard on the stairs, and the door, flung violently 
open by an impetuous hand, admitted a visitor whose 
want of ceremony appeared to convey a perfect con- 
sciousness of being thoroughly welcome. 

And certainly, if nature ever does write upon the 
feces of her children letters of recommendation so 
satisfactory that they invariably produce the desired 
efiect, she had fiirnished Philip Darcy with the assur- 
ance of a hearty greeting wherever he went, for a more 
prepossessing countenance one may seldom see. Not 
that he was by any means strikingly handsome, since 
he had not about him a single marked feature or par- 
ticular point to attract more than usual attention, but 
that he was so remarkably " good looking j**' why, you 
hardly knew, but the fact itself was beyond all doubt, 
so that after agreeing in detail, that his rich brown 
hair was not positively unrivalled, nor his eyes the 
handsomest that had ever been seen, nor his nose per- 
fectly Grecian, nor his mouth beyond all pi*aise, the 
ladies in every ball-room generally came to the con- 
clusion that he was the nicest-looking man there, and 
the best dressed too, partially, perhaps, owing to the 
same absence of any predominating feature in his 
toilette. 

As for his disposition, we shall have abundance of 
opportunities to judge of that as our history pro- 

fresses, but I think I may venture to say, that Dame 
fature did not practise any very cruel deception on 
those to whom she sent him with a character in her 
handwriting, and that there was lea^ Aaisi^'wt vclVcw^x*-. 
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ing to appearances with him, than is proverbially the 
ease as a general rule. 

" Why, Phil !"' exclaimed the student, almost in- 
credulously, " can it really be you ? what can have 
brought you up just now to this dull place, exactly in 
the very gayest season at Monkworth, and capital 
hunting-weather too? It must be your ghost, I 
think;^ 

" Certainly not, Charlie !'' responded Darcy, seat- 
ing himself upon the table, and proceeding to extricate 
himself from his various fences against the weather, 
" for these very manifest reasons. First, that ghosts 
are famous for asking questions without taking the 
trouble of waiting for an answer, whereas I have come 
expressly to obtain a reply from you about something 
which was told me last night. Secondly, ghosts 
seldom eat or drink, wherein I shall speedily most 
parlously differ from them, unless old Potts prove 
obdurate to the embassy I sent to the kitchen through 
the porter. And thirdly, ghosts are usually misguided 
enough to thrust their acquaintance upon people to 
virhom their presence is unwelcome or useless, whereas 
I ^m sure that I am not the one, and 1 hope to prove 
not exactly the other. Added to which, unless my 

knowledge of ghosts deceives me " Here he was 

interrupted by the entrance of a gyp with supper, to 
which he forthwith proceeded to apnly himself with a 
zest which savoured very little of a land of shadows. 

«* Charlie," said he, at length, ^.ftpr sundry good 

hutnoured maledictions on the stony-hearted farmers 

who kept poultry to extreme old age for no other 

apparent object than to supply unde^raduates with 

^^ eatable food, " do you know that I fell in love last 

j^l^t, and that hallucination has sent me here.*" 

'It The deuce it has !" replied his companion; « that 

vou should have been flirting is not very strange, that 
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you should have established a fresh idol is no very 
rare occurrence ; but that she should have sent you 
here is both rare and strange. But who is the fair 
lady, and what connexion have I with her T' 

" Simply, my dear fellow, that she happens to be 
your sister; and that at a Twelfth-night party, to 
which I was entrapped last night by Leila Main- 
waring, ' I suddenly discovered,' to quote Bon Gualtier, 
' that my heart was not my own.' Hence my ghostly 
visit, and my very unghostly desire to have a Question 
fairly answered. Are you soberly and rationally pur- 
posed to allow that poor child to become an artist ? or, 
to speak more correctly, are you, despite your univer- 
sity renown, such a particidarly execrable ass as to 
have the said intention ?" 

" And pray, my dear Phil," returned the student, 
who appeared perfectly used to his friend's unvar- 
nished language, " did you come upwards of a hun- 
dred miles to put that question by word of mouth, 
instead of by letter? because if you did, and for the 
same reason as that which induced you to go to 
Monkworth last summer, viz., to make sure of putting 
the matter as delicately as possible, since, as you then 
remarked, there is little danger of telling a man to his 
fece all that you might be irritated into writing, I 
think you have rather failed for once." 

" No, I did not come precisely for that, since I have 
another little commission from the feir enslaver of my 
heart, who certainly, considering her tender age, pro- 
mises to be a genuine tyrant when her thirteen years 
have ripened into all the ferocity of the full-grown 
heart-breaker. And that commission is no less respon- 
sible an office than to cheer your loneliness during that 
abominable examination week, and to see that you do 
not commit suicide, or any other eccentricity oX. ^3w^ 
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kind, of which the gentle Marion seems to entertain 
no little apprehension." 

" All tnis is heathen Greek to me," answered 
Charles Barton, '* inasmuch as I did not know you 
had ever seen my sister, nor do I know now in what 
way you happened to meet." 

'' Because you won'^t wait to hear," returned Phil. 
" If you would have only exercised a little more 
patience, I should have commenced with 'first causes' 
m a style which would have rejoiced the inmost souls 
of those musty old philosophers, who used to spend 
their lives in dawdling about Athens, splitting straws, 
and wrangling over the most contemptibly petty dif- 
ferences under the monstrous self-deception tibat they 
were thereby laying the foundation of a sound canon 
of morality and virtue. And thence I should have 
proceeded step by step with that perspicuity which 
characterizes all my arguments, until you were in full 
possession of the whole feicts. But as you must needs 
have my story told after your own fashion, know, 
most noble Charlie, that Sir Magnus Oliphant has 
given up paying any more interest to the Jews upon 
his mortgages, which would be very wise of him if he 
had any choice in the matter ; but as matters stand, 
the fruits of his prudence are not quite so manifest, 
since they are foreclosing, and in plain words selling 
him up. Wherefore down went I to look at the pro- 
perty ; went to a child's party in obedience to the 
commands of Miss Leila aforesaid ; fell desperately in 
love with your sister ; expressed my willingness to 
undertake a pilgrimage to Jericho to fetch her some 
almonds fit to eat, or to Thibet in search of a real uni- 
corn, whichever she chose; but was commissioned 
instead, with pretty earnestness, to go and see that 
poor old Charlie was not low spirited during a time when 
he wanted a kind fi-iend near him. So here I am." 
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*' So you have seen little Marion, have you ! and 
what do you think of her ? Now, don^t talk nonsense, 
and joke about falling in love with her, for I really 
am very anxious for her welfere. But what is your 
real opinion V* 

'* Honestly and frankly, that she is a remarkably 
engaging child, and none the less so for not being 
a Tittle premature woman, instead of what nature 
meant her to be — simple, and honest, and innocent, 
with some of the dews of Eden over her still. And 
now to my question : can you gravely mean to make 
an artist of her, and soil that fine nature with all the 
mercenary details of studying how to make money out 
of her wonderful natural gifts for drawing, unless, in- 
deed, you wish to make her a more mournful if more 
honourable character, a victim to her pure conceptions 
and lofty artist-soul, being too little subservient to the 
taste of patrons to win gold, though she may, perhaps, 
achieve posthumous fame ?" 

" All that nxay be very true,'' replied his friend, 
gloomily ; " but what am I to do ? Surely you will 
hardly recommend the plan of bringing her up as a 
governess instead. Indeed, if you do, pardon me if 
I say plainly that it is an advice that will not be 
taken — and if neither of these openings are made use 
of, to what have we to look, except the uncertain 
prospect of my own success in life, and even that de- 
pendant either on the length of the said life, or a 
miserable insurance, for a heavy one would be at first 
impossible. Let her learn to be independent and self- 
reliant, and even if she have some struggles, let the 
fine nature, in attributing which to her I believe you 
only do her justice, support her in itself. Surely, if her 
love for the beautifiil be such a leading characteristic in 
her as we all hope, it must be some comfort to the 
votary of art, and must atone for th.^ ?fc^^\iR.^ <^*l \s>».^!^ 
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which, to the common mind^ may appear almost ne- 
cessary.^ 

^^ But could not the friendship of my mother be 
made of avail in any way, even though you remain as 
obstinate as ever — and a mule is quite tractable to 
you in that respect — as regards more direct assistance 
from my preposterous superfluities V* 

The student shook his head. '^ No ! it is not from 
pride alone that I decline this, but deep conviction 
that danger of no ordinary kind haunts the lives of all 
persons in equivocal and unnatural positions, and that 
the lofty nature of which you spolce just now may 
then become a snare and no protection. It cannot 
be!'' 

" Well, upon my soul !'' said Darcy, laughing, " I 
never should have dreamed of calling loftiness of soul 
an extra cause of fear lest a person might go wrong ; 
but I dare say you may have come to a right con- 
clusion here, by some of the queer kinds of reckoning 
whereby you mathematicians attain to the arcana of 
your science." 

" Then, my dear Phil, your own experience, to say 
nothing of that of those whom you have known, has 
profited you very little. But, pardon me, I did not 
mean to wound you," said he, earnestly, as an express 
sion of great pain passed over the features of his com- 
panion, who writhed under some disagreeable remi- 
niscence called up by his words. '* I was wrong to 
speak thus ; but you are the last man I should have 
expected to be ignorant of a fact, none the less true 
for being very lamentable." 

" Tell me, Charlie," interrupted his friend, almost 
fiercely, and not heeding his apology, " is shame or 
dishonour the honest meed of those who have seen 
danger face to face, known all its force, and yet with- 
stood it ? In the memory you recall there is no 
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8ha)iie; in the most solemn sense of the words, I 
repeat, before God, I lie not I**' 

*' Nay ! I never thought there was, or hinted that 
there was. I felt, and feel now convinced, that your 
nature, good and noble in all its recklessness, could 
never have fallen as low as that ; yet I cannot blame 
myself if I am not desirous to see the battle out of 
which you have come, honourably indeed, but, despite 
all your merriment, somewhat shattered in solid hap- 
piness, waged at all by one in whom I take so deep 
an interest; and I again repeat, that in the very sym- 
pathy that the better minds feel with what is more 
refined, and somewhat above their worldly condition, 
there is a danger, to which, with my consent, Marion 
shall never be subjected.'' 

Darcy made no reply, but strode up and down the 
room for some minutes with hurried steps, and then 
dismissing the question altogether, as was not uncom- 
mon with him, instead of entering into farther argu- 
ment, turned the conversation into a perfectly different 
channel. "By the by, what did Dr. Hepburn say 
about your state of health, and your fitness to undergo 
the excitement of an examination ? for I understood 
that he was rather alarmed lest you should fail in the 
trial itself; some nervousness about which, combined 
with an idea that a friend to cheer you might keep 
you up to the mark, formed, indeed, my principal 
object in coming here ; for your friends appear to have 
more apprehension of your spirits failing you, than 
even your physical strength, and certainly much more 
than of your pretensions to a high place not quite 
answering their expectations." 

" Oh, ne talked as doctors generally do talk, about 
the necessity of keeping myself quiet, and not being 
excited, and so on ; but how to guard myself from tK<«^ 
excitement he did not explain c\;a\t^ ^j^ %^\oV^l'?>fs\»^^^'^ 
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However, on the whole, he gave me pretty feir hopes, 
and I must nerve myself up for the struggle as best I 
may;' 

" Well, I think myself that the plan I have come up 
to induce you to adopt is by very far the best, and I 
have taken good advice upon it, too. The day after 
to-morrow you will go in for the first time ; now give up 
all idea of cramming any more, stand upon what you 
know already; freshen up your memory a little if you 
choose, on any minor details that may seem likely to 
repay the trouble of an hour'^s reading, but as for the 
rest, give your body and your nerves fair play, and I 
feel convinced you will do well. Even if you do run 
some risk of losing a couple of places or so, is not that 
better, if it ensure practical success, than risking your 
all on one cast? As fifth, or sixth, or even tenth 
wrangler, you will be as sure of your fellowship in a 
small college, like ours, as you would be if second, 
not to say first ; and when you consider how much 
depends upon the certainty of obtaining a provision 
for life, I think it is your duty to prefer security to 
the chances of a struggle, which, if not eminently suc- 
cessful, must then prove as singularly disastrous. I 
brought both ' the fairies' up with me, and every day 
you shall have a good gallop on Queen Mab, who is a 
wise and discreet beast, as befits her experience, and 
thinking as little as possible of this disagreeable trial, 
we will imitate the good example of Count Devereux 
and the delicate Tarleton, in ' talking easily and sillily 
about the things of the day.' " 

" I believe you are right, Phil," said the student, 
cheerfully, " and I honestly think the sight of your 
kind, merry face, and the knowledge that every day 
as I come out of the Senate house, I shall meet a 
friend who really does care if I have been doing well 
or not, will do me more good than all the medicine 
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which could be poured down my abhorrent tlirdat, an^i 
fully restore tne nerves and presence of mind 1 
so grievously wanted before you came up; not that 
I shall so entirely relax my reading as you recom- 
mend, for there are many little things over which I 
must cast an eye at the very last, but I will have no 
more midnight fagging, at any rate ; and, moreover, 
I will join you with pleasure in your ride every day, 
although I must protest against such a libel upon my 
equestrian skill, as the recommending me a quiet horse 
of staid and formal habits." 

" It is curious," said Darcy, laughing, " how in- 
variably every man is scandalized at the charge of not 
riding well. Spare that one jest, and you may attack 
anything else with impunity ; but a slur on his seat 
on horseback is more than he can bear. But I assure 
you I meant no insult to your centaurship, and have 
no doubt that you are, for the time being, an msepar- 
able portion of your steed ; yet, permit me to remark, 
that if the whole monster rolled on the ground to- 
gether, Chiron himself could hardly have helped 
some chance of the equine portion of his double iden- 
tity injuring the human, or, to drop all metaphor, if 
Oberon chanced to throw himself down, and perform 
a kind of cartwheel with you, it would be impossible 
to insure your perfect freedom from some damage ; 
and as your horse will have to carry ' Csesar and his 
fortunes,' to a very serious extent, I certainly shall 
not risk your fellowship upon the good behaviour of 
the king of fairyland. But I must not keep you up 
any longer, for although time may be made for slaves, 
we are not exactly free, but in hard training ; so off 
to bed directly, and I shall expect you to breakfast 
to-morrow at half-past eight, when I have a little piece 
of personal gossip about myself to tell you, which I 
think will amuse you, as much as ^oxslx ^O^^ert ^ax^^ 
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philosophical mind would oondescend to allow to be 
the case, even though, like Brothers, the prophet, you 
saw his Satanic majesty strolling leisurely into iJon- 
don. Good night! and hununin^ a most singular 
medley of heterogeneous songs, Phuip Darcy bounded 
down-stairs at ms usual rattling pace, and into the 
porter's lodge, in which sanctum we will for the 
present leave him. 



^ ^^r^^^^^^^t^t^t^t^^ 
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CHAPTER II. 

PLUTARCH*S CONCEPTION OP " PARALLEL LIVES " IS 
DISAPPROVED AT ST. BARNABAS. 

Charles Burton was the only son of an easy, care- 
less, good natnred country gentleman, who made up 
80 abundantly for his absence of enmity towards his 
fellow-creatures by a most determined hostility to 
himself, that he must be allowed to have possessed on 
the whole a quite average share of the distinctive and 
malicious propensities of our jBrail human nature. No 
avenger of blood, bound by a Corsican Vendetta to 
the most unrelenting malignity towards the accursed 
family, could have worked to achieve its ruin more 
systematically, unceasingly, and successfully, than 
did William Burton to rob himself and his family 
of a home or a subsistence ; and at the time of his 
death it was no fault of his that he had not triumph- 
antly attained his object, but simply the consequence 
of the prudence of his father-in-law, who had secured 
the little fortune of his only daughter by a strict 
settlement upon herself. Left with two children, the 
eldest a boy of sixteen, brought up by his careless 
father with no definite prospects in life, and better 
known for his proficiency in field sports than for love 
of study, scarce a ray of hope illumined the dismal 
future of the poor widow ; but she was destined, 
nevertheless, to reap some of the benefits of her 
careftil and high-principled training of her children, 
and to learn by happy experience how great is the 
influence of an honoured mother over a nature more 
impressible by the dictates of duty and affection^ tlvMs. 
by either amoition or the love of acYen^^- 
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The boy, who had previously laughed at the petty 
inducements of prizes and school honours, who evinced 
no kind of emulation or wish to surpass his fellows, 
and bore with the utmost stoicism all the indirect 
shafts of satire levelled at his backwardness in his 
studies, suddenly became at the death of his fether, 
and after a visit to the rectory, from which he 
returned with traces of tears on his cheeks, but a new 
fire in his eye, a very prodigy of unceasing labour, 
made months apparently do the work of years in his 
advancement, and, to the amazement of all who knew 
him, stood before he was nineteen at the head of that 
very school, in which three years before he had been 
the overgrown dunce. 

At this time a scholarship became vacant at St. 
Barnabas, for which he sent in his name as a candidate, 
and with a beating heart set off for Cambridge to 
draw his first chance in the lottery of life. 

Although the competitors were somewhat numerous, 
he found none of' them likely to give him much 
trouble, except a young man fresh from Eton, to 
whom success seemed almost as much a matter of life 
and death as to himself, inasmuch as he had great 
expectations from a crusty old Indian uncle, who had 
so set his heart on his nephew obtaining this scholar- 
ship, as an evidence that he was fit for the public 
life to which he destined him, as to render it a fair 
matter of doubt, whether in his struggle for academic 
fame Philip Darcy was not at the same time com- 
peting for a rich inheritance. 

Time after time, for four successive days, the two 
competitors sate opposite to each other, ftirtively eying 
their mutual progress with all the interest of generous 
rivalry, acknowledging each other at meeting by a few 
friendly words of incipient good will, but at present 
showing no /nclination towaras febtttie^t a<iC]pL'aixL\axiftQ, 
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On the fifth morning, the over-excited nerves of 
Charles Burton failed him so completely that the pen 
fell from his trembling fingers, and bending his head 
down upon his hands in almost fainting despair, he 

fave himself up for awhile as lost. When at last he 
etook himself again to his papers, he observed with 
some surprise that his riral opposite had also ceased 
writing, and was busily engaged in scratching a 
burlesque head on the table with his penknife. " Are 
you ready ? away with you !" said the stranger, 
merrilv, and waiting with a courtesy worthy of the 
French Guard under the ancien regime for his fellow- 
competitor to begin first, he dashed away again into 
the questions before him. 

As Burton was coming out from the examination, 
and was betaking himself to the rooms allotted to his 
temporary use, he was roused from a desponding reverie 
by a light tap on his shoulder, and turning round, be- 
held his generous rival with an air of sincere sympathy 
strongly depicted upon his prepossessing features. 

" I beg your pardon for stopping you," said he, 
with a courtesy somewhat uncommon in so young a 
man, " but I think you were ill this morning, or 
perhaps a little nervous. Now, what I want to say is 
this : when you wish to have a rest, just call out for a 
suspension of arms, and we will both leave off for 
awhile ; we are quite clear of the others, I am sure, 
so we have all the battle to ourselves.""' 

" A chivalrous kind of warfare indeed," answered 
Charles, admiringly, " but a very unusual one. It 
was very kind of you to stop this morning, but I 
cannot allow this any more, and if you persevere in 
doing so, you will really drive me into withdrawing 
my name altogether ; for I underat^»TA \}fta»\» ^wjl "^ss^ 
have too important a stake m t\ie t^^\3\\»A^ \xv^<^ ^^^^^ 
generous offer one which 1 caiu ipoBsJAA.^ ^«»^^"^^- 
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*' Well !^ said Darcy, '* if it be so, I must rive 
way I suppose ; so to-morrow, come what will, I shall 
¥rnte as though for bare life.*" With these words he 
left him, aud walked away, mutterin|]^ to himself — 
^^ It^s as bad as shooting a nen partridge on her nest. 
I canH do it ! I can'^t indeed ! but how the deuce am 
I to manage it ? Eureka !^^ said he, cheerftdly, ^^ that 
will, I hope, contrive to meet both objects.'^ 

On the sixth and last day, a paper of historical 
questions was placed before the candidates, apparently 
cutting off the last chance that remained for poor 
Charles, as his boyish idleness had left him more 
deficient there than in any other subject, and of Philip 
Darcy he had already learned, that this was his 
strongest point ; one indeed in which very few scholars 
of any age could successftdly compete with him. The 
&tal paper swum before his eyes^ and the wreck of 
his fortunes filled his heart, almost to the exclusion of 
the necessity for present exertion; but mechanically 
nerving himself to his task he continued to answer as 
well as his late-acquired knowledge would admit, but 
with hope and courage sinking every moment, as the 
furious pace of Darcy 's pen showed him but too 
plainly that the stru^le was now being carried 
on without &vour, and that the preponderance of 
historical knowledge was hopelessly upon his rival's 
side. And, strange to say, the generous competitor 
of yesterday seemed turned into the almost malig- 
nantly triumphant victor of to-day ; for a smile of 
spiteml amusement (as he then read it) played over 
Darcy's face, as he rapidly filled sheet after sheet 
with an ease that evinced how thoroughly at home he 
was in his present task; and when the unfortunate 
student heari him mutter — "That will do it, I think,"*^ 
even his disgust at such cruel joy was lost in sheer 
amazement, and his sense of defeat, painful as it was 
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could not quite suflSce to prevent his thoughts from 
wandering to this inexplicable piece of inconsistency, 
and useless hypocrisy of good-will. 

Sick at heart, he returned to his rooms, and began 
a letter to his mother, to break to her as gently as 
possible the sad intelligence of his failure, and conse- 
quent blight of his hopes of a scholastic career ; but 
hardly had he commenced his dreary task when the 
door opened hastily, and Darcy came quickly in, 
extending his hand in a most friendly manner, and 
greeting him in the following unexpected terms — 

" Allow me to congratulate you upon your success ! 
for I have just come from an interview with one of the 
examiners, which puts your election beyond all reason- 
able doubt. Mr. McKenzie has announced to me his 
conviction that my impertinence deserves expulsion 
from the University before I even belong to it, and 
showed me the fragments of my history paper upon 
the floor, where he had thrown them in a passion 
which would have been quite perfect, had it been 
accompanied with the one accessory of having first 
torn them with his teeth. You never saw such a 
tempest of wrath in your life.'' 

" But what was the cause of his wrath f said 
Charles, wonderingly. 

" Simply this— I carried out a favourite doctrine of 
my uncle's, that the great use of history is to instruct 
us in the affairs of modem policy, to the extent of 
drawing sundry most libellous comparisons between 
some of the greatest villains of Grecian and Roman 
history, and the very politicians by toadying to whom 
the reverend examiner trusts to become a Dean, or 
even a Bishop, before he dies ; and as my language, in 
some cases, was more remarkable for its pure Saxon 
vigour, .than its overstrained classicality and polite- 
ijess, and the jokes were of a somewhat \3lw.^^>Sjl'^^ 
nq-ture for such worshipful eyes to e»iiGO\xTi\^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^^ 
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8wom by the Nine Qods, that I shall be no scholar of 
iSt. lianiabas ! ergo, you will, comparatively speaking, 
walk over the course, for I am quite certain that there 
was no one else near us two.*" 

'* J)ut have you not ruined yourself by this mad 
pRink, the generous motives for which, however, I can 
easily decipher? for unless I am much misinformed, 
your uncle has made success in this scholarship an 
('ilniost indispensable requisite for his continued &vour/^ 

'' Oh, 1 have no dread on that score,^^ said his new 
friend, laughing; "my uncle will be very savage at 
first, but his inveterate hatred of the ministerial party 
is such, and his love of the ludicrous so innate in him, 
that long before to-morrow night he will have quite 
forgiven me, so that I can safely congratulate you, 
witliout any fear of the consequences to myself.** 

Nor did his confidence in his uncle^s political bias 
deceive him, for not only did he make his peace the 
very next day, but was quoted during the rest of the 
old Indian's life as a miracle of wit, humour, and early 
talent for a public career, and was mentioned in his 
will under the complimentary designation of ''my dear 
nephew, Philip Darcy, in whose sound constitutional 
principles and great talents I repose such confidence, as 
to hail in him the future founder of new honours in our 
ancient house." This eulogium was followed up by 
the bequest of two handsome estates in land, a sum of 
money which would not be considered a mere baga- 
telle, even as a balance at Goutts's, and India stock 
besides, of sufficient value to ornament Philip with 
one or two stars, of more appreciable value than those 
which form the brightest day-dreams of the scheming 
politicians, amongst whom his uncle had in anticipa- 
tion promised him so distinguished a place. 

I must not omit to add, that the circumstances 
attending his trial for the scholarship delayed his 
entrance at St. Barnabas for upwards of a year, so 
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that at the time of which I now speak^ he was a foil 
year junior to Burton in standing, despite of their 
naving once been not only cotemporaries> but rivals. 

Meanwhile, Charles had pursued his studies with 
all the vigorous perseverance which had characterized 
his adoption of a new mode of life, and had succeeded 
in supporting himself upon his scholarships and ex- 
hibitions, without trespassing upon the resources of 
his adored mother after the first year, and was now 
considered certain of a place amongst the first five 
wranglers, although his exact position was not as 
clearly marked out as is usually the case in the aver- 
age run of years. 

Of Darcy he had seen a great deal during term- 
time, but in vacations nothing, except in one flying 
visit to the metropolis, of which we shall hear more 
as our history progresses ; and the friendship between 
the hard-working scholar and the brilliant young man 
of wealth and pleasure, had hitherto been confined 
almost entirely to walks or rides, during the mid-day 
rest, which Charles grudgingly allowed himself, as a 
necessary concession to the demands of exhausted 
nature, and the confidential conversations in which 
two men, so young, and so mutually esteeming one 
another, might reasonably be expected to indulge. 

With this short explanation of the relative position 
of our young students, and presuming that the subse- 
quent events of this narrative will sufficiently explain 
themselves as they appear, I will leave Charles for the 
present, as with marvellously lightened spirits he be- 
takes himself to rest, and will follow Philip Darcy 
into the porter's lodge, where we may perhaps dis- 
cover a little more of the circumstances connected 
with the coming examinations, fraught with such 
fearfol interest to our stout-hearted friend. 
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CHAPTER III. 

** CBRBEBUS** ON THE PROBABLE STARTERS FOR THE SENIOR 

WRANQLERSHIP. 

The porter of St. Barnabas sat in his large easy-chair, 
by the side of a roaring fire, with his pipe in his 
mouth, and a tumbler of strong punch steaming at his 
elbow, a very picture of contented comfort, and pom- 
pous consciousness that he was a person of no small 
consequence within the college walls. Fat, good- 
humoured, and opinionated, no mean or envious spy 
over his young inmates, but inflexibly honest in tne 
discharge of his duties, he was as fair a specimen of 
the college janitor as you could find throughout the 
University. And, reverentially be it spoken, the 
porter is, in many ways, no bad sample by which to 
judge of the general spirit of the fellows themselves : 
a joUv, good-tempered, burly Cerberus, like our pre- 
sent mend, usually betokening a genial, kind-hearted 
body of Dons, ruling prudently by that sober and 
friendly advice which never fails to win respect and 
obedience from any young person of average good 
feeling or gentleman-like demeanour; while a lean, 
hungry-looking, prying porter, who seems as if fresh 
from a spunging-nouse, is the almost hopeless sign of 
an equally mean system of espionage in the powers 
that be. Therefore, O, fathers ! coming up to Cam- 
bridge to enter your son in person — an extremely bad 
habit, by the way-— demand to see the porter ere the 
poor boy's doom be fixed ; and if that official be fat 
and well-liking, and the tutor can look you in the face 
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without smirkiDg, or bearing the aspect of a pick- 

Eocket masquerading as a foreign professor, down with 
is name instantly, and thank jour stars that your 
hopefiil progeny is pretty sure to be brought up as a 
man of honour and a gentleman, even if he never 
becomes a Porson or an Adams. But to return to 
our tale. 

The porter of St. Barnabas was in his glory, for he 
had all means and appliances to boot to make himself 
comfortable, and, moreover, he was acting as an oracle 
and prophet of the coming examination, on which 
subject he flattered himself that he was a very know- 
ing personage, having collected all the rumours which 
were afloat concerning the different aspirants for uni- 
versity honours, with the diligence of a turfite picking 
his favourite horse for the Derby, and having learnedly 
weighed their respective merits, pro. and con., almost 
daily for upwards of three months. 

His present listener was no other than our merry 
Mend, Philip Darcv, who was eagerly cross examin- 
ing his garrulous nost iipon every opinion affecting 
the interests of Charles Burton, which his extended 
acquaintance with the general gossip of the various 
fellows' tables enabled him so lavishly to report. 

" You see, Mr. Darcy,'** said Cerberus, in a grand 
manner, " book-work will tell up here ! Let the 
natural talents of the gentleman be as unequal as they 
will, the one that can write out his work word for 
word as it stands in the book, is sure to get a lift 
over the man who is not so pat with his learning by 
heart, and although we all believe that Mr. Burton can 
do anything which figures and mathematics can do, in 
problems and such like, yet the Dons all say that Mr. 
Kobson, of St. Agnes, will copy out whole pages like 
them somnambules, and that if we do not get lots of 
stiff" problems we are lost men.**' 
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" Mr. Burton does not expect to be senior wrangler/' 
answered Darcy, " and I never dreamed of the possi- 
bility of such being the case. But do they really 
think, then, that he nas a chance of beating them all V* 

" Oh, yes ! they all say that it is upon the cards, 
but that the chances are against him. What a day it 
will be for us, sir, if we do beat them all !'' chuckled the 
worthy porter, quite identifying himself with his col- 
lege, in the good old style ; " and what a day for his 
mother, too, as nice a lady as I ever saw, for I know 
he cares more for the good it will do her than for 
himself.'' 

" But is there no one else spoken of as likely to be 
first ? for when I went down, not a month ago, Rob- 
son was not considered best man.'' 

"Yes; there is Mr. Fortescue will be 'there, or 
thereabouts,' may be second or third, or perhaps first, 
for it is a very close year ; but they don't think as 
much of him now as they did, for he goes out shoot- 
ing, and even hunting, I believe, and has gone off his 
reading wonderfully.' 

" Indeed ! has he f said Darcy, in a very dubious 
kind of voice. "Do you know where he goes? for 
that story does not sound to me very probable, and I 
should like to ride out and catch him — shooting !" 

" What ! don't you think he does go out with his 
gun, then ?" asked the porter, in amazement 5 " what 
else can take him into Bottisham Fens almost every 
morning ?" 

" Why, to lock himself up, and fag without being 
found out, to be sure, in order to carry off his defeat 
with a good grace, if he is not as high as he expected, 
and to throw men off their guard by a pretence of 
idleness; however, I should like to know a little 
about it, and I think I know how I can find out. 
Send for Jem Farren to my rooma ^^» \.«vi o'^WV 
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to-morrow morning, and I will set him to work upon 
a little scheme 5 there is nothing like knowing your 
man. By the crooked horns of Jupiter Ammon, 
liere'*s a start !'' and with a very musing face he oc- 
cupied himself for the next five minutes with reducing 
a coal to homoeopathic doses, after which, he resumea 
his hat, and bidding the porter a cheerftil good-night, 
walked home to his rooms very slowly and deliber- 
ately, and without a single note of his usual strange 
minstrelsy. 



4^^^^^W^^/VW%/V 
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CHAPTER IV. 

DARCT GRANTS ** LETTERS OF MARQUE** AGAINST YELLOW 

LAND. 

" So Robson is to be Senior Wrangler, Morris tells 
me," said Philip to his friend, as they sate at break- 
&st the next morning. '^ I understood that Fortescue 
was more likely, and that you and Bobson would fight 
it out for second place. W hat has come to that much 
boasting hero, who ever since his first entrance has 
announced his intention of pulverizing his year V* 

" I scarcely understand myself,'' answered Burton, 
^^ but I think he has got into a bad set for his reading, 
and has taken to shooting a good deal; indeed, I 
heard something of a match between him and Lord 
Petersford, for which he is training himself, like a 
great fool, at the very time when he ought to be read- 
ing for his degree." 

" Not quite such a fool as you seem to think, I 
shrewdly suspect. Master Charlie; but a profound 
humbug, and as such, if I can get at him, I will lead 
him a pretty dance for his pains. I do not believe 
one word of his new-bom propensities as a sportsman, 
and have no doubt that by ten o'clock he will be work- 
ing away like a Turk, in some dirty little public-house 
parlour at Bottisham, pretending all the time to have 
been affcer snipes in the fen." 

" I hardly think so ; for it seems so utterly without 
motive," said his unsuspicious friend ; " but he cer- 
tainly has borrowed a manuscript book of me, which 
looks as if he were reading still ; but as it seemed very 
natarai that he should not entirely gvve \rg Y^Va ^qt^ 
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SO sore as he is already of a decent place, I thought 
very little of it.** 

" As for his motives, the silly vanity of pretending 
that he could have done better if he had read harder, 
may account for that in such a mass of affectation as 
that puppy Fortescue, whose airs and graces remind 
one of notning less than a cock sparrow in convulsions, 
for no dancing dog ever approached within hailing dis- 
tance of the magnificence of his absurdity ; and as for 
more solid reasons, it is not improbable that, judging 

Jou by himself he thinks you would not have done 
im the courtesy of even lending him a book, had you 
any longer feared his surpassing you in the examma- 
tion. Any how, I shoula like to know how the land 
lies, and if my suspicions are correct, I will take care 
that, to quote Mai or Bob Mahon, ' If the country is 
not in very low spirits, he shall be the laughing-stock 
of it from one end to the other.' ^ 

The conversation then flowed into a different chan- 
nel, Darcy still reserving his astounding personal 
secret for their mid-day ride, until the clock striking 
ten, warned Charles that it was time to return to his 
work, and a loud tap at the door announced the 
arrival of a visitor, whose punctual appearance at the 
precise hour, conveyed an impression that he was there 
by appointment. 

*' Grood morning, squire,'' said the intruder, a tall, 
handsome, but slang-looking young man, in a velveteen 
shooting-jacket, out of the right pocket of which ap- 
peared the silky head of a tiny spaniel of the real 
King Charles's breed, while from the left dangled a 
silk handkerchief of those violently contrasted colours, 
which must be mixed, as one would think, in defiance 
of all decent taste, for the express use of dog-stealers, 
and lecturers at mechanics' institutes ; l\\a \^a^ '^'^^^ 
rakishlj at the aide of his head, ^uA. T^«^^xv^ ^"Ck. ^ 

VOL. I. K- 
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laxuriant mass of black hair, his stout brown corduroy 
trowsers, and thick, but well-made shooting-boots, all 
spoke unmistakeabl J of the amiable admixture of dog- 
stealer and poacher, which formed his character ; and 
a great curiosity in his way Jem Farren was too, 
though to do him justice, ne was, to use his own 
words, as decent a fellow as you could well expect a 
man to be, who was a regular scapegrace by profes- 
sion. 

" Good morning, squire ; are you in wants of a toy- 
dog, or a dozen or two of lively rats, or a few brace of 
pheasants, or what ? for I hear you wish to see me 
this morning. What can. I do for youT' 

" Sit down, Jem," said Darcy, taking the dog in 
his lap, and playing with its long ears, with the air of 
a man who is rather undecided how to commence a 
delicate subject. " I want you to go down with me 

into shire next month, to shoot off some hares 

which are getting too thick for the farmers, and to 
make yourself useftil to the new keepers at a place I 
have bought down there, and one or two other little 
jobs. By the by, how does Mr. Fortescue shoot ? I 
hear he is getting a crack snipe shot, and I thought of 
having a day with him soon, if he is a pretty good 
hand at it.'' 

Jem laughed outright. *' Bless you, sir, he can't 
shoot none at all ; he d never kill a snipe, if he fol- 
lowed it to Newfoundland, a-blazing at it all the 
way." 

" But he practises a good deal, does he not ? if he 
is out all day, he must learn something about it." 

" Out all day, sir ! he only goes out for about an 

hour, and even then he is mumbling some gammon or 

other that I don't understand, out of your college 

books ; but he never kills anything. He gives me a 

ebilling sir-piece for all I bag for Viim, auA. m«ii\i^ ^q^^ 
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home and crows ; bat don't you tell, or I shall get 
into a row;' 

" Not I, Jem ; but I am glad you told me, for I 
think he's a bad lot, and has a worse motive than 
merely to bra^ ; he wants to fight cunning about his 
degree, and it^ a nasty dirbr tnck I don't like, but, 
however, TU manage nim, 1 hope. By the by, have 
you not a brother living near Midhampton, who is a 
horse-breaker, for I shall wsmt a job of that sort done 
very soon, and I may as well give him a turn." 

^' Oh, yes ; he keeps as nice a little public as ever 
you see, close by the town, and has gooa accommoda- 
tion for the horses too, and a tidy parlour for the gen- 
tlemen, if they want to have a bit of a talk any night, 
and genuine ale and spirits as ever you drank, and 
wine too, if you tell him a day beforehand, for he won't 

five you rubbish, and he can't keep the best in store, 
ut lie'll get it for you." 
'^ Ah ! that's rather handy, for I suppose during 
the election, I shall want some men of his sort," said 
Darcy, as if half to himself. 

" What election, squire! are you turning politician, 
then ?" asked Jem. 

" Alas ! Jem, I have been coaxed into a very stupid 

S promise, and I am goin? to be fool enough to stand 
or Midhampton next election, and that most likely 
will be in April, if not before." 
^ " My soul, squire, but you'll make a rare Parlia- 
ment mem ; you talk like a book already, and when 
you have got into the way of it like, you'll amaze 
them, I'll warrant." 

" I've got to be elected first, my good fellow, and 
that is about as likely as their returning you." 

" Not a bit of it," returned Jem, stoutly ; " what 
odds will you give !" 

*' A thousand to one in pounds^ foxa >i>[vwya»s>L^ ^v*-^ 
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one in crowns, or twenty thousand to one in shillings, 
just as you choose,*" quoth Phil, demurely. 

^' A thousand pounds ! a deal may be done with 
that, squire.*" 

^^ Yes ! and a precious deal will have to be done 
with, and for it too, my dog-fancying friend ; but will 
you take my bet i*^ 

^^ Done with you, squire !*" and out Jem lugged a 
pocket-book to enter his wager, but was instantly 
stopped by Plul'^s hand on his arm. 

^' Stay ! my word is quite enough for you, and your 
own interest quite sufficient for me. Betting is illegal 
by the statutes of that very Parliament in which I 
hope to sit; and, perhapa. upon the whole, betting 
upon an election in whicn I am a candidate, might 
not be considered a fiiYourable exception to the general 
rule, so we will carry our wager in our heads, if you 
please.^ 

"WeU, you are jolly particular, squire!*" com- 
menced Jem, with a very puzzled &ce ; but catching 
Darcy^s laughing eye, he responded with a knowing 
wink, '* all right as the mail, sir ! I was not bom late 
last night. The top of the moraine to you."" 

And off bustled Jem Fanren with an intricate sub- 
traction sum in his head, of which the top line was a 
thousand pounds, and the bottom an aggregate of cer- 
tain smaller sums, the precise nature of which is a 
profound raystery to me, as befits a man. Hying in a 
country where all bribery or corrupt influence on an 
election is happily unknown. 
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CHAPTER V. 

FOBTESCUE PUTS HIS LEG INTO HIS OWN MAN TRAP. 

Merrily shone the mid-day sun, early as it yet was 
in the year, when the two friends rode out of Cam- 
bridge, on their voyage of discovery into the happy 
hunting-grounds of that martyr to a new-born sporting 
mania, Mr. Fortescue, of St. Agnes ; and merniy too, 
in accordance with the fine weather, and the enliven- 
ing sound of their horses' feet, flowed on the conversa- 
tion of the young students, fraught with high hopes, 
and brilliant anticipations of the future success in life, 
to which a hi^h degree might prove the opening to 

the hard-working, dutiM son of the poor shire 

widow. 

Nor was it altogether untino:ed with half jesting, 
half serious prophecies from Charles, that a career of 
more than average attraction awaited his friend Darcy 
in the public life, to which, in obedience to the wishes 
of his deceased uncle, he was about to devote his early 
manhood. For the startling secret alluded to in the 
conversation of the previous night was now divulged, 
and Darcy, who never did anything by halves, but 
went into every project he had in hand with all his 
might, now entered with such zeal into the impending 
election, that his friend, who had hitherto considered 
him a very unusual instance of extreme indifference to 
such matters, was lost in amazement at the unex- 
pected change which had so suddenly come over the 
easy spirit of one, usually too much occupied with 
field sports, or exploring expeditions into the most 
out-of-the-way parts of the Continent, to trouble him- 
self about politics, or the state of paT\rj[ . 
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But Darcy'^s explanation did away with some of the 
surprise, although he still wondered at the complete 
change which had been wrought, and afforded him no 
little insight into the energetic character of the man, 
so averse to dry labour by inclination, so capable of 
undertaking it when a fitting occasion demanded the 
sacrifice. 

'* How it all came to pass,*" said he, " was thus — I 
went to dine with the Mainwarings the day I arrived 
at Midhampton, to be introduced to the neighbouring 
fiunilies, amongst whom I intended to settle as a resi- 
dent, and to ^ke off the chill of first acquaintance- 
ship, as the hospitable old Colonel kindly remarked. 
I had not been at table very long, before I began, firom 
several little symptoms, to suspect that I was being 
drawn out upon the subject of my political prejudices, 
and warming into the discussion raised by my two 
nearest neighbours, I found myself, much to my own 
amazement, debating in the most vehement style on 
the questions of the day. It certainly did i^pear to 
me somewhat strange that the whole table should be 
listening to me with as wrapt attention as if I were 
an oracle of all sound and godly wisdom ; but on I 
went, until happening to look into the pretty face of 
the young lady whom I had handed into dinner, I 
caught a merry smile of malicious raillery mantling 
over her lips, which said in an unmistakeably distinct 
voice — ' Pnilip Darcy, they are trotting you out fi)r 
some purpose ! yea, they will lead you into bondage, 
and make a slave of you ! upon committees shall you 
sit, much to your own annoysmoe, and the profit of 
your pet candidate ! dead cats shall be thrown at you ! 
hisses worthy of the Hydra of old shall greet you ! 
and all this shall come upon you, because you must 
needs talk of things which you do not understand !' 
''So I pulled up short, and trying to ma^Ve «i xvxdcv 
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out of the dry, every-day world of politics into the 
fairyland of flirtation, commenced a learned disserta- 
tion upon the new opera, and expressed my solemn 
conviction that a man must have very queer taste, 
who liked sitting in a house fiill of hot, quarrelling 
members of Parliament, instead of enjoying himself 
like a person of decent taste, during the only time of 
the year when London is bearable. Never did I make 
a greater mistake ! There was no pity for my coward 
soul, shrinking from the strife of party, in those 
laughing eyes, as my fair companion demurely replied 
that she was very sorry for me, since the whole neigh- 
bourhood was bent upon sending me to the argumen- 
tative coterie which I so eschewed ; and that ere the 
suns of next June have baked the house-tops to that 
close heat of which London domiciles alone are capa- 
ble, I should be edifying the British Senate with my 
maiden eloquence, in the worshipful capacity of * the 
honourable member for Midhampton/ I indignantly 
disclaimed the imputation of bemg such an ass as to 
be so easily entrapped into so wilful a destruction of 
my dolcefar niente; but, alas ! I might as well have 
saved my trouble, for it was written in the stars that 
I should be conquered, and conquered I was. 

'^ Oh, Charlie ! Charlie ! the first woman got the 
first man into a terrible hobble, and I firmly believe 
that the last of our sex will prove just as plastic. 
Turning adroitly to the general subject of elections, 
my pretty neighbour began to talk of the interest they 
excited ; the nearly balanced state of the borough of 
Midhampton; the triumph of the Yellows — snobs 
always do choose yellow, somehow — ^when Sir Magnus 
Oliphant declined to stand, owing to his embarrassed 
circumstances ; and the vexation of tVv^ ^<»Ci^»\N ^at^s^^ 
to see their cause thrown ^^way tot ^^tjA* ^ ^ \^^5^^ 
energy and exertion, lu a wot3l, ^e> n^^tN^r^ ^ssva ^^^^ 
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into promising to interest myself with all my heart in 
the return ot the good old True Blue candidate, if 
one would ofiFer himself. Visions of blue favours, 
made by pretty fingers, nay, worn as breast-knots on 
elegant little ngures, began to float before my eyes in 
a very strange manner; in fact *" 

" You fell desperately in love with your pretty 
friend,**' interrupted Charles. " Well, Marion seems 
to have a formidable rival already !**' 

" Perhaps so !'' said Darcy, rather shily ; " but 
really the lady in question seems a very nice girl, and 
a very intelligent one besides.'*'* 

"Oh, yes!''* quoth Charles, coolly, "Florence 
Montgomery is clever enough for the matter of that, 
and very fascinating, I will allow ; but permit me to 
say with Tom Moore, 'The moon looks o'er many 
brooks, and her worshippers are as numerous as the 
stars in the heavens.'* " 

"But who said that my fair friend was the said 
Florence Montgomery f asked Philip, nervously. 

" Oh, I knew that before you had got half way. 
Well ! well ! you might do worse, for, fond of admi- 
ration as she is, she has an honesty of character, and 
a love of what is high and ennobling, that will make 
her a better pole-star of your destinies than the bulk 
of the girls upon whom your fancy might have rested. 
But pray go on, for I am rather curious to know how 
tliey landed the fish they managed so scientifically to 
tease into rising at their fly.'' 

"After dinner," resumed Phil, "several toasts 
were proposed before the ladies had left the room, 
which had a very ominous effect, and ftdly corrobo- 
rated the worst fears excited by the ghostly warning 
of the fair Florence ; and when I heard myself made 
the subject of a most flattering eulogium on the part 
of old idainwariDgy I began to feel tnat my howr ^«a 
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come. Thicker and thicker danced these abominable 
blue fevours before my eyes, until by some extraordi- 
nary chromatic jugglery they seemed turning into 
white ones — donH laugh so, Charlie, or you will 
frighten your horse, and cause a miserable downfall — 
however, my ' Ebenezer was up,' as the Yankees say, 
and I really was beginning to feel very constitutional 
and valiant. 

" At last, the speaker got upon the topic of my poor 
old uncle, whom he had known for many years, and 
alluding to his strong political bias, and his well- 
known desire to see me embrace a public life, flung 
the match into the well-laid train of my enthusiasm, 
and ruined my lazy peace for life. As he sat down, 
amidst great applause, I screwed myself up to meet my 
fate as a Darcy should, and with the low, musical laugh 
of the wicked siren still ringing in my ears, sprang to 
my legs. What I said I really hardly remember, 
except that it was couched in very inartistic sentences, 
starting oflF very valiantly at first, but losing them- 
selves, like the great African rivers, nowhere in par- 
ticular; but had I confined myself entirely to the 
bare fact that I was willing to undertake a crusade 
against the common enemy, I think that they would 
Lave been quite contented, for never was so bad a speech 
so well received. The gentleman who followed me 
complimented me on speaking from my heart, the 
value of which laudation I leave to be decided by the 
theologians, who aver that organ to be the most des- 
perately wicked thing in all nature ; all I know is, 
that my speech was very bad, and very well received. 
And now that I am in for it, I shall go at it with a 
will, and put in practice the sound principles pro- 
pounded by Conan in his challenge to the devil — 
' Claw for claw, and ill-betide the shortest nails." But 
here we are at the village ; now for ^ ^\,^^\>k^ ^iCya*3«- 
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npon the unguarded Fortescue, which must be as 
cunningly arranged as an Indian war-path.**^ 

Scarcely were the words out of his mouth, than he 
perceived a little ragged boy, who was perched on the 
top of a stile as if on the watch for any travellers on 
the road, to Cambridge, descend from his bad emi- 
nence with an air of the ^eatest haste, and tear down 
the lane which led to the village at his Ml speed. 
Almost instinctively Darcy gave chase, and qmckly 
catching up the fugitive, brought him to with a dex- 
terous twist of the long lash of his hunting-whip round 
the neck of the flying sentinel. 

*' Where are you off to in such a terrific hurry, my 
man T asked he, as the urchin set up a dismal howl. 

'^ Please, sir, I was set here to tell a gem^man at 
the Cock in Boots if I see any one looking like Gam- 
bridge swells a-coming along the road. I say, let us 
go, can't you V 

" No, I can't ! it is quite contrary to the immutable 
fitness of things,'' replied Phil, gravely ; " but I will 
give you half-a-crown to lead our horses up and down 
the lane for about ten minutes, and then bring them 
to the cock-loft you speak of.'' 

The boy grinned with a much more cheerful ap- 
pearance, and the two friends, dismounting from their 
smoking horses, and charging their extempore groom, 
as he valued his skin, to abstain from mounting them, 
set off on foot to the euphoniously-named hostelry at 
present honoured by the presence of Mr. Fortescue. 

Upon inquiring from a slatternly tap-room girl the 
whereabouts of the illustrious stranger, they ascer- 
tained, much to their satisfaction, that he was de- 
posited in an upper room, which had a little window 
in the door, through which they could see with perfect 
ease what was going on within, without being ob- 
served themselves ; and stealing softly up-stairs, they 
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took their stand at the reconnoitring-point recom- 
mended to them. Here a sight awaited them, ludi- 
crous enough to have excited the risibility of a fer less 
merry pair than the present spies upon the privacy of 
the unconscious Fortescue, who, ignorant of the atten- 
tion given to his movements, was pursuing his studies 
in a motley admixture of garments right joyous to 
behold. 

He was sitting at a table covered with books and 
papers, clad, as to his lower limbs, in stout cord 
breeches and brown leather gaiters, and heavy shoot- 
ing boots ; but a very threadoare reading-gown belied 
the sporting promise of his legs, while a wet towel 
bound round his brows to keep his head cool during 
his intense mental toil, and a huge jug of barley-water 
standing by his side, flanked by a shot-belt and a 
thick doff-whip, completed the preposterous incon- 
gruity of nis tout ensemble; unless, indeed, the gravity 
with which a rough water dog was sitting with one paw 
upon a book of astronomy, as though about to deliver 
some very profound remark upon that subject, may be 
considered as adding one little extra shade of absurdity 
to the grotesque group. 

" Gome along, Charlie,'' whispered Darcy, when 
they had folly reconnoitred the room, " I have made 
up my mind what to do. Don't make any noise." 
And down-stairs they crept as stealthily as they had 
come up. As they reached the foot of the stairs, they 
perceived the boy to whom they had given their 
norses, leading his charges up the lane, and anxious 
to stop him before his arrival became known at the 
inn, they hastened to meet him, making him, at the 
same time, a sign to stand still till they came up. 

" Here ! you little vagabond ! " said Phil, tossing 
him the promised half-crown, and preparing to mow\\.^ 
" off with you into the village l\kfe ^ ^o\,^^\A\<^nXv^ 
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gentleman that you saw two swells riding this way at 
a slow pace, and that you think they will arrive in 
about ten minutes. But if you tell that we have 
spoken to you Til pitch you over the hedge amongst 
the beehives, as sure as you're alive. Come! away 
with you ;'*'* and away went the boy as hard as he 
could pelt, in a state of rampant satisfaction at having 
earned his half-crown, without being discovered by his 
first employer in having betrayed his trust. After 
strolling about for ten minutes or a quarter of an 
hour, the two conspirators rode into the yard of the 
little inn, sallying forth from which, precisely as they 
expected, they met Fortescue in full sporting costume, 
with the scientific dog at his heels, and a double- 
barrelled^n upon his shoulder. 

" Ah, Darcy ! " said he, in a stately manner, " I 
am rather surprised to see you up "now : I thought 
you were down at Monkworth, hunting or shooting 
every day, instead of mewing yourself up in College. 
However, every man to his taste ! I am obliged to 
be in residence just now, because of the examinations, 
but I cannot afford to lose my shooting for all that ; 
so you see that I am out with my gun again to-day, 
despite of that terrible to-morrow ; and he laughed 
affectedly. 

" Well, I think you are quite right," replied 
Darcy ; '' what is the use of a man like you fagging 
himself to fiddle-strings, when he is as sure as you are of 
being very high in any case. Not but what most men 
will give up a ?ood deal for a little time rather than 
sacrifice a single chance of being senior wrangler." 

"Really, Darcy, you are too complimentary," 
simpered Fortescue, "when you speak of my ever 
havmg had a chance of being first ; but, however that 
may have been once upon a time, it is all over now, 
for one caji't enjoy ones shooting properly aud. xe^ 
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hard too : I'm a horrid fool for my pains, I dare say, 
but I really cannot help giving way to my natural 
love of the field ; for I come of a family (my mother 
is a Douglass, you know) which better loves to hear 
the lark sing than the mouse squeak.**^ 

" You a Douglass,^' thought Darcy to himself, 
^' then good old Horace was right, with a vengeance, 
when he spoke of the continual deterioration of each 
succeeding race of men ;" but he made no reply, ex- 
cept by a question as to where might be the scene of 
action, proposed by the descendant of the Black Earl 
for his fowling exploits ; as he intended to borrow a 
gun and join him. 

Fortescue made all kinds of excuses, to avoid the 
necessity of really wasting a day in a pursuit for 
which he had no true taste, but finding them all of no 
avail, he resigned himself to his inevitable fate with 
as good a grace as he could, and returned to his inn 
with his unwelcome companion, who soon equipped 
himself for the field with the assistance of the host ; 
and leaving Charles to beguile the time of awaiting 
their return by looking over his recovered manuscript- 
book, the two sportsman plunged into the swampy 
fen which supplied the favourite haunts of the game 
of which they were in search. 

" What the deuce can have brought you up at this 
time of year, Darcy, for I am sure you must have 
some particular reason V quoth Fortescue in a knowing 
voice ; " some fair damsel, perhaps — ^but I thou&;ht you 
pretended to be quite proof against such gentle lollies.'" 

" Why, you know, old fellow,*" returned the many- 
counselled Phil, '^ I am a great friend of Burton s, 
and I heard that he had got am on? a lot of gay young 
blades like you, who like to combine wo^t ^acA^^Jsai?^ 
in a manner which would not. fiio ^\. ^ ^^"^ \isss\.^'«aa.^^ 
amongst other things, that you WwSl fe»»\^^ ^^*^ ^'^^ 
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of soul, but of spirit, in a very literal sense, vis., 

Cunch and whiskey-toddy ! bo I came up to look after 
im a bit, for whatever yon may choose to do, I don^t 
want him to throw away a chance/' 

The little piij-like eyes of his amiable companion 
began to twinlcle with a sinister expression that did 
not escape the quick watch of the ready-witted Phil. 
" You never mean to say," said he, " that our sober- 
sided friend. Burton, is getting too fond of a glass of 
toddy, do you ! I can hardly oelieye that.^ 

'^ There are some very queer fits come over these 
hard-reading men at times,^ replied Darcy, in an 
oracular tone, ^'^reat pulls upon the spirits often 
create a craving for artificial stimulus you know ; at 
any rate he is none the worse for a friend to take him 
away if he goes a-head too fi^t."" 

" Pooh ! he'll never hurt himself that way," re- 
sponded Fortescue, with another sinister smile, which 
Phil read as easily as though his thoughts had been 
printed. 

The conversation here dropped, or at least was 
directed to other objects, but not before a plan to ruin 
the chance of a high place for Charles l^urton had 
flashed across the mind of the one, while a perfect 
knowledge of the fact that it had done so, accompanied 
by a counter plan for executing poetical justice on the 
offender, had taken firm hold of the mind of the 
other. 

As it is not my intention to attempt to amuse the 
reader with the tragi-comic adventures of a would-be 
sportsman, so often and so ably handled before, I shall 
pass over the events of the afternoon with no further 
notice than merely to say, that Fortescue arrived at 
the Cock in Boots a little after sunset, wet, dog-tired, 
and dispirited, but recovered sufficiently, aft^er a glass 
of cherry-brandy, -to invite his two visitors to a little 
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supper at his rooms that ni^ht, which invitation was 
cheerftilly accepted at once by Darcy, and after some 
heBitation, an/ a great deal of mysierioas prompting 
upon the part of his friend, by Charles also. 

The trio then set off upon their return home, 
Fortescue in a hired dog-cail;, and the other two on 
horseback as they had come ; Darcy conducting him- 
self all the way m the most insane manner, bursting 
from an almost gloomy silence into sudden shouts of 
laughter, and quoting to himself, with most wearing 
monotony, 

^ Oh, yaliant man ! with drawn sword and cocked trigger. 
Now, tell me I don*t you cut a pretty figure P" 

Nine o'clock arrived, and loud was the mirth, and 
Babel-like the mixture of voices of the students col- 
lected round* the board of the scheming Fortescue, 
who hoped to derive no small benefit ^om the un- 
guarded hint of Burton'^s weak point, dropped that 
morning by Philip Darcy. He had easily enough got 
together, even at that snort notice, a tolerably large 

{>arty of the men reading for a common degree, or for 
ow nonours, and one grand lion besides, the si^ht of 
whom set Darcy off in another of his inexplicable fits 
of merriment, being no other than that very Bobson, 
before-mentioned as a likely man to prove senior 
wrangler. " The cat began to eat the mouse, the dog 
began to worry the cat,^ chanted Phil, in his usual 
odd style of lyrical soliloquy, as he saluted the 
gentlemen in question with great courtesy, and moved, 
" That Mr. Bobson do take the Vice-President's 
chair," while he himself took his seat next to the host, 
with whom he kept up a lively conversation. 

Swiftly the bottle sped round, and hospitably did 
Fortescue press his guests to punish the wine, over 
which, as in a flowery manner he ^em\xvAftSL^^\s^^'^^^"^ 
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would seldom, if ever, all meet again, and eagerly did 
he watch, with that hang-dog like look of his, how 
every man emptied his glass, though practising every 
art in his power to shirk his potations himself. At 
last, Darcy rose from the table, and disappearing in 
the gyp-room, produced a huge tea-tray, which he 
deposited at the feet of his host, and then resumed 
his seat with a placid countenance, and without speak- 
ing a word. 

" What the deuce is that for?" asked Fortescue, 

angrilv. . , • 

" Merely to catch the wine which you keep shying 
under the table," returned Phil, coolly. " Why, man ! 
you have bathed my legs with the rosy nectar until my 
very boots are full! ' Waste not, want not,' my good 
fellow; and though Heaven forbid that any man in 
his senses should want such stuff to drink himself, 
after he leaves here, yet you may one day want it for 
charity, and any rubbish, you know, does for that ! " 
The whole table was in a roar, and the ill-starred host 
began to suspect that he was getting into a scrape. 

" Hoot awa', man !^^ said the vice-president, in a 
rough north-country accent, " thou'lt not be plaving 
the old soldier upon us that gate, I can tell thee ! 
take thy liquor down fairly, like a man, or else own 
that thou canst not stand it ! it is no such great shame 
to thee, if thou be'st a bit of a molly in such things, 
that you need'st lie to hide it ; but speak out fairly 
at any rate." 

Fortescue''s vanity was roused : he had always been 
a hard-reading, temperate young man, and quite 
unaccustomed to more wine than an occasional glass 
or two at his father's table, or at the sober parties of 
his steady friends, before he took up this foolish and 

Iishonest affectation of idleness ; he was ignorant, at 
p«/ in practice, of the insidious effe^\»s oi ^x«\. 
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approaches to excess, and he trusted to himself to 
leave off, if needs be, before the danger became immi- 
nent.. Luckless youth ! he was now experiencing for 
the first time the dangerous exhiliration which is so 
often mistaken for mere excess of health and spirits, 
or unusual brilliancy of thought, and he flattered him- 
self that he was wreathing with flowers of wit and 
fascinating merriment the fatal bowl of temptation for 
his rival, while in good truth every minute, and every 
jest, was bringing himself to the very pit he had dug 
for another. 

And that hard-headed Northumbrian at the bottom 
of the table was a terrible stumbling block to him, for 
however well he might hold his own with the bulk of 
his guests, who themselves had an extra inducement 
to keep themselves cool that night, or with the almost 
fastidiously temperate Darcy, there was nothing to be 
done with a man like Bobson ; for the wine, or even 
the punch, seemed only child's play to a younker 
educated upon whiskey in his yeoman home in the 
north ; and taking his glass fairly and above-board, 
as stoically as if lie were rooted to his chair, sate 
smoking and roaring snatches of queer songs, the 
embodied destiny of the fated hypocrite. 

Fainter and fainter grew his self-control, and wilder 
his mirth, as every minute rolled on, till at last his 
voice was the noisiest of the whole company ; and his 
jovial upbraidings of Charles Burton — who had left 
the room an hour ago — for stopping the bottle, were 
heard almost unceasingly amidst the uproar which 
filled the room. But I have no wish to linger upon 
the painful scene of this treacherous schemer against 
his rival for University honours, falling a victim to his 
own low craft ; suffice it to say, that a little before «kvL- 
night a melancholy procession w«i» ioTTCife^ \.<^ ^^ ^>^- 
joining bedroom, consisting o{ \J;ife ^^^aJcA* "^^^^ \i^^c^^ 
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by four of his gaests, preceded by Philip Darcy with 
a candle ; and that the latter shortly alter returned 
to Ilia own college, singing to himself, as he walked 
briskly along through the deserted streets :— - 

*^ We took him up, and we put him to bed^ 
And we told his wife and his daughter 
Next morning to give him a couple of red 
Herrings and soda water.** 



^^f^r^0^m0*^>0'^*^>0*^ 
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CHAPTER VI. 

A LOVE LETTBB MOT MEAHT TO BE ** PRIVATB AND COMH- 

DBNTIAL." 

A DAY or two after the Bacchanalian revels at For- 
tescue^s rooms, a party of three ladies rode merrily out 
of the avenue gates of a handsome mansion near the 
good borough of Midhampton, and took their way at 
a smart pace over the extensive moor which lies to 
the nortli of the town, stretching as far as the eye can 
reach, without a break of either tree or house, until 
bounded in the distance by a hicrh ran&;e of heath-clad 

They were all youngs and all favourable specimens 
of English superiority in good looks over most of the 
races of the eontinent ; but with the exception of this 
one general similarity of youth and beauty, they were 
as unlike each other as though they had oeen selected 
as types of different styles or tastes in loveliness. 

The eldest, who had very recently celebrated her 
twentieth birthday, slightly formed, and with smaU, 
delicate features, yet by no means devoid of the 
roundness and freshness of colour indicative of good 
health and active habits, seemed, with her merry 
laugh, and bright, intelligent &ce, the very ideal of 
that ne^plus-^Ura of Nature^s aristocracy, a well-bom, 
clever, highly-educated, English maiden, graceful and 
refined even in the wildest exuberance of her mirth, 
and redolent of the very highest stace of \x\fc\5^aK. ^s^^^- 
ture and polish in every movemeTi\.oi\ict^\v?^^<5i*^^'«^sN.. 

and every jeat of her joyous Yiewct, 
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Beining her high-spirited Arab with a skilful hand, 
free alike from any appearance of either masculine habits 
or the hacknied lessons of the riding- school, which make 
so many of our girls manage their horses more like 
circus-women than young ladies, she cantered swiftly 
along, with her pet greyhound by her side, as pleasant 
a portion of the landscape as the heart of painter 
could desire, so that in attributing to Florence Mont- 

Somery an extensive dominion over the hearts of the 
achelorhood of the surrounding country, Charles 
Burton had cast no reflection upon the good taste of 
their choice, or the difficulty of satisfying them. 

At a respectful distance to the right of the fair 
Florence, as though fearful that the prancings of her 
scarcely half-broken chesnut might endanger her com- 
panion s safety, rode a young girl of aoout fifteen, 
whose raven hair and southern cast of countenance 
betrayed her kindred with the inhabitants of sunnier 
climes, though her skin was as fair as that of most 
other English girls, and there was nothing foreign 
either in her dress or manners. Indeed, she was not 
very distantly allied to the ill-starred Moslem race, 
who have left behind them such traces of their mag- 
nificence and love of the beautiful, in the glorious 
halls of the Alhambra; for the. grandmother of Leila 
Mainwaring was a Spaniard of well-known Moorish 
extraction, and many characteristics of the far-famed 
beauty of her ancestral nation were unmistakeably 
visible in the lovely girl, who managed her fiery steed 
with such consummate skill, upon the bleak English 
heath, to which our history has now translated us. 

She was usually considered the quintescence of lazy 

good-humour, and the possibility of seriously ruffling 

ner temper was considered by many persons a matter 

of great doubt, but a close observer might at times dia* 

i^^Fer a very 6ruliiare-like expreBBion m \i«t ^xV^ 
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almond-shaped eyes, and about the little, arched 
mouth, that pretty plainly betokened what her an^er 
would be when once arous^ ; and as Philip Darcy, who 
had known her from her cradle, once parabolically 
remarked, '' a hurricane once in fifty years is generally 
considered rather a drawback to tne safety of a resi- 
dence in those islands where such freaks of nature are 
liable to occur, no matter how seldom.'*^ However, as 
the said Philip had neyer reported any details of the 
tornado which he was supposed to have witnessed, 
and no one else in the neighbourhood in which she 
now resided had seen one at all, she passed for the 
best tempered little thing living, and being extremely 
clever, and very lively in conversation, if you would but 
give her an arm-chair to talk in, and a very model of 
unselfish generosity and freedom from petty jealousies, 
she was a very popular member of the juvenile society 
of Midhampton, and a notable leader of all the fun 
and mischief going on for miles around her father^s 
house. On horseback she was active enough — a true 
descendant of the Moors in that respect — and, indeed, 
out of doors she was by no means slow or languid in 
her movements, but once reclining on her darling 
ottoman, no cat ever dozed in the sunshine with a 
profounder sense of dreamy comfort than the pretty 
Leila. 

Marion Burton, who completed the trio of fair 
eauestrians, was a fine, well-grown girl of thirteen, 
whose open, ingenuous countenance, and broad, ei^- 
pansive brow, spoke favourably for the straight-for- 
ward clearness of her moral perceptions, as well as 
mental faculties, while her rich, dark hair, bright and 
transparent complexion, and large, violet eyes, com- 
bined, with a figure singularly rounded and fiexible 
for such a mere child, to make Yiet ^ n^t^ \Nas>Asss«s.^ 
as well as ioveable little maiden. K o^^vo^* ^^xssasK^f- 
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of her friend Florence, who treated her in all respects 
as a very pet sister, may serve to give a tolerably good 
idea of the general impression which she produced at 
first sight, viz. : that if the stranger were a lady, she 
instantly began to think what a (farming young mim 
her brother must be ; or, if a foreigner of the sterner 
sex, he could the better comprehend why the men 
who have such mothers and sisters are always first 
and foremost in all they undertake. In fact, it was the 
whole expression of the countenance, even more than 
the countenance itself, which so attracted the eye of 
an observer, handsome as the child undeniably was, 
and one found oneself looking, not so much at the 
features of that wonderfiiUy pleasing face, as at the 
honesty, high-spirit, and intellect so unmistakeably 
depicted upon it. 

*' Charlie seems to be getting on capitally," said 
she, in high delight, to her companions, ^^and has 
done better than he ever ventured to hope, during the 
first two days, and though they are very far from 
being the most trying part, yet, as they have put him 
in ^ood spirits for the rest, I am full of hopes that he 
will come home to us covered all over with laurels.'' 

" And how kind of him," said Leila, " in the midst 
of all his nervousness and fatigue, to have written to 
you to ease your mind of all anxiety or suspense." 

'*• Oh, dear me, no, Leila ! my letter was not such 
a milk-and-water afiair as that ! It was a kind of 
love-letter, from a very gay gentleman indeed, and 
ought, I suppose, to have put me in quite a flurry, 
but as it is, I am afraid that I am rather too- 
calm." 

" Who is your correspondent then, Menie !" asked 
Florence, turning quickly round. 

*^ Can't you guess i ah, spare my blushes ! Thank 
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you ! I see you are blushing for me, which is very 
considerate of you indeed. But who do you think 
my new friend can be T 

'* My dear Menie ! how should I know the names 
of all the boys who set you up as the idol of their 
ridiculous admiration f 

^^ But my correspondent is not a boy, Floss, and his 
admiration ought not to be very ridiculous to you, at 
any rate, for, to tell the truth, though it is a rather 
lover-like letter, it is not redolent of any misguided 
admiration of me, but of indirect praise of you ! and 
as it is said that any stick will do to beat a dog, any 
child, I presume, will do to listen to the praises of 
your ladye-love. Know then, most illustrious Floss, 
that I have received a letter from Mr. Darcy, the 
greater part of which is about you, and which, if you 
will slacken your pace into a walk, 1 will read out to 
you, that you may judge for yourself. 

" * Philip Darcy, a poor clerk of Cambridge, to Maid 
Marion, Sovereign Lady of the merry greenwood, 
greeting. 

'* ' I have performed your bidding, in cheering the 
spirits of your brother in his present trial of nerve and 
endurance, to the utmost of my power, and I am 
happy to be able to report, that I have hitherto been 
very successful. A contemptible, low-minded animal 
named Fortescue, of whom you have perhaps heard 
Charlie speak, laid a very disgraceful and treacherous 
snare for him, by asking him to supper, and trying to 
induce him to drink too much (as it old Charlie was 
likely to be caught in such a swinish manner as that), 
but his dirty artifice recoiled upon himself, thanks to 
a hard-headed north countirman, who played pre- 
cisely the same trick upon him, and before L Vb^V^csa. 
rooms, Mr. Fortescue was enaetma ^i5aft Y^YCkSsv:^''^^ ^os^r 
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racier in a tableati^vivant, selected from the ' Ingoldsby 
Legends,^ wherein it is recorded that 

Roger, the monk, got excessively drunk. 
So they put him to bed and tucked him in. 

The next morning I went down with Charlie to the 
Senate House, and sent him in Aill of spirits and in 
racing condition, that is to say, quite fit for work, and 
without a symptom of the nervousness which so 
alarmed us a day or two ago, while Mr. Fortescue 
looked more like a half-strangled cat than a Christian 
gentleman, and his eyes were the eyes of a ferret in 
point of redness. 

" ' I am not very learned in mathematics myself, 
and even if I were, you would understand very little 
about the heathenish sounding names of the subjects 
in which Charlie has been examined already, so I will 
spare you all Airther details, and only say that he has 
been doing very well as yet, and was remarkably for- 
tunate in two tremendously stiff problems in a cer- 
tain mysterious subject called Conic Sections, which 
has something to do, I believe, with cutting up a 
sugar-loaf in a decent and comely manner, and is also 
pnvy to the evolutions of the heavenly bodies, more 
especially the little eccentricities of the comets, not 
that I pretend to be able to trace this connexion be- 
tween the observatory and the store closet. However, 
it has turned out very well indeed, somehow, and as 
he has gone off at his best pace, he has only to keep it 
up to come out gloriously. To-morrow they will get 
into some tremendously heavy ground— I mean that 
there will be some unusually aimcult subjects to take 

in ^ Now, don^t giggle so, Lola! it is a very 

forcible metaphor indeed, as old Miss Tabbinet would 
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" Poor Phil !'' laughed Leila, or as she was more 
usually called, Lola, as an euphuistic soubriquet indi- 
cative of her habit of lolling about upon easy chairs 
and solas ; " poor Phil ! his similes are very liable to 
smell of the stable, except when he is very stilted in- 
deed, and then he generally has recourse to the stars.**^ 

" What a very uncomfortable simile of yours, by the 
by, my dear child !'^ said Florence, almost angrily. 

" At any rate, it is as elegant as saying of a learned 
book that it smells of the midnight lamp, for that 
means in broad Saxon, that it is redolent of train-oil 
and dirty brass," retorted the undismayed Leila. 

" But he really is very sporting in his ideas. Now, 
pro-ceed Menie ! 

"' Some unusually difficult subjects to take 

in,'" resumed Menie, continuing the perusal of her 
epistle at the place where it had been so roughly 
interrupted by Leila, " * in which, if he is as lucky as 
he was this morning, he will pound Bobson, who is 
the only man he fears much now, and if we can once 
shake him off, Charlie will be senior wrangler/" 

" Pound Mr. Bobson !" said Florence, opening her 
large eyes to a most superhuman extent ; ^^ what, bray 
him in a mortar ? as Solomon recommends doing to 
fools, as the last desperate remedv for their mental 
infirmities. What can he mean T * 

" O Floss, you ignoramus !" burst in Leila, '* every 
goose understands that ; he means running him to a 
stand-still. Oh dear ! I mean-^you must know what 
he means,'' continued she, in a half-laughing, half- 
angry tone, as peal after peal of ringing merriment 
came from the lips of her two companions, at this con- 
sistent evidence of her dislike to sporting metaphors. 

*' Lola donH much like anyone else beside K<w:?3i^\S.\s> 
make fun of Mr. Darcy, 1 suspec^.C'' «a^SL^^'«vft^'a^s^^- 
VOL. L \> 
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ciously ; " but now, Floss, comes the really flowery 
and poetical part of the letter. 

" ' So when Charlie has finished his university 
career for good, and haa won all the honours that are 
to be got, and ensconced himself in a snug fellowship 
at St. Barnabas, he will come down with me into 

shire, and introduce me in a proper manner to 

your mother, whose acquaintance, as you know, I 
have not yet had any opportunity of making, though 
I trust that before many days have elapsed, I shall be 
able to congratulate her in person, on the success of 
her son. 

** ' I cannot tell you, by the by, how pleased I was 
to hear from Miss Montgomery' (now Floss, hide 
your face with a dock-leaf), ' that you were so enthu- 
siastically fond of poetry and painting, and indeed of 
everything for which I should like my old friend's 
sister to express a taste ; and as my motto has always 
been Laudari a laudato^ which means, that I value 
praise only when it comes from those who deserve 
commendation themselves, it gave me sincere delight 
to hear so good an account of you from such excellent 
authority. Indeed, so careftilly as you have been 
brought up, and mixing in the most refined society, 
thanks to the sisterly kindness of your afi'ectionate 
friend, and hearing none but the most ladylike and 
honourable sentiments from those around you, it 
would perhaps have been rather extraordinary, if you 
had not acquired some of the same elegance and 
purity of taste yourself; but still you must have been 
an apt pupil, to have so perfectly acquired the spirit 
of admiration for everything which tends to elevate 
the mind, which I rejoice so much to discover in 
you.' Here follows a rather too sentimental passage 
to be read out before that jeering Leila, who seems 
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bent upon ridiculing all the prettiest parts of my 
letter, but you can read it for yourself.'' 

So saying, she tossed the letter to Florence, and 
darted off at the full speed of the dappled gray, with 
which her sisterly friend almost daily provided her, 
for the air and exercise so necessary for the health of 
a girl of her age. Leila followed, sitting her wildly- 
bounding steed as imperturbably as though she were 
still seated in her easy chair ; and scampering across 
the moor at a pace which threatened to carry them in 
the next county at the very least, the two children 
left Florence Montgomery to finish her perusal by 
herself. 

What she there read is not on record, but it was 
with a very heightened colour, and a somewhat sad- 
dened &ce, that she completed her task, upon which 
she expended a considerable time, pausing over certain 
sentences, and apparently weighing their importance 
with a serious and not altogether self-contented ex- 

Eression of countenance ; and upon their return home, 
er young companions remarked with some surprise 
that all her merriment was gone, and that a subdued 
and almost depressed manner had taken the place of 
her previously exuberant mirth. 

" Menie,'' said she, as she restored the letter to 
her little pet, and sent her with an affectionate em- 
brace joyrally bounding homewards, " let it be your 
Seatest wisn throughout life to become what Mr. 
arcv desires to see you, and what he erroneously 
imagines to be the cbaraoter of poor giddy Floss 
Montgomery.'' 

And, in good truth, that careless merry efiusion of 
the good-natured cantab to his child sweetheart, had 
no little influence on the whole life and conduct of tfe^*^ 
gentle girl who had just read \t, ^^tl^ V5 \»<yi^^>5v^ Vvs^^ 
to feel bow much more deVi^tixsX ^ \>c^vs\^ >-^ "^^ "^^ 
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be really honoured and respected by a good and noble 
nature, than to be the centre of attraction to the gay 
and thou&:htless, had given her mmd a decided lean- 
ing towards th^ best impolses of her pneroas, but 
hitherto somewhat coquettish heart, wnich it never 
again lost. 



^F^^^^^t^^^Af 
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CHAPTER VII. 

DABCT W0B8HIPS BRITANNIA THROUGH THE BfEDlUM OF AN 

IDOL. 

The eventM week passed somewhat heavily to the 
two friends, despite of all Darcy''s endeavours to raise 
the spirits of the anxious candidate for the honours of 
Alma Mater. The days were almost entirely spent by 
Charles in the Senate House, and by Philip in fidget- 
ing backwards and forwards, and longing to hear his 
report of how he had been faring in the last paper ; 
the evenings brought too much weariness and ex- 
haustion to the one to leave him much energy to talk 
or to be amused, and of course could not be violently 
lively to the other, though his consciousness of being 
really usefiil to his friend made him tolerably con- 
tented with his position ; but both of them practised 
the virtue of patience as well as they could, and since 
time must eventually pass away somehow, even if you 
do nothing to speed its departure, which was hardly 
the case with Charles Burton, whatever it may have 
been with Phil, the weary week at last came to an 
end, and the struggle was over, although the result 
would yet remain unknown for some days. 

" I can't stand this any longer, Charlie,'' said Darcy 
to his friend, the evening after the examination was 
concluded ; " it was all very well as long as I was any 
use in keeping you in spirits, and so on, but I see no 
fun in it now, so I shall be off to-morrow morning at 
nine, and if you take my advice you will too, and 
spend * suspense-week' with your \siot\vet. ^X»"^^\i^ 
qmte time enough to come bae^ oil Tl\xs«^^^ ^v^>n»^ 
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in order to be in time for the publishing of the lists on 
Friday morning.^ 

" As for ray going," replied Oharles, " that is a 
matter of absolute impossibility. You forget that I 
have another examination still before me, for which I 
must prepare now ; for although I feel quite con- 
vinced that you are far too sanguine in your antici- 
pations of my possibly proving senior wrangler, I 
really am beginnmg to entertain some little hopes of 
bein^ first Smithes prizeman, as Bobson is, I myself 
think, hardly mv equal in problems, though decidedly 
my superior in bookwork ; and Fortescue, I take for 
granted, is quite out of the question now." 

'^ Yes, poor animal ! not that he deserves a grain 
of pity after his shabby trick towards you ; but his 
selMicted pmiishment is heavy enough, for he wiU 
be nowhere." 

" I should fear not,'* said Charles, compassionately, 
"for I believe he did little or nothing even the first 
two days, and a man as ill as he was, could not have 
been fit for such work as the remainder. But I am 
really very sorry for him, since with all his affectation 
he was more vam and foolish than intentionally bad." 

Darcy shrugged up bis shoulders in dissent, but 
said nothing in contradiction, and for some minutes 
the conversation dropped altogether, each pursuing his 
own thoughts. Charles was the first to break the 
silence. 

" You are going down to Midharapton I suppose, 
from what you said about my accompanying you to 
see my mother ; are you going to make investigations 
into how the land lies with the free and independent 
electors, or have you any private business on hand, or 
do you merely answer with Hamlefs very uninteresting 
friend, ' a truant disposition, good my lordf" 

'' The friends of heroes always axo yexy uTvm\.«t^«\r 
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ing,'^ quoth Phil, philosophically; "witness that 
shocking ninny-hammer ' Fidus Achates,^ to omit the 
mention of many eaually doleful specimens. But as 
for my visit to Midnampton, I have, as you suggest, 
to look after my electioneering interestfl, and also to 
make some arrangements about the shooting, and to 
give orders about certain restorations of the poor old 
Hall; and finally, I have promised to assist, as the 
eaters of frogs would say, at Leila^s birth-night partv, 
when all the beauty, and ugliness besides, of the neigh- 
bourhood, will be congregated together in one fervent 
mass."'' 

" Including your new goddess, I suppose V said 
Charles, laughing. 

" Yes ! I think your sister is to be there. I aili 
not sure, but I should fancy so, for I understand that 
there are to be people of all ages, and as she appears 
a great favourite with Leila, she is certain of receiving 
an invitation.^^ 

" Is Florence Montgomery likely to be present, do 
you know f asked the student, slily. "Oh, l^hil, Phil! 
the ostriches are not alone in their vain expectations 
of hiding themselTes from the eyes of their pursuers 
by poking their own heads into the sand ; but per- 
haps you have some very pressing business at Mid- 
hampton, about making up those blue and white 
favours you spoke of." 

" I never mentioned anything half so hideous V 
returned Phil, indignantly ; '* I merely suggested, that 
after the parading of the blue ribands was over, the 
white might make an agreeable change; but as for 
mixing them, I never dreamt of such a thing.**' 

" At any rate, old fellow, if you do not intend to 
mix the blue and white in your favours, it is evident 
enough that you are intermiugjiw^ \Jc^^\fit \sn. ^^>5s. 
tbougbtB to some purpose, aii^i \X\aX» ^^'^ \s^^^^ ^^'^ 
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unite your devotion to your party and that to your 
lady love as inextricably as possible. Well, I heartily 
wish you success in botn of your undertakings.'*'' 

" To tell you the plain, unvarnished truth, Charlie, 
my love for my country, or rather my willingness to 
embrace any very disagreeable duties in her service, 
most marvellously requires foreign aid to render it 
strong enough to endure any severe trial, and although 
my enthusiasm might possibly be raised to the requi- 
site pitch by an appeal to do battle for ' the maids of 
merry En^land,^ 1 fear that a similar adjuration to 
do or die wr our spinning-jennies or our tallow trade 
would fell upon very deaf ears indeed. Like the im- 
mortal Mark Tapley, who in kissing Mrs. Lupin 
embraced his country, I think that the more I can 
connect the prospect of standing for the borough with 
the idea of a personal sacrifice upon the altar of my 
fair enslaver, the more in earnest I shall be in prose- 
cuting my canvass ; and you may rely upon it that I 
shall need Some stimulus, to force my unwilling nose 
to endure the stenches, and my hands to shake the 
dirty paws, and my ears to listen to the miserable 
twaddling which I shall have to undergo ere I reach 
St. Stephen''s, even if I should ever attain that haven 
of disquiet at all.''^ 

Phil about this time got rather over-sentimental, 
and there is no necessity to inflict upon the reader 
what his ill-fated friend was compelled to endure with 
such patience as he could summon up. We will there- 
fore once more leave our student to while away the 
week that must yet elapse ere his fete be known, by 
preparing himself for his second struggle, and tran- 
sport ourselves to Midhampton, where the future of 
Philip Darcy is already throwing before it "the 
shadows of coming events.'*' 



^^u i ^^*f>**^/^f>^if> 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

FLOEENCE MISTAKES CUPID FOR ANOTHER PERSON. 

*' You need not light the candles yet, Kathleen ; just 
close the shutters, and draw the curtains. I will ring 
when I want you, for I shall not begin to dress for half 
an hour yet."' 

And almost before the words were fairly past her 
lips, Florence Montgomery had sunk back in ner easy 
chair with an air of such perfect abstraction, as to 
render it a matter of great doubt whether she even 
heard the movements of her light-footed attendant 
quietly but actively obeying her mistress's directions. 

Long after the girl wa« gone did she continue in 
her reverie, gazing absently into the fire, whose flicker- 
ing light gleamed fitftiUy over her half-reclining figure, 
as leaning luxuriously back in her comfortable seat 
she almost unconsciously played with the large white 
Persian cat, which, rolling on the hearth-rug at her 
feet, was snatching in high glee at the tasteful little 
green velvet slipper extended to her, from time to 
time, by her peusive mistress. 

On the table lay a county paper of the most violent 
principles and uncompromising hatred to all and every 
one, except the very lowest and vilest ; and to some- 
thing therein contained the lady's thoughts appeared 
to be wandering, if we may judge from the broken 
sentences which occasionally fell from her lips, and 
to which we shall now give a more connected and intel- 
ligible form. 

" I am bitterly sorry t\iat \ ^N«t \\aAL ^xv.^*^^^^^ '^^ 
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do with persuading the poor fellow to come forward. 
He really seemed a very gentlemanly and intelligent 
young man, and not at all like the giddy boy I ex- 
pected to see, and of whom we intended to make a 
political catVpaw. How heartily, too, he seemed to 
feel the allusions to his uncle, and how anxious he was 
to do anything which he thought would appear a com- 

Eliment to his^ memory. I am afraid that we treated 
im very badly in making his best feelings the levers 
whereby to move him in the direction we desired, and 
I believe that had it not been for me they would not 
so easily have caught him. I was certainly blameable 
for pretending to take such an interest in his stand- 
ing. Here a deep flush suffused the whole face and 
neck of the day-dreamer, but whether of shame for her 
previous falsehood, or of consciousness that the interest 
was not quite so unreal as she wished to persuade her- 
self, who shall venture to decide ? " And to drag him 
forward,'' continued she, " to be the target for j31 the 
missiles of abuse so freely lavished on all who happen 
to be above the common herd, by the ' fourth estate ' 
of this independent and free-spoken country. Well, 
well, pussy !" giving the cat a playftil push with her 
foot, "the moon shines none the less brightly for 
being bayed at by all the tailless sheep dogs on the 
moors, or by all the wolves on the Pyrennees either, 
does it ? and considering that Aristides, the only re- 
spectable man of honour the Athenians ever possessed, 
was banished for that presumptuous singularity by 
scribbling his name on an oyster-shell, perhaps after 
all, there is no great hardship in having the said shells 
thrown at one instead. Yet I am heartily sorry that 
I took any part in persuading a young man like Mr. 
Darcy to forsake the pursuits and pleasures natural to 
his age and station, ftr the thankless task of elbowing 
Ais way through the miry roads of ]joUt\<ia^ to Oi very 
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uncertain tenure of power at the very best, and most 
probably to useless vexation and disappointment.^^ 

Her musings were here interrupted bv the re- 
entrance of Kathleen, with a magnificent bouquet of 
hot-house flowers. " With Mr. Darcy's compliments, 
miss, and the groom waits for an answer." 

"An answer, Kathleen?" said Florence, rousing 
herself; "is there a note then?" and she held out her 
hand for the letter. 

The envelope simply contained a card of the dances 
at Leila's party, and a pencilled request " to be per- 
mitted the honour of Miss Montgomery's hand for any, 
or all, of the measures therem mentioned." She 
hastily appended her name to a quadrUle, dismissed 
Kathleen with an injunction to return in a quarter 
of an hour, and a^ain resigned herself to her easy 
chair, where she held a somewhat long conversation 
with her confidante the cat ; and puss, to give her her 
due, was the very model of a well-bred minister, in 
the bland assent she gave to every remark in which 
she agreed, by rubbing her face against that of her 
mistress, while she preserved a respectful but signifi- 
cant silence upon such subjects as there is reason 
to imagine (from \ the pensive way in which she 
rubbed her nose with her paw,) did not strike her in 
precisely the same light as her honoured lady. The 
consultation was broken off, while still in hi^h debate, 
by the reappearance of Kathleen, with an intimation 
that the duties of the toilette must commence forth- 
with, unless Miss Montgomery meant to keep the 
carnage waiting ; an offence of such deep dye in the 
eyes of her father, that he hardly believed it possible 
that his idolized daughter could be guilty of it, despite 
the numerous authentic instances of similar recklessness 
which had occurred within his own knoy^V^dj^^ '^svsL^&sfc 
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f)art of young people not altogether devoid of good 
eeling, or dead to all sense of propriety. 

While the important business of dressing is going 
on, we will take a glance at the newspaper which lies 
upon the table, and endeavour to discover the para- 
graph which had so peculiarly attracted the attention 
of our pretty friend an hour ago. It was headed 
thus : — 



" BLACK AND BLUE WITH A VENGEANCE ! 



tf 



" We have just been informed that at a hole and 
corner meeting for the purpose of prosecution of the 
usual Blue corruption, neld at the nouse of a certain 
man of war, who has long served his country in the 
arduous fields of Knightsbridge and Windsor, and 
even in the far distant climes of Cork and Dublin, 
which precious assembly was attended by a large pro- 
portion of the squires and parsons who infest the 
neighbourhood, a young slip of the Universities has 
been fool enough to permit himself to be coaxed into 
promising to offer himself as a candidate for the re- 
presentation of Midhampton at the next general election, 
which is currently reported to be likely to take place in 
the ensuing spring. It is our duty to impress upon all 
the wide circle of our readers the necessity of observing 
a humane forbearance towards this boyish coxcomb, as 
he pursues his canvass through the streets of the soundly 
liberal city above-mentioned ; and let us beseech the men 
of the good town by no means to allow their honest 
indignation to betray them into committing any acts 
which may be misconstrued by a partial magistracy 
into illegal violence. And when we consider the 
difficulty of detecting the pei'petrator of any chastise- 
ment which an over-goaded people might be misguided 
enough to inflict upon one who seeks to rivet their 
chains yet closer, we are lost in amazemeGX. \j»\, xAi^^ 
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cotifidence in the meek endurance of the suffering 
operatives, evinced by this insolent attempt to wrest 
from the popular party a seat so emphatically the 
stronghold of Liberty and Independence." 

" You may take away your paper, Kathleen, when 
you go down stairs," said Florence, pointing to the 
journal which contained the paragraph in question, '' I 
have read the only piece of news in it which I wanted 
to see, and have had quite enough of it. But I am 
extremely sorry that any of you should find pleasure 
in reading sucn wicked and malignant trash." 

" But sure, Miss Florence, is it not very good advice 
indeed to give to those fellows who might feel disposed 
to be rough with Mr. Darcy ? and isn't it all as soft 
as silk ? The worst of it is, that people generally 
read these sort of things crab-fashion, backwards-like, 
and go and do the very things they were told not to 
do. Och .'. but Major I)elaney, of the Rangers, got 
himself into the mischiefs own scrape that way once 
at BallyraggamuiEn ; and although he swore by the 
grandmother of St. Patrick's piper, that he advised 
the boys all for the best, wasn't he as near as possible 
bruk, just because the stupid gossoons did not under- 
staud what he meant.''* 

" That is no reason why you should pull away at 
my hair as if you were hand-weeding the potatoe 
patch at home," said Florence, laughing, as the 
terribly spoilt little bower maiden proceeded with the 
most extraordinary gestures, and Irish vivacity, to 
give due emphasis to the tale she was narrating. 

" I beg your pardon, miss ! Til be as gentle as if 
I was brushing a butterfly's wing : only do let me 
tell you the story, for it was just such another mistake 
as I am afraid the gentleman who wrote in this paper 
has been making about Mr. Datc^ . ^i^^x \:i^^iysss5^ 
(Heaven rest his soul ! for \md dv^A. oiifc xl\^qN* ^^\icw\^ 
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nose in a punch- bowl, after a little friendly supper with a 
Glasgow relation of his) had a fanny habit of buying 
everything for nothing, at least he never paid a single 
soul, and the tradespeople were sometimes very disre- 
spectful to him, and sent writs after him, and made 
themselves very rude and disagreeable, until at last, 
though he was the best humoured man in the world, 
he used sometimes to get the least taste in life short of 
temper. One morning, as he was leaning out of his 
window in his shirt sleeves, smoking a short pipe, for 
he always said that cigars were unnational, and only 
fit for fellows who lived upon garlic, and never washed 
themselves except on the great festivals of the church, 
he saw two men dressed Eke farmers coming into the 
barrack yard, and peering about them in search of 
somebody. 

" ' Qrood morning, Captain ! ' says one of them, 
civilly, ' fine weather for the grass, and as good as 
gold for the crops too ! May I trouble you to tell me 
who is in command here ? I want to see if I can''t deal 
for some hay ; I have some as fine as ever you smelt/ 

" ' Yah ! ' said the major, ' you know me well 
enough, Nick Flanagan, and who is in command here 
too : get along with you about your hay ! what the 
blazes do the infantry want with hay, except the 
young officers, and they buy their own, and by the same 
token they never pay for it either. You want to be 
trotting round me, I know ; but youll have to get up 
very early in the morning to manage that, I can 
assure you, my boy.' 

" ' I know nothing about Nick Flanagan, I tell you,' 
said the man, sulkily, ' and I want to see the Major.' 

" ' Look away then, Nick,' says he, ' here I am, 

framed and glazed, when the window is down at least, 

Dke a beautiful picture, and as fine a man as any in 

tAe regiment, though I say it myselE •, \)u\. ^ V\«k\\aOT^ ^x^ 
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requested not to touch,' as they say in show-houses 
and you^re not going to lay vour dirty paws on me.' 

" * Bad luck to your Nick Flanagan,^ repeated the 
fiumer, angrily, ' I don't know such a man, and I 
never heard of him in my life."" 

" * The better luck yours,' said the Major, civilly, 
listeners never hear any good of themselves, and 
it^s a mercy that you donH hear all that folks say of 
you. But I should know your little parchment nose, 
if I saw it peeping out from underneath St. Peter's gown, 
not that you'll ever go where he is ! and once more I 
tell you that you are not coming in here.' 

"Meanwhile up came a lot of the boys, and stood 
all round the two strangers, wondering what was 
going on. 

" ' I am very sorry to tell you, lads,' begun Delaney, 
* that I am going to leave you directly, and it's afraid 
I am that I'll not be coming back for a long time. I 
am going to gaol with Nick Flanagan, the process- 
serverf and goodness knows when I shall be out ; I'll 
have to be white-washed, and upon my soul, scouring 
the blackamoor white will be a mere joke to scrubbing 
all my debts off me ; they're fairly grained into me, I 
believe, and I doubt whether all the Commissioners 
this side purgatory will ever get them out of me. In 
prison I'll die, aa sure as there is whiskey at Donny- 
brook, or salmon in the Blackwater, so I'll just say 

food-bye to you at once, and go off peaceably. Old 
IcGrowler will take my place ; he won't punish you 
much I dare say, but he's a godly man, and will be 
harder to deal with than me, poor sinner that I am ! 
so mind your eye, my boys ! or it's in trouble you'll be 
before to-morrow night ! Now, Nick, I'm quite ready,' 
and made as though he were about to get out q€ 
window. 
" You never heard B\ic\i a ^\vvSSkft^ ^ '^^ ^^^^ 
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made, when he said he must go to gaol, for they all 
liked him uncommonly for his fan and devilment, and 
he was a smart, good officer, too, though very good- 
natured to them, so they could not bear to lose 
him. 

" ' DonH be violent, boys i"* shouted the major ; 
' respect the majesty of the law, and don''t attempt to 
obstruct Nick in doing his duty. Och ! but Vd never 
forgive myself if any one was to drive them chaps' 
hats over their eyes, and pitch them into the pond ; 
and as for nailing that little fellow's ears to the 
pump, upon my life, I think it would be the death 
of me."* 

" Do you know, miss, ihat not ten minutes after 
Major Delaney had left the window, to get a few 
things together to go to gaol all nice and decent, a 
man comes running into his room, and calling out 
* Major ! they are off to the town like shots, for help, 
and they swear all sorts of vengeance against us ; but 
you'll stand up for us, won't you ?' says he, V for if 
you don't, there'll be a nice hot mess for some of 
us.' 

" ' What's the matter V says the major ; ' I'm too 
much engaged to be disturbed in this manner just 
now; and you are not respectful enough in your 
salute, my man, that is another thing.' 

" ' Murder !' says Terence Maloney, ' but it's not 
yourself that is turning against us, surely ! and he 
did the worst part of it himself.' 

" ' Did the worst part of what ? You've been 
drinking, I'm afraid, and Captain McGrowler will be 
down upon you for a certainty ; but who did what, 
my good fellow V 

" ' Oh, Major !' says the man, ' don't you go for to 

take part against us, for we did it all for the best ! 

dut one of the bays drove Nick's \iat ONet \i\a «^^%^ 
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and !«•...» another of them, I meant to say, did the 
thing that^s handsome for Bobby Gregan, and then 
thej hustled them across the yard on to the common, 
where there is an old sign-post, and they nailed Nick 
to it by the ear, as neat as a dead kite, quite delicately 
and softly, so as not to inconvenience him much, and 
then they ran away for a little distance, and hid 
behind a hedge to see what he would do. But may I 
die in sin^ if old Nick didn'^t pull out a knife, and cut 
off the bottom of his ear as clean as a slice of turnip I 
and off he set after the other fellow, whom the boys 
had let go, after kicking him part of the way to tne 
town ; and that'^s the end of it/ 

" ' End of it !' says the Major, ' I think it looks a 
precious deal more Uke the beginning ! Why could 
ou not take my advice, and let the poor man alone ? 
ut 111 not forsake you, you graceless dogs, for it^s a 
bad lot that you are, and want a quiet, steady man, 
like me, to look after you. No ! I u not leave you to 
yourseWes, lest you go on from bad to worse."* **' 

"Well! how did it endT asked Florence, "only 
be quick, for it is a very long story .^' 

" Why, miss ! there was a great fiiss about it, and 
the Major was to be tried, I believe, and everybody said 
that he''d be broken ; but he knew better than that, 
so he goes to Nick with a thundering big whip, and 
' Look here,^ says he, ' honour's a jewel, and glory is 
a much finer thing to any real man than a few dirty 
haHpence."*' 

" ' Oh, bum your glory !' said Nick, in a towering 
passion. 

" ' Listen to me, and reason,' says the Major, po- 
litely, ' and I'll tell you what I'd do if I were you. 
I'd take such a whip as this, and I'd lay it well over 
the shoulders of the man who \\a.A. c^SievjAa^ xssA^^isi^ 
then rdgo to the feir, and teW ^N€>T^\iCi^'^ \\$^fe\»^'OGa^X^ 
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served him out myself, and didn't want any lawyer* 
chaps to right me^-that's what Vd do. It's a deal better 
than going to law, like a sneak, and carrying your ear 
about to Assizes in a bit of paper, like a screw of 
tobacco.' 

^' ' But how on earth is the likes of me to take it 
out of your bones, Major V replied Nick ; * it's all very 
fine to give me advice like that, but you know very 
well I can't follow it. Why, you'd double me up 
and put me in your pocket, if I tried it on.' 

" ' Whist, my boy,' says the major, ' give and take 
is &ir play, all the world over ! and you shall do it, 
honour bright and shining, without my even sneezing, 
for fear of knocking you down.' 

'* * In the fair then,' grinned Nick, * all honest and 
above-board.' 

" ' Oh, yes ! in the very thick of it, and I'll run 
down the whole line of pigs, and scream murder at 
the top of my voice.' 

" ' bone with you. Major,' answered Nidc, ' and 
bad luck to the word I'll ever breathe in court against 
you !' and oflF the little fellow strutted, a good six 
inches nearer the moon than he had been before. 

" Next Thursday was the &ir, and out he comes in 
a bottle-green coat, with brass buttons, top-boots and 
buckskins, and a tremendous great whip under his 
arm, marching up and down the pig market, looking 
as savage as a Tartar, and every now and then flank- 
ing up a boneen with the long lash, as if to try its 
weight. 

" ' Why Nick !' said his friends, ' what a buck you 
have made of yourself, to-day ; and what a fine cor- 
rector you've got there.' 

" ' Yes,' says he, in an off-hand manner, ' Tm wait- 
ing for old Major Delaney, the murdering villain ! 
rS cut a bit out of him about t\ie Bam^ ^it^q ^aVVl^^v^^!!.^ 
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of ear thai I have lost, or maybe just a little taste 
bigger, to coyer the expenses ! !Bother your lawyers, I 
say ! ril be my own judge, and jury too, and 111 
teach him to mmd his manners a deal better for the 
ftitctre, m promise you.'* 

" * Pooh ! man aliye !** said the bystanders, ' you'll 
neyer dare to look at him, if he comes your way. 
He's the fiercest old devil in all Ireland, and would 
storm purgatory if the general sent him orders to do 
it ; ana as for Cerberus, that the Romans used to talk 
about, he'd ram one of his heads down the throat of 
another, and clap a red-*hot lumper into the jaws of 
the third, in a brace of shakes.' 

" * You'll see all about that,' says Nick, ' for here 
he comes ;' and, sure enough, as soon as the Major 
came up, he went in at him like a tiger, and cut away 
into his legs with his whip, as if he meant to keep his 
word. Off went the Major, as he had promised, down 
the pig market, yelling like a madman, and after him 
raced Nick, with the whip, slashing away right and 
left, so that it was a pleasure to see him, until at last 
he fell oyer a pig, and squashed his nose, which 
ended his satisfaction, as gentlemen call shooting one 
another. Next day, all proceedings were dropped 
against Major Delaney, for Nick rerased to give any 
more evidence upon the matter, and a week after, he 
was seen to shake hands with his late enemy, and was 
heard to say, with a chuckle — * That a real man never 
loyes a fellow so well as after he has had a little taste 
of a fight with him.' 

^^ The folks were all amazed at the white feather 
being shown by such a fire-eater as the tough old 
soldier, but were obliged to put up with the only 
explanation he would give, which was this — ' Poor 
little old scarecrow ! it amused laixxv ^xA. ^\^\» \sss;:^ 
me, 80 it would haye been cr\ie\ \.o \iais^ ^xi^^^^ssss 
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a little piece of innocent diversion in return for his 
ear : not that I am always in the same humour f and 
there was something in the way in which he said the 
last words, that somehow or other effectually pre- 
vented any one from trying in fixture when these ex- 
traordinary fits of good temper were on him. 

'' So you see, miss, that it is not always safe to 

five advice, for fear of putting mischief into people's 
eads, instead of keeping it out, and I am almost 
afraid that this will be the case with the gentleman in 
my paper, and that he will have done harm to Mr. 
Darcy, instead of preserving him fi-om it, as he 
intended.'' 

" Well, Kathleen, if he does, all I can say is, that 
I devoutly hope he may be treated like the Major in 
your story, but to much better purpose ; for, after all, 
a good stout whip is the only effectual mode of argu- 
ment with these degraded wretches, who first create 
a depraved taste, and then feed it with all kinds of 
base calumnies; since an appeal to their honour or 
good-feeling is utterly lost upon such miserable crea- 
tures, and a gaol is only too merciful an exchange for 
the squalid, vicious penury, in which the bulk of these 
firebrands spend their lives." 

And Florence, with a look of scorn, tossed the 
paper to her maid, and joined her father, who was 
awaiting her in the hall. 

I have translated Kathleen's story, for the most 

Eart, fi*om the racy language in which she told it to 
er mistress, into the vulgar tongue, not from any 
dislike or contempt for the Milesian, and still less 
from any vain idea that it would gain by the ex-* 
change, for my version is a miserably tame affair in 
comparison to hers, but for a reason very similar to 
that which induced the illustrious Johnson to favour 
the world with such a whimsically no^A Afi&ni^Aftw 
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of a horse's fetlock, viz., " Ignorance, ma'am, sheer 
ignorance !'' the real truth of the matter being, that 
1 am by no means learned in Irish idioms, and if I 
were, I could not spell them, even though the libera- 
tion of my country from a Yellow ministry were the 
prize of my erudition. 



■i^^JWVW^^A^A^^ 
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CHAPTER IX. 

"ENGLAND EXPECTS EVERY MAN WILL DO HIS DUTY." 

" So I understand from Leila that Mr. Darcy is ex- 

Eected at the Priory to-day," said Mr. Montgomery to 
is daughter, as they were on their way to the dinnlir 
party that was to precede the birth-night ball in the 
evening. "I was very glad to hear it, for after we 
had once got him in the humour to stand for the 
borough, it would have been extremely vexatious if he 
had taken it into his head to change his mind after 
all ; for these boys are so fanciftil that one is never 
safe of them. I think we must sound him on the 
subject of his address ; for when that is once out he is 
more compromised to his intention than we could 
reasonably expect him to be at present; and I 
should think it would not be a bad plan if you 
were to drop him a hint about the disappointment 
that it would be to the whole neighbourhood if he did 
not come forward, and the fine opportunity which is 
now offered him of putting himself at once, though so 
young a man, in a high position among the county 
femihes, and so on ; for you women understand by 
nature what we men only learn artificially, and even 
then only clumsily, compared to your sex, viz., the art 
of winding people round your little finger, as the 
saying goes, and playing upon their weakest point ; 
and we cannot lose him, that is clear enough; at 
least we £fhould have trouble enough to fill his place, 
if we do, " 
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"My dear papa ! " replied Florence, merrily, " your 
complimeDt to the deceitftil craft of my sex is enough 
to spur up even the least ambitious of women to exert 
herself to deserve it, though her heart were not really 
in the cause, which mine is, for everything about me 
is bright blue, except my stockings and my religion." 

" Your religion ! ' said the puzzled father ; " what, 
have they introduced colours m the squabbles of the 
clergy, then ? " 

" rfot exactly, my dear father, though I dare say 
they soon will : but there is a set of religionists 
usually styled Blue Lights I believe, of whom your 
friend, Mr. Dwight, is a luminous example, to which 
I most assuredly do not belong ; though I was bom 
in that pious country where the only recreation con- 
sidered decent upon Sunday is to lock your door, and 
drown alike your ennui and your senses in copious 
libations of whiskey and water ! " 

" My sweet girl ! " quoth the old gentleman with 
a rather ceremonious politeness, considering the re- 
lationship which existed between them, ^4t is very 
illiberal to make jests upon the religious opinions of 
any one, and very dangerous besides wnen those 
opinions are shared by a very influential body of men 
in the circle in which you move ; and I must, there- 
fore, beg of you not to allow your high spirits to 
betray you into saying anything to hurt the feelings 
of tnose with whom you are thrown in continiml 
contact.'' 

'' Especially if they possess any influence in the 
borough, I suppose, papa," retorted the young lady, 
roguiwily ; " but be not afraid ! for I not only abst.ain 
most cautiously from offending others by my intoler- 
ance, but strive to bear theirs with patience, for I 
think you must allow, that if the same mod<& <^^\h»^^- 
ling a subject be equally adm\ia&^<^ \,Q\io^^^w?vjss«^ ^ 
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and those of similar opinions to myself have a perfect 
right to laugh in a good-natured way at those who are 
so bitterly hostile to us/' 

^'You inexperienced girls do not comprehend 
political necessities," responded the oracular parent ; 
*' but I am sure that I have not the slightest wish to 
lecture you. All I wish of you is to lend your aid in 
keeping our young Mend and champion ud to his 
t>romise, and to give no offence by your raillery to a 
party who just now most especially require conciliating 
as much as possible." 

" I am afraid that I am going to vex vou very much 
by what I am about to say," murmured Florence, hesita- 
tingly, '' but I cannot nelp doing so, and I am sure 
you are too kind and just to blame me for following 
the dictates of my own conscience. The fact is," she 
continued, in a firmer and more distinct voice, ^' that 
I can have nothing more to do with persuading Mr. 
Darcy to contest the borough ; for I think it is ex- 
tremely unkind towards him to plunge him into all 
the petty brawls and miserable trickery of this pseudo- 
patnotic struggle for political influence ; and I smcerely 
nope he has changed his mind, and will refuse to come 
forward." 

Had not the darkness prevented Florence from 
seeing the &C/e of her father, as she thus expressed 
herself, it is not improbable that she would have been 
too much struck with the utter amazement depicted 
on it to have proceeded any further; as it was, 
his look of almost ludicrous bewilderment was lost 
upon her, so she continued her explanation, warming 
into her subject as she brought it to a crisis, and 

faining confidence from her perfect conviction of the 
onesty of her motives. 
" Had he been merely a riotous young Cantab, full 
of bojriBh glee, and rather enjoying tVie bwatU and ex- 
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citement of a contested election for its own sake, 
without any force of character, as most very young 
men are, and actually in want of a little experience in 
real life to mould into some shape his crude ideas of 
society, I should not have minded so very much the 
task of undertaking his education for the good of the 
cause ; or if he had been a stirring and ambitious 
young man, sincerely anxious to make a figure in pub- 
lic life, I might perhaps have cordially sympathized 
with his struggle to plant his foot upon the ladder 
which leads to political fame ; but as it is, I do not 
wish to bear any part in taking from his natural sphere 
a young man of high family, considerable wealth, and 
refined tastes, who may so easily, and so peaceably, 
satisfy all the real inclinations of his mind, without 
embarking upon the stormy sea of politics to which 
you are now To ruthlessly dooming hin,." 

" And is this the way,'' returned her father in a tone of 
vexation, " in which you carry out all your high- 
minded, chivalrous notions of devotion to your 
country, and the duty of preferring an active and 
energetic life to mere ignoble ease, to say nothing of 
still more romantic sentiments, with which you used 
to be so fond of favouring me, whenever my cold ex- 
perience was unable to keep pace with your soaring 
theories ? A rather astonishing change must have 
come over you, Florence, that you now advocate so 
pathetically the very life you then despised more 
bitterly than its faults deserved." 

*' Nay ! that is hardly lair, papa ! for I honour as 
much as any one a lofty ambition, nor have I lost one 
spark of my sympathy for those to whom the love of 
tneir country is as the breath of life ! but can we call 
a seat in Parliament an object of high ambition, or 
confound the narrow-minded, self-intereat^d^ ^x^^gsst 
Scramble for place and power, vAi\^\iQvwA^ \xv S^^'®*'^ 

VOL. I. ^ 
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days the yisions of most statesmen, with the gallant, 
soul-inspirating warfare of the true patriot, burning to 
rid his native soil of foreign usurpation T' 

" I do not say, Florence," replied Mps Montgomery, 
^' that a seat in the House is any longer what it was 
in my younger days, nor do I pretend to call it an 
object of ambition in any other sense than that in which 
the post of toil and danger is such to a young and high- 
spinted soldier ; moreover, far be it from me to encourage 
any one in Mr. Darcy's position to fix all his happiness 
on the attainment of place and power; but at the same 
time, I do maintain this, that it is no such mighty 
sacrifice on his part to give such aid as lies in the 
power of his propertv, his talents, and his personal 
interest to render to the good cause of keeping together 
in the councils of the state a body of men who are, by 
birth, education, and principles, above the vulgar 
pandering to every new vagary of the sovereign mob, 
and who can at any rate give the people time to think 
before a specious and dazzling fallacy be accepted as a 
brilliant truth, and steps be taken which can never be 
retraced, without any calm and dispassionate discussion 
of their merits having ever been given to them." 

*' But is there no rising man of our own party," 
persisted Florence, " whom you could select as the 
champion of our cause in the borough instead of this 
gay, light-hearted child of ease and refinement i Is it 
not better to put forward some one to whom the seat 
may be a stepping-stone to his darling ambition ; and 
who will go hand in hand with you all the more 
heartily that his interests are peirsonally, as well as 
publicly, the same as your own i There is no lack of 
funds, nay ! on that subject I cheerfullv a^ree that 
Mr, Parcy is bound to assist you with all his power ! 
there can be no dearth of suph men ! where then lies 
^Jie iDBupera^le difficulty V^ 
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" Listen to me, Florence/' said Mr. Montgomery, 
gravely, " you are my only child, and have been to 
me more even as a son than as a daughter ; for all 
your education has been personally superintended by 
me, and you know and share all my ideas, and all my 
opinions, except in the one particular of what you are 

K eased to call your Primitive and Apostolic Faith, 
ay, do not interrupt me — I am not about to speak 
disrespectftilly of it, so fruitfiil as I confess it to be of 
the very ablest and most earnest men in the church to 
which you belong. I say, that you, my daughter, 
are peculiarly the child of my mind as well as of 
my neart, and as you have broached this subject, I 
will do my best to explain to your entire satisfaction 
what I mean. You ask me whv I desire to brin^: 
forward Mr. Darcy, instead of some voung aspirant 
after public &me, whose interest as well as conviction 
it may be to advance our cause with aU his heart and 
all his eloquence ; I will tell you. 

" It has been the curse of our party now for many 
a long year to be served by these free-lances of politi- 
cal strife, these interested champions, and whenever 
we have trusted them we have invariably been 
betrayed. It is time now that we chose our leaders 
from among ourselves, and that the struggle should be- 
come one of principles and natures, not of mere party 
and intrigue. The men whom I now desire to see in 
Parliament as our representatives are what I will venture 
to call *the typical gentlemen,' by which expression I 
mean fair specimens of their class in everything — Ian- 
^age, manners, sentiments, and principles, nay, preju- 
dices and foibles included, if you will ; in a word, I want 
the nation to understand what we really are, without 
either favour or disparagement, when we speak out our 
honest convictions, as freely as we do atQxwjA ws!t ^-^iro. 
hearths; andbythisfeiir triavoi o^vtm^Tv\.^^a^^^^>»^^^^'^^'^ 
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one, am content to stand or fall. Now I can clearly 
see that Darcy will make an excellent member of this 
kind ; his frank, free-spoken manner ; his evident 
talents; his wonderfiil choice of language; his bold 
and fearless contempt for all the little trickeries of 
casuistry, and evident desire to come fairly and honestly 
to the real question at issue, will all tend to render 
him popular, if not with the House itself, (for who 
cares three barley-straws about that?) at least with the 
bulk of the earnest and sincere men, who are far more 
numerous in England than the demagogues imagine ; 
while at the same time he remains in every sentiment 
and habit, the unmistakeable country gentleman, and can 
by no one be regarded either as a hungry place-hunter, 
or the enterprising cadet of a noble house, anxious to 
billet him oij the country in lieu of providing for him 
themselves. 

" And do you think, with all your chivalrous ideas 
on the subject, that it is a mean distinction to be a 
man to raise the prestige of his whole class, not 
hf the exercise of gigantic wealth or unscrupulous in- 
trigue, but by promulgating sentiments of such sound 
honour and high principle that all good men must ap- 
plaud, and every thinking ii^iiid involuntarily exclaim 
' The body from which such a speaker comes, to which 
it is his proudest boast to belong, cannot be the inert 
mass of passive obstruction to all advancement which 
we have heard it called ; if these are the real senti- 
ments of the higher classes, how shamefully have they 
hitherto been maligned to us (' This ministry cannot 
stand long-^upon that every one is agreed ; then will 
come a struggle, not, as heretofore, between rival 
factions, but between two great principles ; on the one 
side mob-government, on the other a moderate and 
reasonable aristocracy, anxious to give a welcome 
/f<? ^// sterling talent if accompanied by honesty of 
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purpose and sincere devotion to the permanent 
interests of the state, but rigidly refusing to follow 
a multitude to do evil. 

" In this struggle I wish Mr. Darcy to play his 
part; and if it be any comfort to your chivalry to know 
that I clearly foresee, that so veiy far from leading to 
any rewards of vulgar ambition, his joining us at 
present is a mere linking himself to a movement 
whose time is not yet come ; be assured of this, 
that our party must very speedily be again driven out 
of office, in consequence of the very loftiness of the 
task which it is undertaking, and that all we hope 
for, even if we do ere long obtain the reins of 
government, is to sow the seeds of an increased 
respect for our sentiments, which may in due time 
spnng up and bear good fruit of order and political 
honesty. Once more, I repeat, the more fearlessly 
Mr. Darcy acts and speaks, the better ; and if you 
still think it unworthy of an English gentleman to 
publish his opinions upon the most weighty matters, 
in the very manner in which they are the most likely 
to have due attention given to them, or do honestly 
believe the public service to be a degradation, rather 
than an honour, I absolve you heartily from all parti- 
cipation in my endeavours to induce this promising 
young man to embrace what I, for one, consider a most 
praiseworthy career. All I then ask of you is not to 
say anything that may actually deter him from pur- 
suing his present intention, by the use of those argu- 
ments which with very young men are apt to obtain, 
when coming from a lady, a rather unfair preponder- 
ance over the more solid reasonings of his own sex. 
But here we are, close upon the Friory gates, so I 
can say no more.'' 

"I am quite convinced, iivy Afe^x SaJOws^T ^'^^ 
Florence, thoughtfolly, *^aiidiaT\i^\\.^xwsvxs\fc^»'^V<^^ 

1 
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up to ridicule the anxiety of any noble heart to be of 
some practical use ; or to extol the claims of the Fine 
Arts or Belles Lettres to our admiration over the 
more sterling qualities of public activity, or disinter- 
ested devotion to the good of our country at large." 
The carriage here rolled up to the hall-door of the 
Priory, and the conversation between father and 
daughter came to an end. 



^»^^^^^^^^^»* 
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CHAPTER X. 

THB SKELETON OF THE FEAST. 

The dinner at the Priory was the severest trial that 
the patience of Philip Varcy had ever yet undergone, 
for ne had now to bear the brunt of the practical de* 
tails of the impending contest, uncheered oy the more 
romantic visions which had on the previous occasion 
decked with fidlacious splendour his entrapment into 
bondage. Instead of the lively Florence, who was 
handed off by a captain of dragoons, he was delivered 
up into the ravenous clutches of a gaunt damsel of 
finy*two, who rejoiced in the high-sounding appella- 
tion of Miss Theodosia O^Flaherty, and who pos- 
sessed uncounted acres, and an unlimited supply of 
tenants in the fiurwest of Ireland, but whose rents were 
also uncounted, for the less satisfactory reason of there 
being none to count. However, what was lost in 
money was gained in grandeur, for she really could 
boast of her nundreds of dependents who were honestly 
attached to her ; and as sue had some little ftinded 
property, which had been left her by a base-bom 
&,ir whose memory she entertai/ed a sovereign 
contempt, she managed to get on tolerably well. She 
patronized Colonel Mainwaring, who had married her 
younger sister, in a most condescending manner, being 
fiilly persuaded that her vast arrears of rent, though 
they never could by any possibility be paid, entitled 
her to the position of a very wealthy and influential 
member of the fomily, and paid him. «. ^^s?^ ^\sr.^ ^^w 
jear, which generally lasted iot ra. ^^^«a^ <^^ ^ ^yoiss^^ 
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of months, during the whole of which time, every one 
was expected to be put out of his way to suit her fan- 
cies, be they never so ridiculous ; and the good- 
natured willingness with which the Colonel submitted 
to her eccentricities, was always put down by her to a 
due appreciation of her exalted position in society and 
boundless wealth. 

As a matter of course, she was a rigid member of 
the Romish Church, and paid most extravagant respect 
to the priests of her neighbourhood, as long at least as 
they were prudent enough to abstain from making 
their requisitions clash with her will and pleasure; but 
as for one refractory gentleman, who chose to unite 
practice with precept in the matter of fastings and 
penances, to a greater extent than suited Miss Dosy'^s 
ideas of propriety, she soon put an extinguisher upon 
him, by stoutly denying that he had ever been 
ordained at all, and devoutly praying that the abomi- 
nable fraud by which he had foisted himself up'on the 
bishop might speedily be detected and punished; 
after which, the poor man found himself in such bad 
odour amongst Miss 0'*Flaherty'*s adherents, that he 
suddenly tooK his departure one moonlight night, and 
his place knew him no more. 

For the rest, she was an excellent woman at heart, 
kind and generous to the poor, just in her dealings, 
and thoroughly honest and truthful in all her actions ; 
so that with all her many strange oddities, there were 
many worse women to be met with in every society 
than old Miss O'Flaherty, bore as she now was to poor 
Phil, whose attention wandered fearfully from her 
long rigmarole stories of the glories of her ancestral 
house to the other end of the table, where the man of 
war was laying close siege to Florence. 

To add to the sorrows of that pitiable youth, he 
^Mliscovered that no sooner would ihe \a,d\^^ ^\t th^ 
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room, than a strong-minded gentleman, who super- 
intended the politico-religious department of his pro- 
posed committee, was steadfiustly purposed to sound 
him upon the subject of sundry polemical questions, 
most artistically contrived to sow dissension in any 
camp, however united before, and to extract from him, 
if possible, the most explicit pledges, to carry out to 
the very last bristle upon the tail of the whole hog 
the Protestant institutions of Great Britain. Of this 
hero Phil had the liveliest conceivable horror, and 
gloomily did he ponder over the safest mode of eluding 
a danger from which it was utterly impossible to 
escape receiving injury if once feirly met, and while 
Miss O'Flaherty was edifying him with legends of 
the departed grandeur of her &mil^, his anxious soul 
was rapidly dividing itself, as Virgil has it, now here, 
now there, in search of that truest of all wisdom, a 
moderate and conciliatory policy. 

Heartily did he long for one moments consultation 
with the fair guide he had selected as the pole-star of 
his destiny, not only to inquire a little how this sub- 
ject was' regarded by the bulk of his constituency, but 
also (I blush for my hero as I record it), to make 
quite sure of not hurting her particular prejudices by 
any unguarded speech, however unlucky he might be 
as a general question, and much would he have given 
to know under what banner she marched upon this 
subject ; for though it was not in Philip Darcy to have 
actually belied his own opinions to have gained favour 
even there, yet I fear that his opposition to her senti- 
ments might have been unduly weak, had he been 
conscientiously compelled to decide against her. But 
fortunate for him, in good truth, little as he knew it, 
was the chance that separated him from the counsels 
he sought ; for if his neighbour of \jRft ^^^<ifc55cecw'^^^'^ 
had been again by his side, aiiA.Si\i^ ^^g^vcLV^^^^s^*- 
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in with thirsting ears the onclea whidi fell from those 
rosy lips, Philip Darey might as well hare stood for 
Manchester as Midhampton, and the strong-minded 
gentleman would have haaided him oyer to Mtan, in- 
stead of proving, as he ey^ituallr did, his very 
staunchest ally in his canvass for the borough. At 
length, his deeply-pondering wits recmved an acci- 
dental enlightenment fix>m one of those purely for- 
tuitous remarks, which sometimes strike us as though 
they must be meant for the parables which we make 
of them ourselves. 

" My dear hwiy,'' he heard Captain Devereux 
Uandly remark to Florence, '' the safest place, as well 
as the most creditable, to seize a bull is by his horns, 
always providing that you have pluck enough to catch 
boldly at him first/^ 

These words rang in Darcy'^s ears with a simificance 
for which he could hardly account, and set his mind 
at work upon the benefit of a bold and decided line of 
action in his present dtl^nma; and the more he 
thought of it, llie more feasible it appeared, until his 
determination was finally quite fixed, to commence 
the explanation of his sentiments himself, and by 
volunteering the information desired by his supporters, 
rob his questioner of an excuse to linger upon a sub- 
ject which had already received a sufiSicient amount of 
attention from him. This resolution he hastened to 
put into effect as soon as the ladies had quitted the 
room ; and before his tormentor had time to arrange 
himself to open the case with all the pomp and cere- 
mony befitting the occasion, Darcy was already upon 
his legs, and in fiill career of his voluntary exposition 
of his sentiments upon church affairs. Avoiding, with 
great dexterity, all opinion upon the minor shades of 
difierence between the various bodies of the Protestant 
community^ he plunged into a moet uxvd.QU\ahVY Vio^tAl^ 
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philippic a^nst the evil rule of the Bomish priest- 
nood over the uneducated masses, amongst whom their 
greatest influence lay, and contrived with profound 
skill, to make the matter at issue appear to be one, 
not as his questioner meant it to be, of various shades of 
o}Mnion amongst those who nominally belonged to the 
same body, but of broad anta^nism between the Church 
of Borne and the national &ith ; and alluding to the 
bitter hatred with which the supporters of the party to 
which he belonged would be received by the priesthood 
in Ireknd during the impending struggle, he concluded 
his address by an offer, if it should be considered at all 
expedi^it or advantageous to the cause, to give up his 
candidate^hip for Midhampton to some ouier fitting 
person, who should be supported by him with all his 
power, and himself come forward as the opponent of 
the domination of priestly misrule in the Irisn county, 
in which Colonel Mainwaring possessed extensive 
estates and no little influence over a prosperous and 
contented tenantry^ upon whose warm support he could 
depend, for making the contest at least something 
more than a mere show. 

" If, gentlemen,'** said he, in conclusion, " you have 
any use for a man not very easily frightened, to bring 
forward as the determined supporter of a ministry, 
against whom the whole power of the Bomish Church 
will be most unscrupulously and unsparingly exercised, 
you may very safely count upon me, as my desire is 
rather to advance the good cause, than to aggrandize 
myself/' 

Now, I beg to say, that Philip Darcy in making 
this promise was no hypocrite, and had no intention 
of declining to keep his word if he w^re called upon to 
undertake this new crusade, for he had now thoroughly 
imbibed the spirit of his party, and wa& e^voL^y^^s^ 
anxiou£f to serve it, wherevex MAmN^V^a^asi^^^^xs^^fiss^^ 
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it might require his support ; but, on the other hand, 
to aver that he wished to make the exchange, would 
be saying too much for his preference of the most un- 
pleasant seat of war that the whole strife afforded, so 
that it was with heartfelt satisfaction that he heard 
Mr. Dwight'^s expressions of congratulation, that the 
constitutional Blue committee had met with the good 
fortune of securing a candidate whose sentiments did 
him such honour. As for losing him, that was out of 
the question, and his (the speaker^s) greatest wish 
was, that Mr. Darcy mi^ht continue to represent their 
town, until he was translated to the Upper House, for 
his services to religion and morality at large, or if his 
merits remained for ever unacknowledged by such 
rewards, until he went to his^ grave, fall of years and 
honours. 

Several speeches followed, and sundnr details as to 
the mode /conducting the canvass wire discussed, 
but the critical point in the voyage of our friend was 
safely past, the sunken rocks happily avoided ; and 
nothing now awaited him but the ordinary exertions 
and perils of the passage, so that he was able to seek 
his room, to make a few little alterations in his dress 
for the evening ball, with a marvellously lightened 
heart, and to prepare for a grand attack upon Florence 
Montgomery, without having his attention distracted 
from that important object by any unpleasant fore- 
bodings of evil to come. Never had he felt in higher 
spirits, and yet more unlike the wild, adventurous 
student of former days. Never had he looked upon 
the quiet, every-day routine of a country life, with 
greater pleasure than now, as he sate by the window, 
gazing absently forth into the star-lit night, and weav- 
ing airy dreams of calm and usefal prosperity, and of 
long happy years of placid enjoyment, rather than of 
the gay excitement in which he had »o gjce^iitl^ Tev^lkd 
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heretofore. There were no brilliant reception rooms, 
or splendid tiers of opera boxes before his mental 
vision now ; no madcap adventures of a romantic life 
had any attractions for him in his present mood, nor, 
despite of the pursuit in which he had been so lately 
engaged, did his thoughts wander to the crowded 
benches and stormy debates of the House of Com- 
mons. Nay, strange to say, the visions so inexpres- 
iSibly soothing to him, had little relation to youthM 
associations at all, but were almost entirely ens;rossed 
by middle life, or even approaching age ; and tne pre- 
vailing impression they left behind, was rather — how 
blessed a thing it is to be honoured and respected on the 
brink of the grave, and to die happy, than how much 
enjoyment of life was still withm the reach of his 
youth and wealth. And in these musings the gentle 
&ce of Florence shone continually forth, robbed indeed 
of its girlish beauty and freshness, but as he thought, 
purified and hallowed, rather than injured by the 
change, until he even fancied that she had never looked 
so lovely in any of his numerous heart-drawn portraits 
of her during the last few days, as when his ideal 
picture painted her as the aged, silver-haired wife, 
who clasped the hand of the fast dying man, in whom 
with a soft melancholy, actually pleasurable, he ap- 
peared to recognise himself. 

" I might choose a worse pole-star, as Charlie says,^"* 
murmured he, and as he spoke he lifted up his eyes, 
as if in half-unconscious search of the star he men- 
tioned, but started with surprise and undefined appre- 
hension, or superstition, to call it by a rougher name, 
as he beheld that one part of the heavens shrouded 
by a densely black cloud, while all around appeared 
bright and clear in all the magnificence of a frosty 
winter"*s night. 

He tried to laugh off thie \mignc^»a\w^\\2^^^^^^^^=^^^^^ 
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to himself snatches of meny songs ; he recalled For- 
tescue'^s ludicrous appearance when he surprised him 
at his studies at the Cock in Boots, and left no re- 
source untried to turn the current of his gloomy 
thoughts, but it was all in vain ; the dispiriting omen 
still hung coldly and heavily on his breast, and with 
almost straining eyes he continued gazing into the 
sky, where the cloud still lingered like a funend pall, 
as though his yery life depended on the reappearance 
of the star, till a loud knocking at the door awoke 
him from his reverie, and brought him back to real 
life. 

" Are you coming to-night at all, Philip ? or am I 
to sit out fiye dances running? I have waited four 
already !'' said the voice of Leila, through the key- 
hole, " but I won't refuse one more partner for your 
sake, that is certain ! so if you are not down in five 
minutes, I shall give a practical proof of having read 
old Rollin'^s dry history, and by dancing with young 
McLeod cause the throne of King Philip to be filled 
up by 'Alexander and his successors.**' 

" rll come in a moment, Lola !** said Darcy, rous- 
ing himself, and just as he left the window, the cloud 
suddenly parted, and forth shone his long-looked-for 
star, bright and tranquil as a tiny ball of silver. 
" May it be an omen !** said he, with a feeling of 
more relief than he would have readily confessed. 
*' Now, Leila, I am ready, and Alexander McLeod 
shall find, like his Macedonian prototype, that when 
he comes to the throne which you apparently promise 
him in your heart, he will have something to do to 
eclipse the fame of his immediate predecessor." 

So saying, he performed two or three most extra- 
ordinary demi-voltes, which certainly spoke well for 
his activity, and soundness of wind and limb, when, 
taking his fair companion by wliat lie c«S\e^ '•'' \Jsi% xiv^ 
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of her BQck,^ i. e^ encirdUng the back of it with his 
finger and thumb, he ran her down-stairs in this eo- 
oentrie &ehion, and made his appearanoe in the dano- 
ing-n>om, looking as demure as if he were perfectly 
incapable of sudb very riotous and improper behaviour. 

Tm sets were already forming for the Lancers, 
which was a standard performance in the house of the 
good cok)nel, for the sake of old associations, when 
Leila returned with her truant cavalier, and hastened 
to take her place ; and the music beginning almost 
immediately upon her reappearance, she had at first 
but little leisure to observe the wanderinsr g^lances and 
«xtnoidiiiar7 absence of maimer of he/plrtner, who 
seemed to be dancing in his sleq), so earnestly did he 
keep his eyes fixed on one comer of the room, with a 
kind of &8cinated stare, as though he perceived some 
vision of no very agreeable kind, from which it was in 
vain to attempt to distract his attention. But when 
the pauses in the figures allowed her a little more 
time fi)r observation, she was amazed to mark his 
idtered manner, and inwardly wondering what could 
be the cause, and determined to ask him point blank 
the moment the dance was over, set her httle wits to 
work in the meanwhile to decipher the reason, upon 
the same principle as we turn over a letter in an un- 
known hand, and examine the seal, post-mark, and 
eveiy conceivable token whereby to guess at what we 
can immediately set beyond doubt by simply open- 
ing it. 

At first, she thought that it might be some un- 
easiness at Florence's flirtation with Captain Devereux, 
but soon discovered that this could not be the case, as, 
in th« first place, his eyes never wandered in her 
direction, but were intently fixed upon a perfectly 
different comer of the room •, w\d^ m ^^^ \i«x^»«» ^^i^ 
dsmael was by no means engaged m eo t^^^'Sk^^^^^^^'^ 
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an occupation as that before mentioned, but was talk- 
ing to an exceedingly deaf old lady, through her ear- 
trumpet, about her subscription to a coal-club, of 
which the said Florence was the principal patroness, 
and was noticing Gaptam Devereux no more than 
that gallant warrior, deep in a rubber of whist, was 
watching her. 

' Her second idea was, that Philip was so electrified 
by her aunty's new Bird of Paradise head-dress, that 
hfs mind was rather wandering from sheer amaze- 
mont, but then he would have got tired of staring 
long before now, besides which, his grave and troubled 
face forbade the idea that it was in any comical be- 
wilderment that he was at present involved. It was 
evidently something very disagreeable, and she longed 
to solve the mystery ; but nothing in the important 
comer could she behold, save two fox-hunting squires, 
watching their dancing daughters, and wishing them- 
selves at home ; her aunt aforesaid, who had collared 
the curate of an adjoining parish, and was knocking 
his heretical ideas out of him, as she fondly hoped, 
and a very meek, gentle little woman, who had lately 
settled near Midhamption as a German governess and 
music mistress, and whose husband was usually sup- 

1>osed to be addicted to such little practical jokes as 
ugging her downstairs by the hair, or pelting her 
about the house with a boot-jack, which he used as a 
kind of boomerang, inasmuch as the victim had to 
bring: it back ao^ain whenever it was thrown at her 
head. 

"It can'^t be little Mrs. Krummacher, surely," 
thought Leila ; " and yet it certainly looks rather like 
it, for she is as crimson as a peony, and is staring at 
him too ; and Mo declare that the tears are coming 
iuto her eyes. Oh, Phil, my sweet friend ! but you 
shall he rarely plagued for this \ ^o, \\, ea.Ti\ \i^^ 
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either, for I douH believe she ever was in England 
before she married ! Well, bat then Phil has been 
so much abroad ! perhaps it is after all. What a 
pasty-fiused, dowdy creature she is, glowering at us 
with her watery eyes, the colour of a washed-out 
school-room breakrast-plate !''' and Leila'^s own mag- 
nificent black ones began to sparkle with incipient 
dislike of her darling &vourite of the previous six 
months. 

Not that our pretty friend had been committing 
the folly of formm^ a premature affection for Philip 
Darcy, since of this silly misconstruction of his 
brotherly kindness to her she was quite innocent, 
but that she possessed, in no ordinary degree, that 
vague jealousy of being neglected by any one whom 
she liked, which is by no means uncommon in girls of 
her age ; and as she had quite made up her mind to be 
PhiPs especial pet during this identical evening, and to 
add to the flowers of her birth-night coronal the glory 
of monopolizing the lion of the party, she naturally 
felt somewhat humbled and mortified at this lame and 
impotent conclusion to her ambitious hopes. 

Besides which, she now remembered to have heard 
some kind of indistinct report, that Darcy had been 
very nearly entrapped into an extremely imnrudent 
marriage, when little more than a boy, and that the 
object of his in&tuation was a foreigner; wherefore 
her suspicions began to &11 more and more on the 
unlucky little German, whose face grew momentarily 
more and more sickly, whose eyes faded into a lighter 
blue, and whose feet waxed larger, until they threat- 
ened to cover the whole floor (Leila, as became a 
damsel of Andalusian symmetry in that respect, de<* 
tested enormous feet), as the conviction of her iden- 
tity with the man^hunting minx, of oVi ^ykv^ Xi^^'isssfe 
more Grmly isettled, as a thmg ^^a\» ^ x^^^^^^s^^^ 
doubtj in the impetuous mind oi\ieT e?L«aivs>st> 
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The set at length came to an end, and Leila pro- 
fessing to have a great desire for some lemonade, 
dragged her pawner into the breakfast-room, as if in 
seardi of the refreshment in qaestion, but no sooner 
had she got him all to herself, than she ca^e to A 
dead stop, and forgetting her thirst, seized him hj 
the arm with both hands, and demanded, with tH^ 
determined air of a highwayman--^ 

" Whom have you been staring at all the time 
we were dancing, Phil! You never paid me the 
least attention ; and you quite murdered our whole 
set by the atrociously wooden way in which you 
moved. I only wish you could have seen vourself in 
the glass, setting to Mary Cunningham, like one of 
those jointed dolls which are pulled!^ strings ! You 
would be prettily ashamed of yourself, 1 promise you. 
What is the matter V 

^'Matter enough, my dear; the cat trod on my 
foot !^^ replied Philip, screwing up a laugh. " I did 
not know that I was enacting Macbeth, at that inter- 
esting conjuncture when the ghost of Banquo appeared 
at his supper-table as vice-president, and probably 
volunteered a song, only Shakespeare has forgotten 
to record it.^^ 

" Now, it is no use your trying to turn it off in 
that way, Philip, for I am sure there was something 
to annoy you. Do tell little Lola, there'^s an old 
darling ! and I'll never mention it to any one, I won't 
indeed ; but I should so like to have a secret, quite a 
nice one, you know, very melancholy, and of dreadftil 
importance, and so on." 

Philip shook his head. '' I was only struck with the 

strange likeness of one of your friends to a lady whom 

I knew some years ago, and I dare say I stared more 

than was quite polite ; but I hope nobody else saw it, 

J&r it must have appeared very m-bred'' 
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Leila was lialf-oonyinced at first, or at any rate very 
smeh shaken in her opinion ; but then returned to 
hear mind the suspicious fact that the lady herself had 
wpeared to be as much struck with the likeness as 
Fhilip himself, which was rather too much to be as- 
fitgned to an accidental coincidence ; so she laid no 
stress upon this shabby attempt at an explanation, 
but imrsaed her original intention of coaxing him out 
of the secret, if possible, and if she could not mani^e 
that, to set all ner wits to work to find it out mr 
herself. 

^^ I must and will know all about it,^ said she, 
pettishly, ^^ if it give me never so much trouble ; and 
it is a very cleverly concealed thing indeed, my dear 
Phil, that lies hid very long from the search of a 
woman, when she once makes up her mind to find it 
out ; but it is very unkind of you not to tell me, for 
I always tell you everything, and I will be as silent 
as the Speaker of the iiouse of Commons, who is so 
called, according to papa, because he is the only man 
who is not at liberty to hold forth as much as he 
likes, whether he understands the subject he is talk- 
ing about or not ; but, as I was saying, I will be 
quite silent, and perhaps I might be of some use to 
you too. But it you wonH, you wonH, I suppose! 
nevertheless, I will lay you a little wager that 1 Know 
all about it by this day month.^^ 

Darcy was profoundly vexed at this speech, for he 
fiiUy appreciated the inconveniences which might 
arise from Leila's curiosity, and he knew her well 
enough to feel convinced that she would leave no 
stone unturned to fiilfil her threat ; at the same time, 
that he had no inclination to make a confidante of a 
flighty, romantic girl of fifteen, especially in a matter, 
the exact merits of which were a IvtUa QaSEkS!»5^» ^1 ^s^c 
planation^ except to one perfectVy ^b^x^'ivoX^^"^^^^^*^'^ 
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world, embracing, as it did, many considerations, the 
foil weight of which would be very imperfectly com- 
prehended by the unworldly nature of his little friend. 

" Will you wait patiently for the secret until the 
end of the month you mentioned,^' said he, "instead of 
spending it in trying to find out what will be a ter- 
rible mare's-nest when you have got it ? If you will, 
I will promise either to tell you at the end of that 
time, or to give you free leave to hunt about after it 
as much as ever you choose, without offending me. 
But at present, if we are to continue friends, you must 
be no spy upon my movements.*' 

I should blush to record the answer which Leila, in 
a most unblushing manner, made to this appeal ; suf- 
fice it to say, that it was not confined to words, even 
as fiur as audible acquiescence in his request was con- 
cerned, as with a face radiant with childish joyousness, 
she accompanied her cavalier back into the ball-room, 
and handed him over to Florence, while she herself 
commenced her practical study of "Alexander and 
his successors." 



%^M#«^^^^M«M^rf% 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE VIOLET DECLARES WAB UPON THE JONQUIL. 

*' So you are really going to settle amongst us, and 
fit up the old Hall in all its former magnificence,^ 
said JFlorence to her partner, Philip Darcy, as they 
paraded up and down after the quadnlle, to which his 
Douquet had served as a pretext for engaging her so long 
beforehand. " I am really very glad that the poor old 
place is to be restored at last, for it has been gradually 
falling into decay for upwards of a century, and it 
seems a pity that such a very fine building should be 
entirely lost to the county. But now I suppose it will 
recover all its original beauty ; for we hear most won- 
derful accounts of the architects, masons, and carpen- 
ters, who are to be employed on the repairs ; nay, a 
rumour has gone forth that Sir Bupert'^s banquetting 
hall is to be converted into a library, from whence we 
venture to predict a handsome collection of books, and 
that a large picture-gallery is in contemplation in the 
north wing of the house, to which Leila has super- 
added a museum of curiosities; but this, I presume, is a 
mere phantom of a lively imagination, produced most 
probably by her own attachment to old coins, snails from 
the Great Wall of China, and so on, not forgetting a 
stirrup of John Sobieski, presented to her by a Pole, 
whose name no reasonable person would even wish to be 
able to pronounce, and a missal bound in human skin, 
in both of which agreeable relics she takes great delight, 
and believes most unhesitatingly in their genuineness .''' 
"To tell the truth, Miss Montgomery," replied 
Darcy, with a smile, " aVlYvowi^ ^^ <5wc&fe^^^'^ 
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will rather damage my character for sanity in your 
eyes, the account you have heard from Leila regarding 
my collection of curiosities and relics is perfectly cor- 
rect ; for I am very fond of such memorials, when I 
have sufficient reason to believe them to be genuinely 
connected with the associations which they are intended 
to recall, and as I have travelled a great deal in out 
of the way countries, and seen a good many strange 
places and events, by which means I have been enabled 
to collect a very tolerable quantity of curiosities with 
my own hands, I hold them in considerable r^ard as 
tokens of the different vicissitudes through which the 
countries to which they belong have passed, are passing 
still, and very probably may yet pass during my 
life-time, for I think I may venture to inelu& the 
fixture, since I devoutly hope that many things ch»rac« 
teristic of the present may ere long be simply lellcs of 
a tribulation gone by, never to return ; ^id as for 
Leila's stirrup, permit me to remark that you are on 
this occasion the victim of a lively imagination, since 
the Pole of whom you speak is no Pole at all^, but a 
Daco-Boman of the Banat, or what you would call a 
Hun^ian, and his name so &r from bemg as imprac- 
ticable as you imagine, is a particularly easy one to 
pronounce, for even your lips might be brought to 
compass sounds no more barbarous and rough than 
Marcellus Aurantius/^ 

^' Well ! I am sure that there was something much 
more unearthly upon the label," said Florence, merrily, 
'^four syllables, at least, with a preponderance of con- 
sonants in each word, which it m^es my blood run 
cold to recall to memory. But as you appear to know 
all about him, I will not pretend to contnidict you."" 

'' I rather suspect, lady &ir, that you mistook his 
native territorial title for his name, at which mistake I 
feel but little surprise ; but however that may be, he is 
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eertamly called, aa I told you, Marcellus Aurantius, 
althougn it is not improbable that Leila has compli- 
m^itarily designated him by the appellation by which 
he.is known amongst his own people, which signifies 
neither more or less than simply ^ He who dwelleth 

at / He is a very chivalrous, noble fellow, I can 

assure you, and if he comes to visit me, which is far 
fix>m unlikely, you must take care of your heart/' 

"I think, Mr. Darcy, it would have been more 
gallant to haye entertained a wholesome fear for the 
peace of mind of your friend, instead of being so con- 
siderate of mine ! but you men are in reality a good 
deal vainer than women, and live in a constant appre- 
hension of being too attractive. So we are positively 
to be regaled with a museum, and have our education 
m antiquities and archeology nerfected by what the 
inspectors of public schools would call object lessons. 
Are you and Leila then going to be the lectu- 
rers ? "* 

" Certainly, if youVill attend our course of study ; 
but just at present I want your counsels upon things 
essentially modem in their nature. I was very nearly 
filling a victim this evening to a Mr. Dwight, who 
appears to be a kind of Exeter Hall prophet, and I 
should be glad to know how the neighbourhood is dis- 
posed upon the religious topics of the day, in order to 
avoid, as much as possible, such subjects as may cause 
dissensions, for I rancy that the gentleman I have just 
mentioned will very soon make another descent upon 
me, and it is as well to be prepared." 

" I can giye you no comfort there,'** said Florence, 
musingly ; ^' the man is quite mad upon what he con- 
siders the dangers which environ the Protestant &ith, 
from the never-ceasing ravening of the Bomish wolf, 
and the plain fact is, that it is utterly impossible to go 
fiw enough to satisfy him, witUout \,\«?kv\\% ^^ssa^'^ 
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into a species of Howling Dervish ; and yet to offend 
his prejudices is, to one of your party, almost certain 
destraction, for he is, politically speaking, as useAil and 
yaluable a man as, viewed in a religions light, he is a 
contemptible fanatic and dreamer of dreams. I know 
not what advice to give.'' 

" I managed to moUifV him this evening,'' resumed 
Phil, " by a violent onslaught on the Bomish priest- 
hood, but what sacrifice will suffice on the next occa- 
sion I am at a loss to imagine, for I cannot and will 
not go all his lengths, come what may; the only 
thing that I can think of is to draw out old Miss 
O'Flaherty on the subject of her pet priests when Mr. 
D wight happens to be present, and by taking the 
immaculately Protestant side against them, which I 
can conscientiously do, stop this tiresome gentleman's 
mouth on minor topics." 

" But can you do this without going against your 
own convictions," said Florence, earnestly, " or 
attaining your end by an unworthy subserviency to 
illiberal and unjust prejudices, for I am sure that you 
would not wish to owe your success to any stratagem for 
which you would blusn hereafter ? Pardon me, Mr. 
Darcy, if I take a strange liberty in speaking thus ; 
but for the sake of your honour and self-respect, do 
not be led into the error of thinking that ends 
justify means, and that it does not signify through 
what miry roads you proceed to power, provided 
that you mean to use that power aright. Better 
take no part whatever in public affairs than sacrifice 
your sense of what is honest and true to mere 
expediency, and this, believe me, is the grand prevail- 
ing distinction between the conflicting parties of the 
day, between the Violet and the Jonquil, that the one 
desires to follow that which is good and sound, inde- 
pendent\jr of its selfish policy, the other regards 
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nothing but what is popular, and conclusive to the 
retention of o£Sce. Between these two, what honour- 
able mind can hesitate one instant V* And Florence, 
as if suddenly awakening to a sense of her too manifest 
interest in her subject, abruptly paused, with a glow 
of shame upon her expressive features, which gave 
them to the enamoured eyes of poor Phil a yet greater 
charm and attraction. 

**' You speak as an English maiden ought to speak,^' 
said he, aamiringly, '^ and if all ladies were as good 
counsellors as you it would indeed be a happy thing 
for my countrymen, that they are so proverbially 
influenced by the opinions of your sex. But I can 
assure you. Miss Montgomery, that on this occason 

if our kind warnings were not needed to insure my per- 
ect acquiescence in the sentiments which you have just 
broached, for I myself hold it in the highest degree 
unworthy of a man of honour to derive any personal 
advantage to himself from an unjust concession to 
injurious principles, or calumnies, against the adver- 
saries of nis opinions or interests. Nothing can be 
farther from my intentions than to cast any unfair 
imputations upon a faith, held in all ages by so many ex- 
cellent and pure-hearted men ; but as to the Irish priest- 
hood themselves, and the shameless impositions which 
they practise upon their confiding flock, the profligacy 
which they hide under a cloak of sanctity, and the vio- 
lence, fraud, and falsehood they encourage in all directions 
to suit their own ends, I have no scruple in inveighing 
against them to Mr. Dwight's fiill content, and I think 
that in so doing, I am no very bad friend to the very re- 
ligion which they profess ; for terrible indeed is the mass 
of obloquy heaped upon all its adherents, which belongs 
in justice to the priesthood, and to it alone." 

Florence'^s face brightened up at this exijlanation. 
" I was sure," said she, ^^ tYvaX ^qm ^ws^n^ \^<5^\5aj^^ 
VOL. I. ^ 
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meant to curry favour with your supporters in such a 
shabby manner as pretending to sympathise with that 
most monstrous libel upon religious toleration which 
finds so much favour in the eyes of Mr. D wight ; and 
as to the persons you mention, I am afraid there is 
abundance to be said about them, without being com- 
pelled to resort to the slightest exaggeration." 

" There is indeed," said Phil, laughing, " and I 
will confine myself most scrupulously to their lives 
and conduct, and never touch upon matters of doc- 
trine : will that content you, fair monitress ? " 

His companion smiled assent, and was turning the 
subject into another channel, by making inquiries into 
the travels of which he had lately spoken, when 
suddenly his indirect compact with Jem Farren flashed 
across ms mind, and he hastened to unbosom to his 
pretty confessor his late aberration fi-om the rules of 
open war&re. 

" It was carelessly done," said he, in an apologetic 
tone, " and I really had never thought very seriously 
about the matter ; you good people fairly teased me 
into coming forward, and of all my captors, you, fair 
lady, had uie most blame to answer for, in taking me 
away from my peacefiil obscurity to plunge me into the 
bustle and excitement of what will evidently prove a 
very sharp contest. All I thought of at first was, how 
to gain my seat ; at any rate I was contented to ab- 
stam from any very glaring exercise of illegal influence. 
You know. Miss Alontgomery, how these things are 
looked upon practically, if not openly, amongst almost 
all men. Really, I think I was no worse than others ! 
so don't despise me. But now I am quite convinced 
that I was very much to blame. I would rather cut 
oflF my hand than have anything to do with bribery, 
however indirect, I will write to that rascal, Farren, 
before I even go to bed, and pay him my stupid wager, 
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and let him off his bargain. I will indeed ! and then I 
hope you will allow that I am sincere in my professions 
of vexation at what I was foolish enoagh to do, before 
I had su£Sciently considered what I was about.^^ 

Into what tenderer style of address the gallant Philip 
might have glided by degrees from this rather danger- 
ous point it IS difficult to say; but at this conjuncture, 
Captain Devereux appeared to claim the hand of Flo- 
rence for the next dance, and the tSte-drt^te was thus 
broken up, just as it promised to become somewhat 
critical in its results. Phil followed his late compa- 
nion with his eyes, until she disappeared with her 
partner in the maze of the waltzers, and was then 
about to subside into a kind of doldrum against the 
doorway, when he was aroused by a violent drag at 
his coat-tails, and turning round to discover his as- 
sailant, received the following objurgation from the 
justly exasperated Leila. 

'* How stupid you are growing, Phil ! do dance, 
or talk to the old people, or amuse the children, or do 
something for your living. You promised me to come 
down and be the life of my party, instead of which, 
you go moping about like a sick monkey, and neglect- 
ing me in a most loathsome manner. Do bestir your- 
self, and be of some use. Remember the good old 
song, ' It is well to be off with the old love, before you 
are on with the new.' Here you go running about 
after Floss, whom you have known rather less than a 
fortnight, and slighting me, who have been your own 

little pet for years, long before she was born, or '' 

" thought of, ' Leila would have added, but before the 
words were out of her mouth, she was whirled into the 
dance by Phil at a most furious pace, to the astonish- 
ment of a half-fledged comet, who had been engaged to 
her for a waltz, for a month at the very least, and 
who, walking in the paths o? ottot ^ia\.o\\st ^^•^'iw^^ 
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to which she had lent a year or two, to use her own 
quaint expression, to be repaid with interest when she 
had more to spare, was getting up quite a sentiment 
for the pretty little creature, who seemed to have for- 
gotten, not only his claims to her hand, but his very 
existence, as with twinkling feet she flew round the 
room, in acceptance of the practical apology thus 
offered by Darcy for his previous neglect. Suddenly 
the music stopped, and the breathless waltzers were 
brought to an unexpected halt in their rapid gyrations. 
They gazed about them in search of the cause of the 
interruption to their amusement, and were then aware 
of the presence of the good colonel himself at the top 
of the room, with a paper in his hand, which appeared 
to be a telegraphic message, and which he was evi- 
dently puroosed to read out to the assembled company 
without aelay. Its contents were as follows : — 
" Ministers nave resigned — eause unknown— Lord 
Knowsley is with the Queen !*" 

Then burst forth a buzz of joyous voices, and the 
whole room was full of faces, on which was depicted 
all the pleasure of hope long delayed, but come at last. 
The most casual observer could not have failed to 
notice the mixture of triumph and excitement on every 
countenance, and must have more than half suspected' 
its cause, viz., that a struggle for which all had long 
panted was now about to commence, and that whether 
they won or lost, they were at least destined to have 
a fair fight for it. But amongst this rejoicing throng 
there was one person whose face wore an expression of 
doubt rather tnan satisfaction at the news thus pub- 
lished, and that was Mr. Montgomery, who, drawing 
Darcy aside, said with a significant smile — 

*' The ministers have read the fables of our old friend 
j55sop to some purpose, I think, and are hoping to ride 
out the storm W bending to it, "vvell knowing that it 
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would have uprooted them had they attempted to face 
it. Look you, Darcy ! these fellows will be in o£Sce 
again, ere three days be out, with a few trifling alter- 
ations in the cabinet, and will possibly outlive the 
year after all. Truly, these gentry have as many 
lives as cats, and it really seems as though the very 
fact of a ministry having no real animation in it, pre- 
serves to an unlimited duration the faint burlesque of 
vitality which it possesses. If to Ml without a blow 
were to lose the battle, as it is amon^ the champions 
of the ring, they would be easily dealt with enough ; 
as it is, there is no use in striking men who, at the 
yery first apprehension of danger, throw themselves 
fiat upon their faces, and then leap up again when the 
peril IS past, not only safe, but positively triumphant;^ 
Phil assented with a smile, and turned away from 
his exasperated mentor to a merry group assembled 
round the piano, where Florence had convened a party, 
to celebrate by an appropriate paean, the discomfiture 
of the enemy ; and in a few mmutes the whole room 
rang with a chorus of voices, performing in high glee 
the glorious old constitutional ballad, which deserves 
to be printed in gold, and set up in all the market 
places throughout the British isles : — 

" Awa', Whigs, awa' ! awa', Whigs, awa' I 
¥ou*re a* a pack of traitor loons, 
Yoa do no good at a*. ** 

The dancing was for awhile broken up, the whole 
party being split into little knots, busily discussing 
the present crisis, with the importance of which all 
who were present, except the mere children, seemed 
thoroughly impressed ; and had it not been for the 
indefatigable exertions of Leila and her squire, Philip 
Darcy, and their wise precaution of hurym^o\!L^\ij^\^'^^ 
in order to make a little AWemoii, m Sas^^^i:^ <^^ '^^^ 
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younger and gayer part of the community, it is 
doubtfiil whether the ball would ever have recovered 
from the eflfects of this interruption. 

But after the supper had been discussed, and the 
waltzers refreshed with champame, accompanied by a 
most eloquent address from Leila, who insisted on re- 
turning thanks in person for her health having been 
drunk, the light-footed dancers returned to their revels 
with renewed spirit 5 and it was getting on towards 
daylight, though the depth of the winter was not yet 
passed, ere the band were called upon, to their intense 
relief, to strike up " Sir Roger de Coverley,'' as a 
signal that an end had now come to a ball, fraught 
with very grave consequences to more .than one person 
there present. 

" As I am a villain !'^ muttered Phil, as he jumped 
into bed, after careftiUy depositing in water a large 
red and white camellia, his affection for which was 
rather singular, as it had been grown in his own 
^eenhouse, and so might have appeared a little un- 
interesting to him, '* I don't believe Menie was there 
at all ! and I never missed her.'' 



«AAMM*«MM«MN*^ 
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CHAPTER XII. 

OLD FRIENDS, BUT NEW FOES. 

The next morning, immediately after breakfast, Phil 
set out upon a visit to Menie Burton, of whose ab- 
sence he had been so shameftilly unobservant the night 
before. His self-reproach for his negligence, however, 
was considerably lessened, by learning Irom Leila that 
she had not been prevented from ms^ing her appear- 
ance by illness, but simply by her desire to keep her 
mother company, who was too anxious about Charles 
to be fit in her dutifiil daughter's eyes to be left alone, 
and who seldom, if ever, went into company of any 
description. 

Mrs. Burton was very unwilling to deprive the 
child of a little innocent amusement, such as that 
which now nresented itself, and was urgent upon 
Menie that she should join the dancers, but the little 
woman was obstinate for once in her docile life, and 
quoting her mother's own words, " That it is a great 
mistake to throw obstacles in the way of young people 
desirous of doing their duty, even though the motive 
for declining the self-sacrifice may be an amiable wish 
to spare them pain,'' obtained a signal victory, and 
stayed at home to read to mamma until it was time 
to go to bed. 

She certainly did think a good deal about the party 
as she lay awake in bed, watching the stars through 
the unshuttered window of her neat little room, and 
wondered whether Leila was looking her best or not, 
and whether Florence, dear, k\m YVst^^iia^^ -^^>^sSsw 
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dance much with Mr. Darcy, so she began to think 
what a staunch, good friend Mr. Darcy had been to 
her brother; and then, strange child that she was, she 
got out of bed and knelt down by the side of it, to 
offer up a prayer for Charlie'^s unvarying noble-hearted 
supporter in the many little trials and privations of 
the Ufe of a poor student, and prayed that he might 
always be a good man, and not only a rich and talented 
one, and that he might not be corrupted by the busy 
world in which he was now plunging himself, and 
finally, that if he ever wanted a friend, it might be 
done unto him in his need, even as he, in his prospe- 
rity and gaiety, had done unto another. And after 
once more resettling herself upon her pillow she fell 
asleep, and dreamed a childish, innocent romance of 

Seat things which she did for good, merry Philip 
arcy, and dear, gentle, loving Floss. 

So if she dressed herself next morning with more 
than usual care, and arranged her luxuriant dark hair 
in its very prettiest style, and chose her best-fitting 
muslin frock, and, in fact, made the most of herself in 
every way, because she took for granted that Mr. 
Darcy would come to call upon her, we will neither 
condemn her as frivolous beyond her years, nor still 
more unjustly suspect her of being a premature 
coquette, but simply believe of her, that she was anxi- 
ous to make a good figure in the opinion of one whom 
she had been taught by the unbounded praises of her 
brother to look upon as a kind of phoenix ; besides 
which, it must be allowed that her mother had so con- 
tinually spoken of him, as some one quite out of the 
common run of men in generosity of disposition, that 
there is little wonder that Menie was so enthusiastic 
in her admiration. 

But we will now leave her for a little time at her 
morning lessons, in the cheerful if not very spacious 
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room looking over the trim, well-kept garden, which 
she managed entirely herself, except an occasional 
day's digging ; and return to Philip Darcy, who is 
now briskfy cantering over the moor to pay her a visit, 
humming and singing as he goes, the same joyous- 
hearted creature as ever, iuU of bright hopes and 
happy thoughts, little anticipating the check that 
awaits him, ere he again re-enters the gates of the 
Prionr. 

"Everything seems going well with me just now,'' 
said he to himself, rqoicingly, "my election seems 
pretty sure, from what I heard last night ; the purchase 
of this estate appears likely to turn out a far better 
affair than when I plunged head-first into buying 
it, merely to save old Sir Magnus from the conse- 
quences of his obstinacy, in exasperating his creditors 
in every way that a misapplied ingenuity could devise ; 

besides which '^ here he paused, for though his 

thoughts were busy with Florence, he hardly liked to 
breathe her name, even to himself, " and last, but not 
least, Pauline has taken to herself a new affection, 
which I sincerely hope has effectually effaced the 
memory of the first ; so with a fair start in life, and 
the world before me, I think it will be my own fault 
if I do not enjoy myself in a very comfortable man- 
ner. But this, I presume, is the cottage at the bottom 
of that meadow, so if I take a short cut across the 
fields I can miss the entrance to the village." 

So saying, he struck off the footpath, by the side of 
which he had hitherto been riding, and leaping a low 
fence, galloped towards the cottage, which he supposed 
from Leila's description to be the one he sought. As 
he approached, however, he foncied that he could see 
the form of a man lounging up and down the gravel 
walk before the house, with a Ku^^a Gla\\ia» ^^^ ^^^ 
mouth, and arrayed in a ridicxAoxjL^"^ ^^'^'^-1 ^^'^ixxs? 
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gown, a sufficiently improbable apparition in the garden 
of the widow lady, whose acquaintance he had come 
to seek. So he reined in his horse to take a better 
survey, before he ventured to intrude upon the 
premises of a perfect stranger. 

As he thus remained stationary, and gazing with 
all his might at the garden before him, the little gate 
opened, and a young lady tripped swiftly forth, dressed 
as if about to take a long walk, and carrying a bag 
upon her arm filled with books and papers, which 
seemed to betoken that her calling was connected in 
some way or other with education. Darcy's heart 
beat quick, and his colour rapidly went and came, as he 
recognized the figure now hurriedly advancing towards 
him, then wheehng his horse, as if he were conscious 
of having mistaken his road and was desirous of 
altering his direction, he cantered down to the brook 
which ran at the bottom of the field, took it in a flying 
leap in a very artistic manner, and reappearing at the 
other side of the hedge, which now interposed between 
him and the cottage garden, he leisurely awaited the 
arrival of the lady, who was walking briskly towards 
the town along the very footpath, by the side of which 
he had lately ridden. He had nerved himself up for 
a little scene, since his anxiety to hear how his boyish 
lady-love had &red in her marriage (a subject upon 
which Leila had said nothing) was too great to 
admit of the slightest wish to avoid the meeting, but 
he was not at all prepared for the greeting which he 
received, which seemed to infer that his appearance 
was so very far firora being wholly unexpected, that it 
was positively looked for, and mistaken for a ready 
obedience to a previous summons upon her part. 

" You have indeed answered my letter without un- 
necessary delay, Philip Darcy," said the lady, in re- 
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markably good English, though with an unmistakeably 
foreign accent, ''but I almost think you have not 
been quite as prudent as usual, in riding out so far to 
meet me. But that perhaps, under the circumstances, 
signifies little. Now ! what is to be done, and what 
course do you intend to take ? for I warn you, that it 
will be as well to be very prompt in your movements, 
unless you intend to taKe the consequences of what 
you have done, which would be the more honourable 
plan, but hardly the one that my experience of you 
entitles me to expect." 

" I have received no letter from you, Pauline— Ma- 
dame. ..I cannot give you your proper name, but pardon 
my mistake," said Darcy, in a hurried tone, and taking 
no notice of the insulting nature of her concluding 
sentence, " and so know nothing of the matter to 
which you allude ; nor, to tell the honest truth, of any 
common interest which you and I can possibly have 
now, since you have taken to yourself a new partner 
of all your joys and sorrows, and withdrawn from me 
even the confidence of a friend, with which you 
were good enough to honour me for a little time 

after " here he gave a great gulp as he came to the 

last word, "after we parted." 

" Oh ! Mr. Darcy ! I cannot tell you the dreadful 
story which that letter contains, nor is it necessary 
that I should do so, since it will be in your hands by 
the afternoon, no doubt — at least I hope so, for I would 
not have it fall into wrong hands for the world. But 
of that I trust there is no fear ; it must merely have 
arrived after you had left the Priory. But to come to 
the point, my husband has discovered the folly of 
which we were guilty three years ago in Scotland, and 
I am terribly afraid that it will prove a desperate 
business for both of us.^^ 

" Wb»t folly r said Darcy, \u ^jcjv'WA\s^fc^\i«'''''V3k^^^ 
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my word, I am not aware that we were any more 
absurd there, than during the whole of that year spent 
throughout in FooPs Paradise. Pray be more ex- 
plicit in your statements, for I assure you that I have 
no idea what you mean.'^ 

" Do you not remember,''' replied Pauline, " our pic- 
nic in that beautiful glen by the lake, and our acting 
the part of host and hostess for a meny jest, and your 
introducing me to the company as your wife, and the 
mock ceremonial of the Fore»t bridals ?" 

" Some such wild frolic I do remember," said Darcy, 
turning pale, "but such trumpery nonsense could 
never be brought up again now, and after one of the 
parties is married, too ! Pooh, Pauline ! you are 
dreaming of some fancied danger which has no real 
existence." 

"I tell you," repeated the lady, earnestly, and 
almost angrily, " it is no fancied danger, but a real 
and imminent one. My husband hates me with a 
hatred of which you cold English know nothing, and 
there are few things indeed which he would not 
willingly do to avenge himself upon us, in consequence 

of. '* she burst into tears, and wrung her hands, in- 

stead of completing the sentence. " Heaven forgive 
him for his vile suspicions !" continued she, sobbing, 
" but there is no evil which he would scruple to work 
you, if he had the opportunity." 

" I cannot imagine, Pauline, that he can do us any 
harm by a scheme which appears to me as foolish as it 
is wicked ; and as to his injuring you, I meant what I 
said, when I told you years ago, that if ever I were 
called upon by you, for the sake of old times, to make 
any sacrifice, or undertake any task for your assistance, 
I would listen to the appeal, though it cost me life, or 
limb, or worldly wealth to redeem my promise. To 
that pledge I firmly adhere now, and it 1 ^aw %^i:^e 
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you, let me but know what you require, and you shall 
not be disappointed.'*^ 

*' Believe me you are quite mistaken about the 
importance of this affair,'*' reiterated Pauline. " He 
has taken excellent legal advice upon the subject, and 
the opinion is in favour of his position. Unless you 
can manage to compromise with him, and by some 
means or other prevent his pressing his case, 
he will inevitably rid himself of me by proving 
my previous marriage to you. But it is useless to 
talk over the business now, before you have read the 
letter which I sate up all last night, after my return 
from the Priory, to write for your warning. You can 
always find me, whenever you want to consult me, re- 
tummg from the town at about four o'clock, and I 
shall expect to hear from you in a day or two. So 
farewell ! and do not throw away the chances, faint as 
they are, which are now affordea you by being put on 
your guard a little time before the storm-cloud breaks,'*'' 
and she motioned to him to leave her, and turned 
aside out of the path, as an extra hint that she wished 
to break off the conference. 

" Tell me, Pauline ! " exclaimed Phil, as she moved 
away, " are you also in this vile plot ? I cannot help 
suspecting that you are, and yet it seems as if it were 
not possible.**'. 

" I was not, Philip Darcy, but I am now ! my heart 
recoiled from the very idea when Karl suggested, in 
cruel mockery, what he called an amicable arrangement 
upon mutual convenience, but I repeat that I am in the 
plot now 5 and if you wish to know when I changed 
my mind, and why, simply recall to memory your 
lover-like behaviour to Florence Montgomery, and 
forming your own opinion of the light in which I 
should regard that, arrive at the natural conclusion 
that you iave nothing to ex^e<i\i ^totcl \xv^r 
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Darcy would have spoken ascain, and expostulated 
with her upon the monstrous injustice of avenging hU 
inconstancy to a lady, who herself had married in the 
interim, with a malignity which nothing but a sense 
of intolerable wrongs could even palliate, and no in- 
jury could actually justify ; but she waved him aside 
with an expression of such rage, that he deemed it 
more prudent to wait for a clearer knowledge of his 

Eosition before he took any further steps, so raising 
is hat with scrupulous politeness, he bade her good- 
morning, and turning his horse's head, struck once 
more into the road which led to Mrs. Burton's 
cottage. 

"Surely there can be no danger ! '' thought he; 
" and yet there certainly are some very strange cases 
in the papers every now and then, which seem to 
depend more upon which side can out-swear the other 
than on either justice or probability ; at any rate I 
will put this aflFair into Owen's hands without delay, 
and see what he can make of it, before I distress my- 
self unnecessarily about what may prove after all a felse 
alarm,'' and he tried to hum and recover his cheerful- 
ness all to no purpose. 

For the first few minutes he almost regretted his 
chivalrously honourable treatment of the girl who had 
so often and so completely put herself in his power ; 
for his knowledge of the world taught him, how far 
more easily she would have been managed now, had 
he played a baser and more treacherous part then, 
and he was sorely tempted for awhile to entertain 
very evil thoughts, but this soon passed away, and 
better feelings resumed their sway. 

" If I can never win her," said he to himself, tak- 
ing Florence's camellia from his breast, and kissing it 
most devoutly, " I will try to be worthy of her friend- 
ship. I will still make her my pole-star in all honour 
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and yeneration, like the knights of old, to whom the 
lady of their love was &r more, and &r holier, than a 
mere object of passion. I will always be true to her 
in soul, and if I were to die, or any harm come to me, 
perhaps she would shed a tear for me after all.''^ And 
the brij^ht drops stood in poor PhiFs eyes, as he 
looked rorward to his dreary mture. 

But the brisk pace at which he rode soon brought 
him to the end of his journey, and putting on the air 
of merriment usual to him, he rang at the bell in the 
iyy-coyered porch with his old bright smile upon his 
face, to all appearance as joyous a visitor as even 
Menie, who had never seen him graye, could possibly 
haye anticipated. 

" I am yery glad that you haye so soon found your 
way oyer to our little cottage, Mr.'Darcy,^' said Mrs. 
Burton, rising to receive her guest, as he entered, 
*' and think it very kind of you, to make time to call 
upon us, when you haye so much to do, and so many 
other things to distract your attention. We have 
heard so much of you from Charlie, and indeed my 
little daughter has lately been so full of her new 
friend, that I almost feel as if I had known you for 
years. And now permit me to thank you as heartily 
to your face, as I haye always done behind your back, 
for your extreme kindness and generosity to my son, 
whose desire for a scholastic life would haye found no 
scope for its indulgence, had it not been for the ster* 
ling goodness of your heart, in sparing him a defeat, 
which it is abundantly eyident that he must have 
suffered from you, had you so chosen. No words of 
mine are suflBcient," continued the grateful mother, 
her eyes filling with tears, *' to express to you the 
inestimable benefit which that service has been to 



us.''' 



"My dear Mrs. Burton,"''' xe^^i'^^ \i^<ir3^\5»j^~ 
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ing, " you must not give me credit for more heroism 
than I deserve. In the first place, I had a malicious 
satisfaction in directing a few shafts of indirect satire 
at a man whose whole university life had been one 
consistent series of mean trucklings to the party in 
the state, who are the open and avowed enemies of 
the system to which he owed his station in society, 
nay, the bread itself which he was then eating ; se- 
condly, I did, and do now, think that it is an incon- 
ceivable folly to go on teaching history in our schools, 
and yet neglect all application of it to our own times, 
as every man must ao, who combines erudition in the 
history and state of society in ancient Greece and 
Rome, with the democratic imbecility of so-called 
Liberal politics in the present day, seeing that the 
one unvarying testimony of those annals is to the 
effect that the people were always running their heads 
into every silly scrape they could find, and entangling 
themselves in every scheme of commingled knavery 
and folly that was laid before them, until some of the 
higher classes arose to rescue them out of their trouble, 
with the half contemptuous pity with which one picks 
a drunken man out of a gutter, to be murdered, ban- 
ished, or overwhelmed with lying calumnies for their 
pains ; and lastly, my dislike to taking any advantage 
of Charlie's nervousness, proceeded from a kind of 
school-boy love of fair play, and as this was the first 
cause of my taking an interest in him, there is no- 
thing to admire in that. As for all the rest, it followed 
as a matter of course, with a fellow like me, who in- 
variably carries out the prevailing fency to the very 
utmost." 

" It is a very good thing, then, Mr. Darcy,**' said 
Mrs. Burton, courteously, "that your prevailing fancies 
generally appear to take the turn of doing something 
generona and kind-hearted." 
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I)arcy bowed in acknowledgment of the compliment, 
and anxious to change the subject, inquired of Menie 
whether she had finished the sketch upon which she 
was engaged when he had last seen her. She replied 
in the negative, but confessed that it was in a much 
more forward state than when he had seen it in Leila's 
scrap-book ; so being requested to let him criticise the 

!)rogress she had made, she left the room to fetch it 
or inspection. During her absence, Darcy took the 
opportunity to narrate the mistake he had made, as 
to the cottage, in hopes of gaining a little more infor- 
mation about the denizens, but with very faint suc- 
cess. All that Mrs. Burton knew was, that they 
were Germans, that their name was Krummacher; 
that the lady gave lessons in her native lano;uage and 
French, as also in singing, if her pupils at first ap- 
plying to her were tolerably grounded already, if not, 
either from pride or want of patience, she declined to 
take them ; that her husbana followed no occupation 
of which she had heard, excepting the composition of 
a work on foreign politics, of no interest to English 
readers, and, as she had been informed, of very revo- 
lutionary principles, and doubtfiil morality; and that 
they lived on extremely bad terms, owing, as was gene- 
rally reported, to the husband's suspicions that she had 
married him in pique at being forsaken by a former 
lover — ^here PhiPs race lengthened marvellously — but 
the particulars of which no one knew. She was a 
very cheerful, good-natured little woman, and very 
much liked by her pupils ; but the man was very 
little better than an absolute savage. Furthermore 
she knew nothing, but as Leila Mainwaring was a 
great friend of the lady, it was likely that she could 
tell him more upon the subject. 

The entrance of Menie with her drawing portfolio 
here put an end to the conveT»at\oxL^\\v^v3^0^^'^- 



i' 
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ever, Darcy had already heard enough to convince 
him that Mrs. Burton could contribute nothing to his 
previous knowledge of Pauline^s condition. So he 
turned to the sketches with the air of a man having 

i'ust concluded a little piece of trifling gossip, in which 
le feels no deeper interest than a passing curiositV) 
and delayed his inquiries till his return to the 
Priory. 

" You see, Mr. Darcy," said the enthusiastic little 
artist, as she spread her portfolio on the table, '^ I 
have added another figure to the group since you last 
saw it, and I flatter myself that it is a great improve- 
ment. If you remember, Menteith was then huddled 
away in a comer, and you could not see his face]; now 
you have him more in the foreground, and can catch 
the expression of his features. That is a good model- 
head, indeed, for a cowardly, mean-hearted villain, 
like the betrayer of poor Wallace, and it was quite a 
wind&ll to have got an excellent opportunity of copy- 
ing him. It took me a very long, cold sitting, 
though, to get it. I was obliged to ensconce myself 
under a hedge, for nearly an hour, before I could 
catch him as I wanted ; but I am quite repaid for 
my trouble, for he is a very good villain indeed ! very 
good !" 

" It is certainly, in all respects but one, an excel- 
lently appropriate face for the man it represents," said 
Darcy, carefully examining the drawing before him, 
which represented the betrayal of Sir William Wal- 
lace into the hands of the English, '' but it has one 
great fault. It is, as you say, a very capital head 
indeed for a dastardly scoundrel, but hardly a Scotch 
one. It is the only fault, I readily allow, but I fear 
that I must say that it is an important one; the 
countenance is too foreign.'^ 

" What a shame to abuse my very best portrait !**' 
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said Menie, covering over her sketch in affected anger, 
^'and after all the pains I took to obtain it, too ! As to 
its beii^ foreign, of course it is, considering that the 
man who sat, or rather stood, for the likeness, was 
that outlandish German, who lives in the cottage 
between here and the Manor House — that is where 
Florence Montgomery lives, you know,'' she added, 
in a mischievous tone ; '' but if the face does not be- 
long to our country, the rascality depicted in it is 
universal, and belongs to the wretches everywhere, 
and that, as I understand, is the proper head for a 
picture after aU. At any rate, the artists who paint 
the virgin as a fiiir-haired, blue-eyed maiden, with a 
pink and white complexion, can hardly throw stones 
at me. So you see, Mr. Darcy, that I err in very 
respectable society.'' 

" That I will readily allow, pretty Menie, though I 
cannot so readily concede that it is wise to follow the 
errors, as well as the excellencies, of great men. A 
modem play, with a tithe of the historical blunders 
conmiitted by the immortal Shakespeare, would veiy 
justly be hissed off the stage, yet we can admire his 
Deauties with an enthusiasm which denies the claims 
of any other dramatist to enter into any comparison 
with him, much less to be considered his ecjual.^' 

'' The errors of great artists are more brilliant than 
the mechanical proprieties of common ones," quoth 
the little enthusiast of art. 

" Be it so, then, Menie," said Phil, merrily, " and 
it has been well said, that he who damps a noble en- 
thusiasm in the young, quenches a fire from heaven, 
that experience with the world will never rekindle ; 
so far be it firom me to inveigh against a sentiment 
which may elevate the mind if it injure the mere 
pictorial skill of the artist. But to turn to another 
subject ; is that the Mr. Krvimijaai^et xyY^"^ ^^^'^^ 
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privacy I very nearly intruded this morning, mis- 
taking his house for yours f 

Menie nodded, but was too busily engaged in 
descanting upon her drawings, or thinking about 
PhiFs last remarks upon scenic proprieties, to notice 
the changing features of her companion, so that he 
had abundant time to recover his equanimity, before 
he was hurried away to look at the poultry, and to 
answer her thousand questions about Charlie. 

" You see how thoroughly Menie has enslaved me,^' 
said he, laughingly, to her mother, as he followed her 
from the room ; and banishing as much as possible his 
gloomy thoughts, gave himself up for the time to the 
droll eccentric conversation of his child-sweetheart. 

" You see that great long-legged cock,^' said she, 
'^ that is about the same colour as a japanned candle- . 
stick, I always call him Johnnie now, after a picture 
in Punch, of ' The boy who chalked up No Popery, 
and then ran away,^ and I will tell you the reason : 
He was strutting about the yard, last October, as 
proud as a peacock, and giving himself most ridiculous 
airs to his four wives, when a kite swept down, and 
made a pounce upon one of the hens. Johnnie ran for 
his life into the cinder- hole, screaming with terror all 
the way, and let this bantam, who is one of the old 
breed, fight for him, which he did like a perfect hero, 
until Betsy came up and put the marauder to the rout 
with a besom. No sooner was the enemy gone, than 
out came my friend Johnnie, as valiantly as could be, 
and gave a vigorous crow, as if challenging all the 
world to single combat, evidently imagining himself 
to be the finest and most courageous bird in the whole 
universe ; but I very speedily convinced him of his 
mistake, for I took my garden scissors, and cut off 
the end of the tail he was so proud of, and tied a 
yellow rag round his neck, whicl^ Vve yrox^ fcic ^ '^IloIq 
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month, and somamed him Johnnie, by which oppro- 
brious appellation he is known to this day.**^ 

^^Ana what did you do to the brave bantam T** 
asked Phil. 

*^ I hung a coin round his neck for a medal,^ an- 
swered Menie, gravely, '' and he has his breakfast 
first in a saucer by himself, while Johnnie is impri- 
soned under a rubbish-basket. Here he is to show 
himself? Is he not a little beauty ? they talk about 
modem improved breeds, but I like the good old sorts 
myself.^' 

Darcy stooped, and took up the bird to examine 
the coin round its neck, which turned out to be a very 
battered old six-kreutzer piece, from one of the smaller 
German states, though carefully cleansed by the tidy 
Menie from the unutterable filth of its native condi- 
tion. 

" You have not chosen a very valuable medal for 
your hero,^ said he, with a forced smile, for it recalled 
to mind the very subject he most wished to banish 
from his memory, ^' it is the vilest imitation of good 
metal that human ingenuity ever devised. I will give 
you a much prettier one.^^ And he untied the riband 
which attached the coin to the neck of the bird, and 
threw the order of merit, with an impatient jerk, over 
the wall, into the adjoining farmyard. 

^^ I am almost sorry that you did that,^^ said Menie, 
rather ruefully ; " it was given me by a very kind 
lady, and although I know that it is not worth much, 
yet she meant to be very obliging, and it seems a poor 
return to make her. I think I should like to go and 
pick it up again. The bantam shall wear your medal 
with pleasure, but I do really think that I had better 
get back Mrs. Krummacher^s coin.^^ 

*' Do so then, by all means. Miss Burton !^ re- 
turned Phil, in an evident fory, \JaaX. ^^x^^ y^t.'^^ 
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Menie, "and if you do not throw it away again, 
before a month is out, with even more disgust than I 
did, you are no true sister of old Charlie, or your 
mother's daughter either." And his eyes, usually 
so merry and gentle, blazed with an anger fearflil to 
behold. 

Menie burst into tears. " I beg your pardon," said 
she, veiT meekly, " if I have offended you ; but pray 
tell me how I have done so." 

Phil shook his head. " I was wrong, Menie, and 
I beg your pardon instead, for behaving so ill ; but 
you have called up some very bitter memories indeed, 
and I could not restrain myself. I fear that you 
will be only too well acquainted, before very long, 
with the cause of my outburst; if not, forget ^1 
about it, and as you wish to please me, do not tell 
any one what a fool I made of myself; and now let 
us go and pick up the medal." 

" Oh, no, Mr. Darcy ! if it was given to me by 
an enemy of yours, or if it give you any pain that 
I should keep it, it may lie there for ever, as far as 
I am concerned. You have a good right to expect 
some deference to your wishes from Charlie's sister j 
all your enemies are mine, and what you like I like. 
There ! let us go into the garden, and talk about 
something else. I promise never to say a word to 
any one ; so now we are good friends again, are we 
not ?" 

" Yes, dear Menie !" replied Phil, with a glance 
of brotherly affection at the engaging little creature, 
who had taken one of his han£ in both of hers, and 
seemed pleading for forgiveness of her involuntary 
offence, instead of being angry, as she very justly 
might have been, at the strange and abrupt ruaeness 
of her companion. 

Thejr walked about the garden for a considerable 
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time, chatting about pictures, and flowers, and Ghar- 
lie^s probable degree, and it was not till Phil remem- 
bered that he might perhaps be keeping the early 
dinner at the cottage waiting by his long stay, that 
he remounted his horse, and rode rapidly back to the 
Priory — and Pauline's fatal letter. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

DARCY RECEIVES THE AMBASSADORS OF A HOSTILE TRIBE. 

Upon his arrival at the Priory, Darcy was received 
by Leila, who had apparently been watching for him 
from the garden; for no sooner had he opened the 
gate of the court-yard, than she came running down 
to meet him, breathless with haste, and in a most 
excited state ; and seizing him by the arm, dragged 
him up the avenue away from the house, as if anxious 
to communicate something to him, before he entered, 
nor was the cause of her nervousness long a secret. 

" There have been all sorts of queer people here all 
the morning,'^ said she, " and I am an-aid that they 
bode no good. That ruflBan-like, grimy-faced German, 
Krummacher, has called no less than three times 
alreadv, asking to speak to you, accompanied by a 
Mr. Whiting, a lawyer of the very worst possible 
character; and what I think looks worse still, there is 
a rumour all over the town, that you will not even 
stand your election, if a dissolution takes place imme« 
diately, but will vanish abruptly, like the wicked 
Baron in a play! What is it all about?" 

" My dear little Lola, don't frighten yourself," 
replied Darcy, kindly, stroking down her raven locks 
with all the gentleness which a mind harassed and ill 
at ease naturally feels for those of whose affection and 
good will, through weal or woe, there is no shadow of 
doubt ; " there is a tremendous breeze blowing up, I 
honestly believe, but, please Providence ! we will 
weather Jt jet; and if not, I suppose that I can bear 
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as well as others the weight of unmerited misfortune. 
You asked me last night to tell you my secret, this 
evening you shall know it; and although I cannot 
imagine that you can assist me in any manner, as vou 
then hinted, at least you will be sorry for me, ani it 
will be some comfort to have your warm little heart to 
pity my ill-luck. After dinner we will stroll up and 
down here as we used to do at Monkworth, but instead 
of the fairy stories I told you then by the bright moon- 
light, it will now be a tale of the cold, villanous world 
in very sober earnest, of the earth earthy enough to 
satisfy even the least romantic devotee to mere facts.*" 

" You are invited to dine at Mr. Montgomery's to- 
day,'** said Leila. 

" Well, you go yourself, then, and make my ex- 
cuses, Leila — I will write a note to Mr. Montgomery 
myself; but yet — I think " 

" That I might be able to say a word for you to 
Florence,'' added Leila, finishing the sentence which 
he vainly strove to conclude. 

Phil nodded assent. " Take an occasion of saying 
that I am just now suddenly thrust into a peculiarly 

EainAil position, and that it is not unlikely that I may 
e fearfiiUy maligned. But beg her, Leila, to reserve 
her judgment until all is cleared up : I could not bear 
her to despise me, or to think that I had been such a 
scoundrel as they will try to represent me. You are 
my little plenipotentiary," he continued with a faint 
smile, " so mind you do your duty faithfully, and 
support the interests of your employer with all your 
eloquence." 

" Yes ! I will indeed, dear Phil ! I know how kind 
and generous you are, and would not believe evil of 
you, although an angel told it to me; and never fear 
that Florence will do so either — so cheer uij '. ^qvl ^\\k 
have plenty of friends to care ioT ^o\3l\ ^w^\>Cife \sssjf5fe 
VOL. I. ^ 
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that others try to pull you down, the more firmly we 
will stand by you, and see you righted." And with a 
smile of encouragement upon her lips, but the tears 
streaming down her cheeks, the afiectionate and true- 
hearted little maiden ran back into the house to dress 
for her embassy ; while Darcy took one more turn up 
the avenue, to prepare himself for the battle which he 
fully perceived was now beginning in good earnest. 

When he entered the drawing-room, where he ex- 
pected to find his letters, and amongst them the cri- 
tical missive of Pauline, he was informed by a footman 
that Mr. Whiting, an attorney from an adjacent town, 
had called more than once, with a foreign gentleman 
whom he knew by sight, but whose name he could not 
remember at that moment, and had left word that 
they would return punctually at two o''clock. " It is 
past the hour already,*" the man added respectftilly ; 
" shall I keep them waiting, sir, while you take your 
lunch, or tell them to call again V* 

"Show them into the breakfast-room, Reynolds,^ 
replied Philip, " and lay luncheon for two, not three, 
mind ! and tell Hans to be in the way, if I ring for 
him. One ring '^ill mean that I want you to answer 
the bell ; two, that Hans is to come. And be sure to 
be extremely civil to Mr. Whiting as you let him in, 
for I have a reason for keeping him in good humour." 
While he was yet speaking, the house-bell rang 
forth a sonorous peal, as though pulled by an impe- 
tuous hand, and Reynolds, opening the door to admit 
the visitors, ushered in, with the impassive face of a 
well-trained domestic, the little wizened form of Mr, 
Whiting, accompanied by his worthy employer and 
ally, Herr Karl von Krummacher. 

*' Good morning, gentlemen," said Darcy, as he 

entered the room mto which they had been shown in 

accordance with bis direotions ; ^^ I b^U^NQ tk^it you 
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have had the trouble of calling upon me more than 
once to-day already. May I request the favour of 
being informed of the nature of the business upon 
which you have been so diligent in seeking me f 

The little lawver was about to commence a formal 
opening of the business in hand, when the German 
burst m, with a vehemence of gesticulation, which 
upon a less serious occasion would have been ludicrous 
enough — 

** I come a not-at-all-to-be-liked little present to you 
to bring," sputtered he, in a most comical jumble of 
the Queen^s English ; ** I want to return you mine 
woman, who is not mine woman at all, but your^s ; 
and if I, a great fool, had this known, I should not 
her have married.'*^ 

" Speak in your own tongue, fellow,'^ replied Darcy 
in German, " I understand it perfectly well, though I 
heartily wish now that I had never heard it, or even 
Been a person who could speak it ; upon what villan- 
ous errand have you come now T 

*'*' I am not as bad as a man who marries a young 
girl of seventeen, and then basely deserts her," re- 
torted Erummacher in his native tongue, '^ so you 
need not show any of your English arrogance to me. 
I have come to tell you to take back your wife, for she 
is none of mine, and if she is not out of my house by 
this day week I will turn her out of doors. And I 

have come also " Here he was interrupted by Mr. 

Whiting, who reminded him that he had put himself 
into the hands of his legal adviser, and that he must 
not interfere with the proceedings of that august per- 
sonage. " In fact," he concluded, " I think you had 
better retire, and leave us alone for a little time. I 
will come down to your house in an hour." 

Krummacher hesitated, and seemed unwilling to 
obej^; but at length rose elovAy itOTCL\vv^ ^^^ ^s^* 
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though about to quit the room, when, suddenly seized 
with a paroxysm of rage, he flew at Darcy like a wild 
beast, and attempted to gripe him by the throat and 
strangle him. 

The result of a struggle between a loose-limbed, 
lubberly German, and an active young Cantab, who 
possessed the extra advantage of having been trained 
at Eton, and was the best light weight oarsman of his 
university, was not long a matter of doubt ; and in 
almost less time than it takes to describe it, the assail- 
ant was deposited on his back, with his head in the coal- 
scuttle, expecting some such coup de grace as a kick in 
the face at the very least, after the valiant custom of 
the Continent. But nothing could be more remote 
from PhiPs ideas of warfare, than to strike a fallen 
foe, so turning to Mr. Whiting, he merely remarked, 
with a bland smile, " There will be another little job 
for you, I expect,^' and rang the bell twice, very softly, 
but with a distinct pause between the two pulls. 
Hans, a strapping Hanoverian, who had accompanied 
Phil in almost all his Continental rarablings, and was 
as affectionate and trusty a squire of the body as ever 
accompanied knight-errant in his adventures, immedi- 
ately made his appearance, with a mischievous look 
that betrayed his expectation of something amusing, 

" Bring me John Sobieski,'** said his master, " and 
set all the doors open into the garden.''^ Hans grinned 
in a very truculent manner, and with a military salute 

Quitted the room upon his errand. Now, the said 
ohn Sobieski was not a man, as might very reason* 
ably have been expected, but an enormous whip, which 
Darcy bad purchased at Hermannstadt, and was so 
surnamed as being " the scourge of the ungodly,^ an 
appellation which he had often heard applied to the 
^reat King of Poland, and which he had selected as 
an appropriate title of honour for a ^^b.^«vi ^\v\ftVv Vvad 
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more than once done him good yeoman service in the 
forests of Transylvania. 

Upon the reappearance of Hans with this delicate 
implement, the previously reclining figure, which 
seemed to be enacting a study for a fountain, re- 
presenting a water-god reposing upon his um, for 
which the coal-scuttle formed no unapt substitute, 
reared itself up on end, and finding flight impracticable 
had recourse to a magniloquent speech instead. 

*' You never can intend to strike a nobleman and 
a member of a most distinguished family with a whip 
like a dog, or a pig/^ said he, in his native language. 
" I would have you to understand that I belontr to one 
of the very best fiimilies in my native land, and have 
a * von^ before my name in token of my good blood. 
You must not take me for an obscure person, I assure 
you.'' And he extended a very odorous card to 
Darcy, whose detestation of stale tobacco smoke was 
one of his prevailing weaknesses. 

*' Certainly, Herr von Krummacher, replied Phil, 
with a low bow of mock respect, "' I could not think 
of taking such an unwarrantable liberty with your 
exalted person as to mar your celestial skin with the 
marks of a horse-whip, at least with my own hands. 
But as my groom happens to be noble too, I shall 
leave you two illustrious strangers to settle your little 
differences between yourselves, simply deputing him 
to act as my substitute. Hans," continued he, " are 
not you of noble blood V* 

" Certainly I am,'' replied that personage, his face 
lighting up with mischievous amusement, as he began 
to foresee his own share in the matter ; " but I found 
it rather inconvenient eating nothing, even out of a 
crested spoon, so I dropped my title, and entered your 



service." 



" Then, " said Phil, tossing Yvim XJcv^ ^Vv^.^'*'- '^^'V ^jsssl 
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not worthy the honour of dealing with this august 
nobleman in person, do you take my place, and have 
a little rational conversation with him in the garden.^^ 

Kruramacher made one violent bolt to eflfect his 
escape, and mistaking the back of the house for the 
front, or perhaps seeking, in a blind thirst for flight, 
the first open door he could find, rushed up the garden, 
into which he was followed by Hans, and with John 
Sobieski thundering in the rear, as noisily, and almost 
as fiercely, as in the rout beneath the walls of Vienna, 
flew along the avenue, and right through the hedge at 
the top, the gate being unfortunately locked, and 
thence floundered into the moat, where Hans conti- 
nued flicking at him with the utmost zeal, until his 
victorious arm wearied with slaughter began to fail 
him; upon which he returned in triumph to the 
house, and left his victim to scramble out as best he 
might, and take his way home in a pitiful plight, con- 
sidering the valiant mood in which he had left it. 

Meanwhile, the conversation between Darcy and 
the little lawyer was flowing on in a manner rather 
more amicable than the unlucky German at all ima- 
gined, and while he was consoling himself for hia 
flagellation, to say nothing of his ducking ii^the moat, 
by the reflection of how handsomely he was being 
avenged by his legal ally, that worthy gentleman was 
discussing a Perigord pie, washed down by excellent 
Madeira, in very suspicious fi-iendship with the vei^ 
man whom he nad come to exterminate. His first 
impression had been that there would be a violent 
scene between Darcy and himself, and his mind vacil- 
lated between joy at the prospect of heavy damages 
to be recovered from him in case of an assault, besides 
a goodly bill of costs as his own attorney, and some 
little fear of the disagreeably thorny road to obtaining 
them, which be dismally suspected TNo\)Vd mot^ x^- 
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semble the way to heayen promised by Bishop Jaxon 
to Kin^ Charles the Martyr, in bein^ painiiil, than in 
point of brevity. He was considerably relieved, there- 
fore, to find fix>m the commencement of Darcy'^s con- 
versation, that he was likely to be permitted to make 
an excellent job of the business entrusted to him with- 
out any disagreeable consequences to himself, and the 
negotiations opened under most auspicious circum- 
stances, so &r as the fiiendly demeanour of the pleni- 
poteutiaries towards each other might be considered 
to portend. 

^^ I had only just come in from making a call, Mr. 
Whiting,^' said Phil, drawing a chair to the table, as 
the door closed upon Hans and his victim, and motion- 
ing to his companion to do the same ; '^ I am rather 
sharp-set, for your moorland air is a marvellous 
whetter of the appetite, at least I find it so, and with 
your permission will begin my luncheon, in which I 
nope you will do me the pleasure of joining me.'' 

So saying, he plunged forthwith into the I^erigord pie 
before him, helped his little friend, who was gurgling 
forth some indistinct sounds of refusal, filled both their 
glasses with wine, took a little sip of his own, and 
then with an Arcadian simplicity, which completely 
baffled even the penetration of the astute lawyer, pro- 
posed, whilst transferring another portion of the pie 
to his own plate, to enter into the little piece of busi- 
ness before them, in a pleasant, friendly manner, as 
two gentlemen should. 

Whiting was tremendously puzzled, despite of all 
his experience in men; it was clear enough, to be sure, 
that this young fellow was not altogether as simple as 
he might reasonably have been expected to prove, and 
as a matter of course, a shrewd man of the world, like 
the attorney, was not for one instant deceived by this 
extreme affectation of good-mW. \ \iu\» \}ftfc\!L x^\aafi»fc^ 
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the doubt, whether he was half cunning and half 
shallow, no uncommon conjunction in men of his age 
and standing, in which case he was even more easily 
to be over- reached, than if, with manly and frank- 
hearted confidence in his innocence, he had thrown 
himself upon the justice of his cause ; or whether he 
was really a very crafty youth indeed, and a proper 
person to treat with upon equal terms of reciprocity, 
and to whom eventually to transfer the blessing of his 
professional services. 

And this was such a business to transact in a 
friendly way. If it had been a writ, it would not have 
mattered half as much ; there are abundance of lies to 
be told in defence of that operation ; the serving it in 
person to save unnecessary publicity ; a desire to sug- 
gest means of arrangement, &c., &c. ; but to come to a 
man to tell him that you have undertaken the oflBce 
of foisting upon him a wife, by a most outrageous mis- 
interpretation of a most preposterous law, and of 
forcing him to confirm in earnest what was notoriously 
only meant for an idle jest, was rather more than even 
the practised impudence of the red-haired spinner of 
legal webs could pretend to reconcile with friendly 
feelings, and he felt most acutely all the inconvenience 
of making the first move. 

" I am afi'aid, Mr. Darcy,'''he said at last, screwing 
up his courage to urge his host to begin the subject 
which it so puzzled him to open to his satisfaction, 
" that my business is not one that admits of being 
handled in what may appear to vou a friendly manner; 
not that I wish, I am sure, to be hard upon you, but 
duty is duty, and when I have a matter put into my 
hands it becomes my own, and I take exactly the same 
interest in it as if I were the person concerned.*" 

" Bravo !" replied Darcy, " that is the proper way 
to treat it; and so I suppose tliat yoM mea.uto ft^i^ 
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that as every man has a right to do as he likes with 
his own, jou also intend to make the best job of it that 
yon can, and to get as much out of it as possible/** 

The little man grinned a kind of furtive sinile, as 
he fiuicied that he began to see his way rather more 
clearly. " No, Mr. Darcy, no !**' he cried, in a virtu- 
ous tone, '^that is not my way of doing business. I 
mean that I am as anxious for my client as for my- 
self, and what he entrusts to me I am determined to 
carry out unflinchingly. The days of corrupt judges 
are 2;one by, my dear sir, and with them has also 
perished any hope of influencing the members of my 
profession with any promises of illicit gain. Oh, dear 
me ! I never should have dreamt of such a shameful 
thinff.^' 

''Dreamt of what!" asked Phil, demurely. " Surely, 
you cannot suspect me of attributing mercenafy mo- 
tives to you, or of attempting to bribe you to desert 
your trust ? I merely meant, that your client can 
have no object in what he is now doing, except simply 
to extort money, and therefore that I should like to 
deal with you, in whose hands the negotiation is 
placed, in as friendly a manner as possible, upon a 
subject, where, I am sure, it is not your wish to treat 
me with unnecessary rudeness, and it is my anxiety, 
of course, to do all that lies in my power to secure 
myself from all danger of further annoyance. Now, 
will you have the goodness to tell me how matters 
stand, that I may know what is required of me, and I 
dare say we shall contrive somehow to come to an 
amicable agreement. Let me give you another glass 
of Madeira." 

*' I am sure, my dear sir," replied the other pleni- 
potentiary, pushing over his glass to accept the invi- 
tation contained in the last words of his antagonist, 
'* I should be exceedingly sorry to ^wi m-a.XX.^x'^MYs^'^w 
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more disagreeable footing than is absolutely inseparable 
from the painfiil nature of the case, but I grieve to say 
that my instructions from Mr. Krummacher are so ex- 
plicit, that I fear that it is impossible to avoid our ap- 
pearing for awhile in a rather hostile position towards 
each other. I am very sorry indeed, but there is no 
help for it." 

'* Well, Mr. Whiting, if it be so, 1 must not blame 
you for discharging your duty to your client,'*'' said 
I)arcy, calmly, *' but I am still at a loss to discover 
why all this cannot be quietly and decently done." 

" Why, you see," resumed Whiting, " that Mr. 
Krummacher most distinctly aflSrms, that the lady who 
now passes for his wife was married to you in Scotland 
nearly three years ago, and that he is prepared to prove 
it. He has put his case into my hands, and has entrusted 
the papers necessary for the support of his assertion 
to my care, and I have no alternative but to press 
the suit against you to the best of my ability, and that, 
it is to be feared, cannot be effectually done without 
adopting a course which would be very unpalatable to 
you. For this, you must know, is a case in which it 
is imperatively necessary to have the minds of the 
public embued with the greatest possible pity and 
sympathy for the wrongs of Mrs. Krummacher ; and 
to represent her as a deeply injured woman, involves 

accusing you of injuring her, consequently " an 

ominous silence, and most eloquent shake of the head 
supplied the place of a more regular end to his sen- 
tence. 

" Well, Mr. Whiting," said Darcy, investigating 
the colour and brightness of his wine against the light, 
with as critical an air as though the condition of the 
Madeira were the only question that really interested 
him, however politely he might be listening to the 
concerns of bis companion, " 1 think \,\i«A. ^ou \ivt^ 
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been either a yenr anlacky, or a very foolish man. 
That it is desirable to be employed in a pretty little 
afiair like this, I can easily imagine, as also that 
haying nndertiJcen the case you do not intend to stick 
at trifles in conducting it to a prosperous issue ; but 
what I do not quite so clearly comprehend, is, why 
you haye chosen to be the legal adviser of the plain- 
tiff, if I may use that word to convey my meaning, 
instead of the defendant. I think that, under similar 
circumstances, I should infinitely have preferred de- 
fending a sentleman and a person of some standing 
against a fdlow like Krummacher, to supporting his 
very rascally attack upon his wealthier neignbour. To 
have estabhshed some claim upon the good-will of a 
large landowner in your neighbourhood would have 
been something, besides the certainty of having your 
expenses paid ; whereas you will inevitably be a loser 
rather than a gainer, by the course you are now taking, 
in every respect, excepting the one single particular of 
your bill oi costs, about the security of which you 
know best." 

The lawyer's lanthom-jaws fell perceptibly. He 
had never given a thought to this view of affairs, and 
he only half believed even now, that he could have 
had the management of the defence had he played his 
cards better. Yet Darcy's words were so far from 
being without some effect upon him, as to point out a 
possible loss which he might have sustained, while 
they held out a distant prospect of contriving after all 
to achieve that delicate piece of sporting good manage- 
ment, *' the running with the hare, and hunting with 
the hounds.'*' 

Phil saw his advantage, and having a great object 
to serve just at present by conciliating the little man 
before him, he followed it up by another stroke, which 
more than ever defied the expmevift^ ^^ ^\l>Sxssj^^Nk» 
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discover whether he were as soft as a lump of dough, 
or a very awkward customer for even so shrewd an 
intellect as his own to deal with. 

" That blackguard of a German,^' said he, "will bring 
an action against me for assaulting him, I can have no 
doubt —in fact, as a mere matter of business you will 
recommend him to do so ; moreover, I shall have to 
compromise the matter, and the only question will be 
about the amount of compensation, which you and I 
can do very nicely by ourselves, you know, so upon 
my life I shall have been a little gold mine to you ; 
but as to managing the other affair in a friendly way, 
all I meant was simply this : don''t allow any more 
fuss to be made about it out of doors than is unavoid- 
able ; keep it as snug as you can, and let my attorney 
have fair notice of all the different steps that are being 
taken ; and in that case, I am quite willing to speak 
very civilly of your behaviour to me, however dead 
you go against me in court. I think that is taking as 
friendly a view of the matter as can be expected.**' 

" I am really very sorry, Mr. Darcy,'' replied 
Whiting, with a tremendous emphasis upon the super- 
lative, '* indeed I may say unfeignedly sorry, that I 
I have not the honour of being employed by you, in- 
stead of being compelled to undertake the case against 
you. But that cannot very well be helped now; how- 
ever, believe me that I will spare no trouble to con- 
duct the affair in the most considerate and honourable 
manner, and that I shall be most happy to show you 
every courtesy consistent with my duty to my client 5 
BO I think I can promise you thus much, that there 
shall be plenty of time given you to see what can be 
done, and that if I can persuade my client to enter 
into any compromise, I will certainly do so. You 
may saMy rely upon me." 

*^As to compromise,*" said Daxcy^TaoxxxTL^xxVV^^^wd 
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with all his affected gaiety and forced indifference en- 
tirely swept away, " there will be no wish upon my 
part to avoid a searching investigation into the rights 
of the case. If the marriage be legal, despite of the 
absurd nature of the whole transaction, which speaks 
for itself in common sense, if not in law, I should wish 
to know the &ct past all doubt, and not go stumbling 
on in the dark ; u it be illegal, 1 should wish to pro- 
nounce its nullity openly, and in the fa^e of day, in 
order to leave my movements unshackled for the 
Aiture. I am quite ready to meet Mr. Krunimacher's 
assertions in due time ; at present, I am very much 
taken up by other affairs, and am not inclined to 
burthen myself with this new source of annoyance ; so 
ray first request to you must be for a little time to 
give proper attention to a matter which has fallen 
upon me too unexpectedly to find me prepared to enter 
into it, and also for such freedom from a painful pub- 
licity as your good offices can obtain for me.'' 

" All this shall be scrupulously attended to,'' said 
the lawyer, bowing in a most gracious manner, "and 
you shall have no cause to complain of my incivility. 
But there is one thing more which I think I had 
better mention. My client threatens to turn his wife 
out of doors in less than a week, which of course would 
create a great deal of gossip of the very nature which 
you wish to avoid. Had I not better offer her the 
shelter of my humble rooff 

Darcy hesitated for a few moments. " That might 
perhaps be construed into a kind of acknowledgment 
of her claims upon me," said he. 

"Good!" quoth the little attorney, "very good. 
You are quite a thoughtfiil young man, I see ; so I 
think I must take her upon my own responsibility, 
and perhaps some day or other we may talk this 
matter over also in an amicabVe x«v^ii\i«t, ^^ *^^.V^^ 
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you must give me the address of your attorney in 
London, that I may communicate with him, for I 
see that you do not wish to be disturbed yourself." 

" Mr. Owen, of — , Lincoln'^s Inn Fields,"'' answered 
Darcy, writing the name on the back of a card to 
avoid mistakes. " He will do all that is necessary 
for me without my interfering at all at present."*' 

"Excepting in the little amicable conversations, 
Mr. Darcy,'"* returned the lawyer with a grin, " and 
those we had better have to ourselves. Very good 
indeed !"*' Having thus brought his business to an 
end, and victualled himself for a month's siege, he 
took up his hat, bade Darcy adieu with a thousand 
expressions of the deepest respect, and left the house, 
taking the direction of his client's cottage at a slow 
pace, and with a rather undecided manner. 

" Time is something, especially if an election should 
be as near as they seem to suppose," thought Phil ; 
" besides which, the more opportunity I have of circu- 
lating my story among my friends before the other 
gets abroad, the better for me. But if this fool's play 
should turn out a sad reality, and if this ridiculous 

farce should constitute a legal marriage " Here his 

musings fixed themselves upon the terrible gulf that 
would then be interposed between him and Florence ; 
and the heart of the poor boy was desolate enough, as 
he wended his way up-stairs into his dressing-room, 
with a listless, heavy step, strongly contrasting with 
the rapid bound with which he had descended them 
only a few hours ago, so full of hope and buoyant 
spirits. 



I 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE MOTH STILL FLUTTERS BOUND THE CANDLE. 

^' This then is the letter which cost Pauline such a 
Ion? time to write, aud me no little time to decipher/^ 
soliloquised Phil, as he threw the said missive on the 
table, and sank back in his chair to think it over. 
**Really, I think that she might almost as well have 
saved herself the exertion, and confined her remarks to 
the simple declaration of ' war to the knife "" which it 
contains. There, is little enough of either justice or 
mercy to be expected from her, that is very plain, and 
with the hard swearing which it is most shamefully 
confessed is to be employed against me, I stand, I am 
afraid, but a very indifi'erent chance of escape. As to 
compromising, 1 dare say I could manage that, but 
now that the story has once got abroad it would not 
answer my purpose, for I could not marry with such a 
thing hanging over my wife'^s head. I see nothing to 
be done, but merely to take my chance of the pro- 
verbial falling out of rogues, and to trust to fortune to 
extricate me from a dilemma where I honestly believe 
that all the wisdom of Ulysses would prove at fault. 
I wish now that I had not refused Mr. Montgomery's 
invitation ! what was the use of doing so ? for I cannot 
lock myself in inaction for all the weary months that 
will in all probability elapse before my fate is decided. 
I have a great mind to go after all ! there is plenty of 
time yet, for Leila can hardly have reached the Manor 
House by this time, for she must ride round by the road., 
and at a tolerably sober pae^, Aaia^^ws*^ ^S.\Na?TOs!»^*^^ 
groom behind her, whereaaOWoxi^w^ ^'?wYr5\SNft'^^^'«' 
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country in half the time. Upon my word I will ! '^ 
and ringing the bell to order his horse, he proceeded to 
change his dress with a celerity more like his former 
self than his late despondency at all promised. 

There is something in the very fact of being actively 
and busily employed, even if it be in so trivial a 
matter as dressing in haste to put in execution a 
newly conceived plan which is a marvellous antidote to 
despair, when acting upon the elastic spirits of youth, 
and which of itself tends to raise the courage, and 
suggest brighter hopes ; at least so it was with Philip 
Darcy, for although no one prospect of better fortunes 
had presented itself to his mind during the last tew 
minutes, founded upon any reasonable grounds for en- 
couragement, sure It is that he mounted his horse in an 
infinitely happier frame of mind than that in which he 
had been reviewing his position, under the dispiriting 
influence of a cheerless inaction. 

He felt as if there was something to do, and some- 
thing definite to struggle against, and his proud heart 
rose to the occasion ; the whole affair seemed now to 
assume the aspect of a foul charge made against his 
character before Florence, and before her alone, and 
he burnt to clear himself at that tribunal with an 
anxiety that threw into perfect shade all the conse- 
quences to himself in other respects ; in fact, in his 
overwhelming desire to remove all obstacles to the 
esteem and good opinion of his lady-love he almost 
forgot the barriers which still interposed between him 
and the love he sought, and his whole heart seemed 
one parching thirst for justice as to his supposed 
treachery and infidelity 5 and that he should so clear 
himself he felt little doubt, so that while his present 
excitement continued he was almost happy. 
He arrived at the Manor House just as Leila had 
^ omnlet ed her mission, and warned to t^^e ViV^^ V3 
^ sun which at that time o? ^eax TNet\B:\\XA^ 
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bat little time for ladies to ride in the afternoon, was 
already about to return, when the unexpected appear- 
ance of Darcy himself completely changed the whole 
aspect of affairs. The ^room was sent back with a 
note to the Colonel from his duti^l daughter, to inform 
him that Darcy had altered his mind for the second 
time that day, and that after refusing Mr. Montgo- 
mery's invitation to dinner he had now accepted it, and 
was going to stay. And, moreover, that she, the said 
Leila, was purposed to do the same, wherefore, if her 
papa would join them she should return with him at 
night ; if not, he was herebv requested to forward 
certain matters specified in the enclosed orders to her 
maid, as she should in that case sleep at her present 
quarters, and return in the morning. Florence, she 
added, desired her to say that she should be very 
glad to see Miss CFlaherty, but as she was not 
fond of telling stories, even as the deputy of another 
person, she begged leave to exchange that mendacious 
expression for a simple message, that she might come 
if she chose. Having thus relieved her mind of 
what she considered the responsibility of putting 
everything in proper order, she found time to express 
her wonder at Phil's appearance, and to hazard a 
shrewd guess at its reason, viz., an inclination to tell 
his own story to Florence, before she heard it from 
any other and hostile quarter. 

To this Darcy made answer by a nervous confession 
that she was partially right, inasmuch as Mr. Mont- 
gomery had been so fnendly to him on his first appear- 
ance, that he felt as if he owed him an explanation of 
any circumstances which might seem injurious to his 
character. Leila laughed outright, as well she might, 
at this somewhat transparent veil of his real intention, 
and even Florence, though^ess disposed to mirth^ 
could scarcely suppress a smue ot mot^ \tv^m>s\j^*^^wi. 
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she was williDg to evince ; but his explanation had the 
merit at anyjrate of putting the matter on a footing 
credible enough to be accepted by those who wished to 
believe it, and so &r had the intended effect. 

Mr. Montgomery had been out all day upon busi- 
ness, and was unaware of Darcy'^s first refusal of his 
invitation, and so required no enlightenment as to his 
change of purpose, and Menie, who had been put off 
to another day, in consequence of the party from the 
Priory having sent an excuse, could easily be sum- 
moned at any time. So nothing remained, in Leila^s 
opinion, since all had been arranged in so satis&ctory 
a manner, but for Phil to commence his tale of sorrows 
forthwith, like another ^neas at the court of Dido. 
This, however, he declined doing for the present, but 
promised to keep his word that very evening, while the 
other gentlemen were over their wine, as he could 
easily slip out and join his young confidante in the 
conservatory, when she should certainly hear the whole 
story from beginning to end, upon which she appeared 
to lavish so much curiosity. 

" May I bring Florence with me?'' asked Leila. 

" Certainly,'' answered Phil, " if Miss Montgomery 
will take the trouble of listening to the true version of 
a tale, which through a very garbled and unfair repre- 
sentation of it she is sure to hear before long from 
abundance of mouths. I should be delighted to be 
honoured with her opinion, for, to tell you the truth, 
it is an affair where I am peculiarly anxious to know 
in what way ladies will be affected by the calumnies 
which are now being spread." 

" I shall be very happy to assist you with my 

opinion, if that be of any use to you, Mr. Darcy," 

said Florence, kindly, "and as I should fear from 

Leila's account to-day, t^|fl.t you are likely to be very 

seriously annoyed by certain peiaona -wYioYva.^^ ^WC^ 
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over you, owing to some boyish indiscretion which 
they intend to make use of as a mode of extortion, I 
think it possible that I may be some little miide to you 
in deciding what amount of risk you run of the tale re- 
ceiving credit, and to what extent you may safely leave 
to the discretion of those that hear it the self-apparent 
improbability of the whole aflFair. So I will join 
Leila in the conservatory with much pleasure, and 
will promise to give you my sincere opinion very 
candialy and honestly." 

The return of Mr. Montgomery here put an end to 
the conversation, and the two ladies withdrew to the 
duties of the toilette. 

Darcy then learnt that his host had been perfectly 
correct in his suspicions of the previous evening, and 
that although the telegraphic despatch received by 
Colonel Mainwaring had. given a true report concern- 
ing the resignation of the ministers, and the visit of 
Lord Knowsley to Her Majesty, yet there was no ex- 
pectation whatever of that nobleman undertaking the 
duty of forming an administration at present : indeed 
it was an understood thing that there would be only 
a few changes in the cabinet, and that in all essential 
respects the ministiy would continue the same. 

" However," continued Mr. Montgomery, with a 
a smile, " if report speaks truly, we electors of Mid- 
hampton shall not be deprived of the pleasure of 
supporting you in your election, for it is currently 
believed that amongst the new appointments will be 
found that of the Honourable Augustus Tomnoddy, 
who at present represents our borough ; and in that 
case there will be a vacancy, which it must be our 
duty to take care is not filled up by the retiring mem- 
ber. By the by, I have heard some strange rumours 
to-day about an early indiscretion of ^^wt^^ ^\jci5:^s.^\. 
traatf are not founded upon any \»Y\3L\Xi ^\Naivasi^'^'5^ 
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for however innocent of any evil intention you may 
have been, I fear that it will turn out greatly to your 
disadvantage, under the present circumstances, unless 
it be thoroughly disproved." 

" My dear sir," answered poor Phil, with a height- 
ened colour and excited manner, which sufficiently 
proved that there was more foundation for the report 
than was at all advisable for his freedom from all 
annoyance, " 1 wished to speak to you on this very 
subject, had 1 found you at home when I first called, 
and should be extremely obliged by your allowing me 
an hour's conversation to-morrow ; but as it is now 
getting late, I will not trespass upon your time, but 
defer my communications to another day. But as to 
your political news, I presume that if the case be as 
you suppose, the election will come upon us even more 
speedily than we anticipated, and that we shall have 
to make a fight for it next week, or at the very latest 
the week after. For I take for granted that the new 
minister will be anxious to take his seat in the house 
without delay, as I believe he belongs to the oratorical 
department of the government, and considers it his 
proudest boast, that it makes no earthly difierence to 
him what side of a question he is called upon to take, 
and what he has to attack or defend." 

"They will certainly press on his re-election with- 
out delay," said Mr. Montgomery, *' both for the 
reasons you assign, and also from the fear of our 
gaining strength by having time to organize our oppo- 
sition ; so in all probability before the next week be 
past we shall have it all over either one way or the other; 
therefore as there is very little time to be lost, I have 
invited several of the leading men of our party to meet 
you here to-night, and I hope that we shall be able to 
arrano-e our plan of action without ftirther delay." 
Phil thought of his promised eiLip\»iua.\;\oTL voi >\\^ 
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conservatory, and was by no means pleased at the 
prospect of ^having to exchan-e his conversation with 
Florence, for a long, dry, political discussion with his 
supporters ; but his good genius at length suggested 
to him a mode of reconciling his duty and inclination, 
which met with the success its ingenuity deserved, 
and left him at liberty to keep his engagement, with- 
out giving any offence to his committee, by absenting 
himself from their consultations. 

*' I shall be most happy to meet the gentlemen of 
whom you spe'ak,'' said he, " but as to discussing such 
important matters over your hospitable board, with 
the accessories of claret and Burgundy, that is a dif- 
ferent affair. I almost suspect, from what I saw at 
the good ColonePs, that two or three of your intended 
guests are rather more of the old school, regarding 
the iniquity of stopping the bottle, or flinching from 
your turn, than would precisely suit me, whose 
strength is not exactly of that kind which is tested 
by the amount of wine which I consume after din- 
ner ; so, with your permission, I shall slip away, and 
air my wits a little before the business of the evening 
commences, and then, after coffee, and a song or two 
from the ladies, I am very much at your service. 
And now, pray do not let me keep you any longer 
from dressing, for your philippic against unpunctuality 
is too deeply impressed on my mind to permit me to 
run any risk of causing you, through politeness to me, 
to outrage your own principles. 1 can amuse myself 
with a book, till you come back, in a very pleasant 
manner." 

And he feirly performed, without the least imper- 
tinence, the delicate evolution of bowing the old gen- 
tleman out of his own drawing-room, in the hope of 
fretting a few minutes with his daughter.^ should tka.t 
ady diance, by any good \\ic\l, \,o <i<i\!fta ^qw^jl-^^sxx^. 
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before the guests arrived. No such wiud&U, however, 
awaited him, for in a very few minutes after he had 
seated himself to the contemplation of a collection of 
most hideous portraits, entitled a " Book of Beauty,'' 
he was joined by Colonel Mainwaring and Miss 
O'Flaherty, the latter of whom instantly pounced 
upon him, to discharge upon his devoted head the 
vials of her virtuous indignation at his heretical vil- 
lany in having corrupted the mind of her niece Leila, 
with a choice assortment of most disrespectful stories 
about her beloved priests, which had by no means 
lost in the telling by being entrusted to the narrative 
powers of that facetious and imaginative little maiden. 

Phil bore the brunt of her wrath with the most 
exemplary patience, and attempted to conciliate her 
for the time, by every means in his power, not so 
much from any disinclination to join issue upon the 
merits of the case, as from a wish to save her up 
for a grand demonstration before Mr. D wight, upon 
whose arrival he purposed to open upon her the full 
fire of all his artillery of argument and raillery, if she 
would but give him a fair chance of thus evincing his 
anti-Bomish zeal. 

"I see that you have not a word to say for your- 
self, youn^ man !" said Miss Dosy, triumphantly, 
^' and it snows your sense not to attempt to defend 
your rubbishing Church, that is about as much like 
a real church as a lame jackdaw is like a soaring 
eagle ; but I am not going to let you off so easily as 
you may think, for all that ! I'll expose all your 
nonsense before the company, that I will, and you'll 
soon see who has the best of it. Telling my little 
fool of a niece all those great lies about holy Father 
Terence ! I wonder that you are not ashamed of 
yourself; though it's little shame enough that's in 
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" I really think, Miss O'Flaherty," returned Phil, 
with hypocritical humility, ^^ that the fairest thing I 
could do, would be to apologise after dinner, and own 
how badly I behaved. I can hardly wonder that 
you are so angry with me, for it was very wrong 
indeed of me, though Leila ought not to have told.''^ 

*' What ought not Leila to have told ?'*'' asked the 
voice of that lady herself, as she entered the room 
with Florence without being perceived by the belli- 
gerents ; " that aunt had discarded her Bird of Para- 
dise, because Philip did not admire it, and she says 
that gentlemen have a right to expect unmarried 
young ladies to consult their opinion, wherefore she 
has humbly bowed her own taste to his better judg- 
ment ; or is it that aunty told me in strict confidence 
this morning, that if Phil stood for her county, she*'d 
back him through fire and water, though he were the 
ghost of Martin Luther himself, for that he is the 
very moral of Tim Delaney of the Rangers, whom she 
flirted with in the days of Malachi with the golden 

collar, and has more mishief in him than the 

author of all wickedness.'^ 

"Leila!'*'' interrupted the Colonel, "your tongue 
really promises well to satisfy all the requisitions of 
the discovery of perpetual motion ; do leave oflF 
plaguing your aunt, who is a great deal too kind to 
you, and quite spoils you, by never scolding you as 
you deserve when you are impertinent ; but you really 
are getting too bad for anythmg now.'' 

" Well, then, aunty, box my ears well, and have 
done with it V said Leila, inclining her glossy head to 
Miss Dosy, as if to receive her punishment in a sub- 
missive manner, which demonstration of humility was 
received with a loving hug, and a declaration that she 
was the most darling monkey in the whole world. 

But the libellous iuBlnualioii \*\i;>X» ^'^ V^ \sr«s^ 
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making some very laudatory comments upon Phil, 
appeared to disgust Miss Dosy^s maiden heart beyond 
all measure, •probably because the charge was not 
without considerable foundation ; and had it not been 
for the arrival of the other guests, she would have 
enlarged for an hour upon her disapprobation of that 
heretical youth, whom she once more vowed to expose 
after dinner, to teach him to speak more respectnilly 
of his betters for the rest of his natural life. Nor did 
she nOji^loct to keep her word ; for hardly were the 
party settled at table, than she attacked him with the 
utmost alacrity, on the subject of his manifold mis- 
representations of the learning and piety of the Irish 
priesthood, a challenge which was now gladly taken 
up by Phil, who was perfectly willing to do battle 
before the approving eyes of Mr. Dwight. There is 
no necessity to recapitulate a hundredth part of the 
arguments used pro and con., by the disputants upon 
this knotty question, but there was one master-piece 
of polemical strategy displayed by Miss Dosy, which 
deserves to be recorded to her never-faiUng honour, 
as evincing an ingenuity and fertility of resource 
beyond all praise. Havmg led the conversation to 
the infallibility of the Church, and the irresponsible 
power over it confided to Peter and his successors 
from the very beginning, she was encountered by the 
very common-place objection, that it was evident that 
St. Paul did not acknowledge this supremacy, inas- 
much as he withstood Peter to his face, and even up- 
braided him with his inconsistencies with regard to 
the obligations of the disciples to observe the Mosaic 
law, when he met him at Antioch ; but such a paltry 
argument could no more withstand the rushing stream 
of Miss Dosy'^s eloquence, than a bulrush could im- 
pede a mountain torrent, when swollen by the melting 
Bnow8 of spring. With an indigixaxit «mff of E<ioru^ 
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she turned to her puny antagonist, and by this un- 
answerable appeal, silenced for ever such idle oppo- 
sition. 

*' And what if he did, I pray? did you ever hear 
or read of Paul being admitted to the company of 
the real apostles afterwards ! No, indeed ! he knew 
his place better than that, and ever afterwards busied 
himself in foreign parts, preaching the Gospel to 
the heathens, like those good men who are eaten in 
China with worm-sauce, at the Feast of Lanthorns.*" 

The allied forces of Messrs. Darcy and D wight 
were brought to a sudden check, Phil being silenced 
by a fear of laughing, and the latter gentleman staring 
at his fair foe with open mouth, and a piece of pine- 
apple balanced half way between his plate and lips, 
in expectation of seeing Miss Dosy disappear bodily 
through the floor, "with a melodious twang, and a 
slight smell of sulphur.'*' The lady pushed on to 
complete the rout, out, like many other valiant but 
indiscreet generals, lost much of her advantage by so 
doing, as she thereby laid herself open to the raillery 
which Darcy had been prevented from using on the 
previous occasion, by a sense of the impropriety of 
carrying a joke upon so serious a subject to too great 
lengths. 

" You Protestants are uncommonly ignorant peo- 
ple,'' said she, contemptuously, " after all the fuss 
you make about reading the Scriptures ; to hear you 
talk, one would think that all the apostles had been 
heretics like yourselves, and that all their writings 
were on your side, whereas everybody knows it is 
just the contrary, for though St. Paul wrote an epistle 
to the Bomans, which you own yourselves, I should 
like to know when he ever wrote one to the Protest- 
ants ! But it's all of a piece with the rest of your 
noBBense ; yon read everything owX. o^ ^^Xnv^y^^^n?^^ 

VOL. I. Vl 
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version of a worthless modem Greek translation, made 
from the original Latin by some schoolmaster who 
whipt little boys into Homer, and a fellow they call 
Pindar, who is a sort of teetotaller — a precious nice 
lot of them altogether, upon my word !'' 

" Pindar a teetotaller! '''quoth Phil, with a shout 
of laughter. " The Greek Testament a modem trans- 
lation from the original Latin !'' groaned Mr. Dwight, 
both at once ; but Miss Dosy was quite ready for not 
only two, but a thousand of such contemptible op- 
ponents, and into her onslaught she jphinged once 
more, duly cheered on to action by Leiub, who, being 
seated next to her by her own express desire, was 
most fervent in her admiration of her aunt's eloquence, 
and with sparkUng eyes was watching, with great 
satisfaction, the progress of the strife between the 
champions of the rival creeds. 

"A teetotaller r' resumed Miss Dosy, "of course 
he was ! have you been to school and don't know 
that ? Didn't I read something he wrote in what my 
nephew, Maurice Donovan, calls a crib, which means 
a translation which the boys have to buy with their 
own money, and mighty dear they are by the same 
token ! I gave Maurice thirteen and fourpence to 
get his, for he told me that the old doctor would cut 
a bit of skin out of him, to bind round the cane, to 
prevent its splitting when he beat the dunces, unless 
he had paid up by Saturday ; but I thought it a deal 
of money for it nevertheless. Well, as I was saying, 
I read a page or two myself, and there was one song 
that went capitally to the tune of ' The night before 
Larry was stretched,' which began by saying that 
water was the best of all things ! Think of that, 
now ! recommending Christians to drink like the 
dumb creatures. It puts me in mind of what Dr. 
.^uill said to my uncle when \ve \xad. ^ ?iX, oi \X\ft ^q>\^\ 
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" ' Squire,' said he, ' as you have begun so you 
may end, and as you have given yourself this attack 
by eating like a beast, bad luck to me if I don''t make 
you cure yourself by drinking like one, too !' 

" ' What, doctor V says my uncle, all of a goggle, 
' I never heard tell, in all my life, of hard drinking 
curing the gout.' 

" 'PiTor I either,' said Quill, taking a pinch of 
snuff. 

" ' My soul !' says my uncle, ' you're quite a co- 
nundrum to-day, Doctor.' 

" ' Why, you great fool !' says Quill, for he was a 
very free-spoken little man, ' what do the beasts 
drink ? water to be sure ! and the sorrow a drop 
stronger than aqua pompaginis do you taste for a 
month, I promise.' 

" So tne poor old Squire was put on the same 
allowance as the other pigs and beasts, and it was the 
death of him at last. For he said to me upon his 
death-bed : ' Dosy, my dear !' said he, ' if it hadn't 
been for that villain Quill, it*s a hearty man I'd have 
been this day ; for he has the impudence to own to 
my fece that I have water on my chest, and I appeal 
to you, how the blazes could it have got there, if it 
haon't been for him, and his nasty receipt for the 
gout, for I'll kiss the vestments upon it, that I hadn't 
drunk a drop of that stuff for fifty years, before I was 
fool enough to call him in. It's a murdered man I 
am.' And it's not surprised that I'd be, if old 
Pindar, the teetotaller, wrote that book, which you 
pretend is a translation from the fine original Latin 
of the blessed saints." 

This whimsical idea gave free scope for Darcy's 
merry rejoinders, and being now unfettered by any 
fear of getting upon too serious grounds, he continued 
to tease the poor old maid, to t^<b di'^'^^i'^'a^IvycL Qfl\js^^ 
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and the confirmation of all Mr. Dwight's hopefiil anti- 
cipations of him, until the ladies withdrew, and the 
gentlemen were left to their political discussion of the 
existing state of affairs ; the appointment of Mr. 
Tomnoddy to an office which would necessitate the 
resignation of his seat, being now announced as a fact 
beyond doubt, though as yet ungazetted in an official 
manner. 

Darcy, however, remained no longer than was ab- 
solutely necessary to avoid an appearance of rudeness 
or neglect, and then urging some trivial excuse to his 
host for quitting the room, made his escape into the 
garden, and thence by a side door, which had been 
pointed out to him by Leila, to the conservatory, 
which, as the reader will remember, had been selected 
as the scene for the narration of his story. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

HE WHO CHERISHES A VIFEB, MUST BEWARE OF ITS FANGS. 

It is to be ima^ned, from the glowing description of 
Didoes Court given to us by the bard of Mantua, that 
the pious ^neas was called upon to narrate his woes 
in a very handsome hall, and under very comfortable 
circumstances ; but really if I had the choice given 
me, I would fer rather have selected for my dwelling- 
place during my recital, that lovely conservatory, 
enhanced, moreover, in its attractions, by such excel- 
lent company as that which now greeted I^hilip Darcy 
on his appearance from the councils of the Blue com- 
mittee. The arrangement of this floral audience 
chamber showed unmistakeable evidence of the pre- 
siding genius of Leila'^s luxurious ideas of lazy com- 
fort, inasmuch as three peculiarly easy chairs had 
been carried from the breakfast-room and study into 
the conservatory, two of which were tenanted by 
Florence and Menie, while the Moorish maiden her- 
self was enthroned on a pile of shawls and cloaks, 
with an enormous pot of double violets immediately 
under her nose, as she leant over her extempore divan 
from time to time to inhale their fragrance. Two 
large French lamps, with handsomely cut globes, cast 
a brilliant light over the pretty group ; while the rich 
crimson and delicate white of the camellias, the deep 
green of the oranges and myrtles, and the varied hues 
of the numerous flowers, now in their ^\:^\aa.tNi\^Vi\a^\sv^ 
rendered the whole spot as 'gvctuT^^c^'b ^ ^<ysw^ \^s«. 
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the narration of a romantic tale as could possibly have 
been selected. 

Darcy was duly introduced to his appointed seat, 
and installed in the third easy chair by Leila, who 
seemed to have constituted herself mistress of the 
ceremonies, and immediately upon taking his place 
was most emphatically adjured by that damsel to tell 
them all about it without delay, and above all things, 
without keeping any part of his story back. 

" You do not mind my having brought Menie, do 
you ?" asked Florence ; " she must sooner or later 
hear what is generally talked about, and may just as 
well know the truth ; besides which, I will answer 
for her secrecy." 

" Oh, pray tell me if you would like me to go, Mr. 
Darcy !" said little Menie, timidly, " for I do not 
wish to intrude by any means ; but I certainly should 
like to hear your story, if you have no objection, and 
I will promise to be very faithful in never repeating a 
word.'' 

" Oh, yes, you may stop ! mayn't she, Phil V 
burst in Leila, impetuously ; " now do begin, I'm all 
impatience !" 

" You must know, then. Miss Montgomery," com- 
menced Darcy 

("A pretty opening for an explanation addressed 
wholly to me !" observed Leila, parenthetically.) 

" that I spent a great deal of my time when 

I was quite a boy with an old uncle who had amassed 
a large fortune in India, and who had taken a pro- 
digious fancy to me for some reason or other Ibest 
known to himself, which most certainly was not that 
I fell in love with him at first sight, for as a child I 
both feared and disliked him extremely. But certain 
h Is that I was a great favourite of his, and ^ent 
almost all my holidays at liis liouae, ot \Saa»\. oS. ^oSaw^ 
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Mainwaring, whose daughter Leila I solemnly espoused 
when she was about two years old, as she herself can 
testify, and who has been one of my kindest friends 
all my life. 

" I do not think I was ever what may be called 
dissipated, or fond of riotous company, but I certainly 
was rather giddy, and pleased with novelty and excite- 
ment, so that anything out of the common way had 
great charms for me. Amongst other strange rancies 
I had a perfect mania for feats of activity and strength, 
and was a most enthusiastic patron of acrobats, ath- 
letes, pedestrians, and so on, who are not generally 
the most respectable members of society I must allow, 
but who, nevertheless, in the majority of cases, have 
the sense to behave pretty quietly before those who 
give them no encouragement to take liberties. I men- 
tion this, not because my story has much if anything 
to do with such people, but simply to explain to you 
how I came to fall in with the family, who, unfortu- 
nately for me, are just now rather intimately inter- 
mingled with my destiny. I had a wager with a 
young nobleman at St. Agnes, at which college I 
stayed for a few days in the spring of the year, in 
which I competed with Charles Burton for the scholar- 
ship at St. Barnabas, the object of which was to pro- 
duce a man who should be able to perform every feat 
which his champion could do, and one more, i.e.^ that 
he should set him the example in some exhibition of 
activity in which the latter should fail ; and having 
taken advice as to whom I should select in order to 
insure the best chance of success, I was recommended 
to go to a very obscure street in the extreme east of 
London, not very far from the river, where I was in- 
formed that I should find the sort of man I wanted. 
I went down accordingly to the address given me, and 
mquiring for Mr. Kinkel, f ouii3l \Xi"aX» \ift ^^^ '^ ^^- 
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sent engaged at a rehearsal at one of the minot 
theatres, bat would be back in less than an hour. 
The question then arose whether I would wait his 
return or come back, and an accidental circumstance 
turned the scale, and caused me to win my trumpery 
wager, by the sacrifice of a million times its yalue in 
happiness and enjoyment of life ever since. 

" I was on the very point of turning away, after 
having left my address, with a request that Kinkel 
would call upon me the next day at the Huntingdon 
Hotel, when my attention was attracted by the en- 
trance of a young lady of about seventeen, whose 
whole appearance seemed singularly out of keeping 
with that dirty, disreputable street, who brushing 
hastily past me with a slight bow in acknowledgment 
of my making room for her, tripped up-stairs as 
though anxious to avoid unnecessary observation." 

" Never mind her beauty, and all that sort of thing, 
Phil V'* Quoth Leila, in a lackadaisacal voice, which 
whimsically contrasted the pertness of her remark, 
"we know all about that already: she has hay- 
coloured hair, a complexion like a dirty white kid 
glove, faded eyes, a freckled face, and good honest, 
unpretending feet, to say nothing of smelling most 
dreadfully of chocolate; but come to the point at 



once." 



" For shame, Leila !" exclaimed Menie, indignantly, 
'* how can you speak so disrespectftiUy of any one 
whom Mr. Darcy evidently admired. I have no doubt 
that the young lady was very pretty indeed." 

" None the better for that, my darling !" returned 
Leila, throwing a dead camellia at her, " that poly- 
bigamous animal there, to use the forcible expression 
of Kathleen concerning her last lover, who had four 
wives already in diflferent parts of the world, owns to 
having married me years ago, bo 1 \is^^ ^ Tv^lcit to he 
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jealous. I appeal to you, Floss ; is it natural to see 
any beauty in your rival f* 

Florence made no reply, but looked a good deal 
grayer than the matter required, and Phil finding an 
end put to Leila^s interruption, continued his story in 
the following terms : ^' 1 inquired the name of the 
lady, and was informed that she was the grand- 
daughter of an old man called Peter Wohlgemuth, 
who lived in the upper story of the house, and dabbled 
in the occult sciences, • viz., cast nativities, and so 
forth.^ 

*^ Wrote leading articles in ZadkiePs Almanac, I 
suppose !^^ suggested Leila once more, but seeing Phil 
look really vexed and disconcerted, she promised to 
behave better for the future, and sinking back upon 
her divan, covered her face with her handkerchief, as 
a signal of having once for all subsided into silence. 

*' I was suddenly seized,^ proceeded Phil, *' with 
an overwhelming anxiety to have my future fortunes 
read to me, and waiting for a minute or two, until I 
thought the young lady had quite reached her desti- 
nation, I ran upstairs to the room of the old astro- 
loger, and knocKing at the door, presented myself as a 
pretended dupe to his professed science.^^ 

^^ And a real dupe to his concealed art,^** thought 
Leila, but made no demonstration of interrupting him, 
although a nervous twitching of her fingers betokened 
some attle inclination to give her opinion once more 
upon the subject of his narrative. 

" The old man received me very courteously, but 
with a dignity of manner I had not at all expected 
from a person, who, I took for granted, must cei*tainly 
be a genuine charlatan and impostor; but I soon 
began to suspect, and I have never altered my opi- 
nion, that he had deceived himself quite as much as 
others, and that he was a Bmcwfe\i^\«^^x \a.\«Ms:^ v:^ 
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the grand theories of his science, although of course 
he could not have been so in the innumerable trickeries 
which he practised upon the credulous public who 
consulted him. 

" After a few commonplace remarks upon my wish 
to have a nativity cast, and having answered the 
usual routine of questions as &r as I was able, and 
received a list of those upon which I must gain more 
precise information, if I desired his work to be very 
accurately performed, such aid the hour when I was 
born, and a few similar details, I led the conversation 
to the discussion of the general principles of astrology, 
its history, biographical associations, and unequal £d- 
tribution over diflferent parts of the civilized world, so 
neglected in some, so earnestly cultivated in others ; 
not so much, as many persons erroneously imagine, in 
proportion to the knowledge and enlightenment of the 
countries, as in obedience to some natural law, which 
predisposes certain nations to its study more than 
others. For I am quite convinced that it is an accu- 
sation perfectly unfounded upon facts, to assert that a 
leaning to the occult sciences is necessarily a proof of 
either weakness of mind, or ignorance on the part of 
the believer. On all these topics he was unusually 
well informed, and I was sincerely interested in his 
conversation, so that I gladly struck up a kind of in- 
timacy with him, which ended in my frequently going 
to his house. Although I did not see his grand- 
daughter on the occasion of my first visit, it was not 
long before I was introduced to her, and there was 
something in the mingled romance and gentleness of 
her character, that won much upon me in those boyish, 
inexperienced days. It soon became a favourite re- 
source with me, after the formal parties at my uncle'*a 
house, which you may readily imagine were not very 
amusing to me, or the noisieT teveia o? \»\i^ 'sfovm^ 
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men of my own age, which were almost as little to my 
taste, at least for any continuance, to slip down to the 
dismal dwelling of the would-be Ghaldsean, and spend 
an evening in discussion with him, or in listening to 
the legends of the pretty Pauline, whose memory was 

Elentimlly stored with the wild traditions of her forest 
ome. She sang too with all the taste and natural 
love of music so common amongst her countrymen, 
and volunteered to teach me some of the ballads I most 
admired "*' 

(" Seven shillings a lesson, if you take half a dozen," 
muttered Leila, under the cambric.) 

" besides aflfording me an excellent opportunity 

of improving myself in her language, in which my 
school-taught accent was not very good, but now, as I 
flatter myself, it is " 

" Villanously bad !''' exclaimed Leila, jumping 

up. " You talk more like a Cherokee Indian, than a 
German, and as for your song to the tune of the 
' March in the Bronze Horse,' it is exactly like the 
braying of a donkey/^ 

" That is not Grerman at all, Lola, as you know 
perfectly well, but Magyar, a most uneuphonious lan- 
guage I must allow. But pray let me get on with my 
story, or I shall not have finished by the time when 
the gentlemen will be coming to the drawing-room for 
coffee. What my precise feelings were towards this 
young lady during the first few months of our ac- 
quaintance,'** resumed he, once more turning to Flo- 
rence, " I never could exactly decide myself; I cer- 
tainly had no definite idea of marrying her, and as 
certainly had no dishonourable intentions either. I 
think that I was involuntarily, though no doubt very 
culpably, permitting myself to trifle in a very thought- 
less manner with serious feelings, and that I never 
sufficiently took into conBidei^btiow. \Xvft ^\A ^i •jSs.'^^ssns^ 
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either one way or the other. But matters were brought 
to a crisis before very long by circumstances over 
which I had no control, and which, I hope, reflect no 
discredit upon my honour, whatever bearmg they may 
have on my character for prudence. 

" During the winter, or rather early spring, of the 
year immediately succeeding that in which I first 
formed the acquaintance of Peter Wohlgemuth the 
astrologer, his daughter-in-law came to live with him, 
and by the increased comforts of the house it was easy 
to be seen, both that she had brought some means 
with her, and that she was inclined to spend her 
money in a much more lavish manner than is usually 
the case amongst so frugal a race as the Germans. 
But if there ever was a woman so pre-eminent in 
wickedness as to leave all her sex incalculably in the 
rear upon the evil road, surely Wilhelmine Wohlge- 
muth was that one, for seldom if ever was there any 
human being, whose vice, and horrible love of all that 
was bad for its own execrable sake, was less redeemed 
by any one glimpse of better feeling. I had soon 
sufficient reason to discover her irremediable vileness, 
from the negotiations which she speedily began to 
open with me, and the fiendish complacency with 
which, taking for granted that my visits were a foul 
disgrace to the house, she nevertheless encouraged me 
with the most unmistakeable professions of her pre- 
fect contentment with the present state of affairs. 
Finding, however, that I recoiled from a vice, made if 
possible still more repulsive from its native hideous- 
ness being thus openly unmasked, and perceiving that 
she was not likely to find in me the person she wanted, 
she suddenly became my bitterest enemy, and by con- 
stant misrepresentations and calumnies so worked 
upon the mind of the old man, that he treated me 
wjtb the utmost rudeness, and finally &x\^^q ixv^ \.\aft 
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house. I obeyed, as a matter of course, and for 
two or three weeks I neither saw, nor heard of Pau- 
line ; but when at last her name was brought before 
me, it was in a manner which excited all my fears for 
her safety, and swallowed up in my anxiety to save 
her from deadly peril, all my proud indignation at the 
conduct of her grandsire, and her own weak and cold- 
hearted acquiescence, as I then regarded it, in his 
commands to renounce my society. I was staying at 
the time with my uncle in Portland Place, and Charles 
Burton was also with me on a visit, and we two were 
naturally much together upon parties of pleasure in 
which tne elder gentleman took no interest, and in 
visiting the theatres, and other places of entertain- 
ment where he had no care to accompany us. 

" Amongst our expeditions in search of amusement, 
we went one evening to a masked ball at some public 
gardens, more to look at the dresses, and watch the 
dancers, than with any intention of joining the re- 
vellers, or taking any active part in the mummeries of 
the night. We happened not long after our arrival 
to be standing near a group of masquers, who were 
busily discussing a frolic which one of them had in 
hand, and to which at first I lent no attention, as 
it appeared to be one of those disgraceful affairs which 
one would rather not hear, and yet in which it is 
madness to attempt to interfere; but after having 
heard a little more, I began to take a far deeper in- 
terest in the development of the plot, for I gradually 
became convinced beyond all douot, that the conspi- 
racy was one in which Pauline was to be the victim, 
and her wretched aunt her treacherous betrayer. I 
will not pollute your ears. Miss Montgomery, with 
the details of what I then heard ; suffice it to say, that 
the scheme was arranged with a diabolical <iVKJi!N«s?^ 
and a systematic calculation oi \Jcl^ tclq^\» ^^^^\*>^"^^«>2^ 
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of attaining their ends, which rendered its success all 
but a matter of certainty. There seemed no hope for 
the unhappy Pauline except in immediate flight, and 
it did not appear particularly difficult to obtain her 
the means of escaping from the house in which she 
was at present lodged, but the grand question for deli- 
beration remained unanswered, viz., what to do with 
her, after her voluntary desertion of her grandfather''8 
roof. 

^^ Reckless and headstrong as I was, the care of 
providing her a suitable reftige appeared to me a ter- 
rible responsibility, but I had little time for reflection, 
since my mind was made up as to one point, that she 
must be rescued at all risks, and I was half way back 
to her house, before my head was sufficiently clear of 
the whirl of emotions produced by what I had just 
heard to be able to argue rationally on anything. I 
had learnt from the conversation in the gardens that 
the crafty Wilhelmine was at present from home ; 
indeed, that she would be by the time I reached the 
house at a place appointed her by the young profligate 
whose scheme I nad overheard, for the purpose of 
concluding their final arrangements, so that the coast 
was quite clear as far as she was concerned, and as for 
admittance into the house itself, that was easily 
enough managed, by making a visit to Kinkel the 
acrobat, I before mentioned, as tenanting the rooms 
on the ground floor. 

" I therefore determined to call upon this man, under 
pretext of finding him some new employment, and to try 
to attract Pauline's attention by noisily singing some of 
the songs she had learnt to identify with me, as I walked 
about the room below, and if this artifice failed, to risk 
the experiment of mounting the stairs, and seeking 
an interview with her. The former expedient, how- 
ever, succeeded to a marvel, and YiardVy ^«ii^\ <^o\i^\)A»^ 
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one stanza of my very first ballad, than I heard the 
door overhead softly open, and a light step creep down 
the creaking stairs to the dark passage which commu- 
nicated witn the street. I made some shallow excuse 
for leaving the room, which Kinkel received with a 
grin of coarse raillery, as if he had a pretty shrewd 
idea of my errand, and assured me that he had no in- 
tention of leaving his pipe and glass at the fireside, 
where he had established himself from force of habit, 
although it was the height of the summer. I there- 
fore bade him a civil good-night, and joined Pauline, 
who was standing in a comer of the passage, dressed 
as though for a journey, and carrying a little bundle 
in her hand, but trembling so violently from head to 
foot that she would have fallen in her attempt to meet 
me if I had not given her the assistance of my arm. 
I then learnt that some vague apprehensions of the 
danger which surrounded her had seized upon the 
mind of the poor girl, sufiicient to make her extremely 
ianxious to free herself from the tyranny of her aunt, 
whose evil counsels had every day assumed a more open 
and alarming character. She had therefore been medi- 
tating an escape for some days, when my appearance at 
the house, which she had accidentally witnessed from 
the window, brought to a crisis her half-formed re- 
solution, and hearing my voice raised in such an osten- 
tatiously loud manner, she had taken it for a kind of 
signal, and had slipped down stairs to see me, and ask 
my advice in her present strait. She adjured me not 
to forsake her, but to carry her to some place of safety, 
and promised to supply me with such abundant proofs 
of the necessity of the step she was taking, a^ to 
satisfy her grandfather, and indeed all inquirers, that 
she was perfectly justified in all she had done to avoid 
the snares which environed her. 

" Inexperienced as I was, 1 comXSl \\ft\.iQit qvv^\»s^^s5^ 
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be deluded by so vain a hope, as to imagine that the 
clearing up of such a very suspicious disappearance 
would be as easily managed as she seemed to anticipate, 
but the knowledge of the certainty of my actions being 
misinterpreted did not alter my determination, and 
making up my mind to take the consequences of what 
I was doing precisely the same as if I had really 
been guilty of that which would assuredly be laid 
to my charge, I bade the unhappy maiden be well 
convinced that I would never forsake her, or leave her 
to the mercy of her enemies, and escorting her to the 
cab in which I had come down, drove off, without 
more leave taking from the accursed house. 

" I placed Pauline for the night in the house of 
the waterman who trains the boat-club to which I 
belonged, a very respectable fellow and quite trust- 
worthy, whose mother, moreover, who lived with him, 
I knew to be a most decent and well-conducted 
woman; and taking especial pains to be able to show 
that I had never even entered the house in com- 
pany with her, took my leave, and returned to my 
uncle's, where I held a council of war with Charlie, 
which, after sitting nearly two hours, came to no more 
satisfectory conclusion than simply that it was a bad 
job, and nobody knew how it would end. The next 
morning I went down, in company with Charlie, to ask 
after the poor fugitive, and found, considerably to my 
relief, that she had already communicated with her 
grandfather, and had laid before him such a statement 
of her position, as to justify her in hoping that she 
should convince him of ^he innocence of her motives 
for leaving his house ; more especially as a very brief 
reply which she had received by her messenger, ap- 
pointing a meeting that very morning at her new 
abode, was couched in terms of more horror and grief 
ibie information contained m\ieT \^\Ai«t \i\vdXL 
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either anger at her flight, or suspicions of the propriety 
of her conduct. In fact, it appeared evident enougn 
that Wilhelmine, with all her power over him, had 
never won his confidence or his love, and that he gave 
entire credence to all that Pauline had said about her 
villanouB conspiracy. 

" Of the interview which shortly after took place I 
will say no more, than merely that we perfectly disa^ 
bused the old mane's mind of all lingering doubts 
which- he might have hitherto entertained of my 
honesty in the matter, and that he left us, cheerftiUy 
agreeing to do all that lay in his power to provide for 
his granddaughter in a respectable way, though he 
could not again take her back to his house, since 
Wilhelmine refused to quit it, and he dared not quarrel 
with her upon any account, a determination on his 
part, which no entreaty of ours could shake, though I 
exhausted all my powers of argument in striving to 
point out to him the cruel injustice he was doing to 
Fauline. I expected to have some trouble with his 
wretched daughter-in-law, but experienced none what- 
ever, at least at the time ; she seemed to have given 
up the game for lost, and to be disinclined to risk any 
exposure of her conduct by keeping the matter alive ; 
for a coarse and insulting letter enclosed in a box con- 
taining clothes and other little personal property 
belonging to Pauline, which was forwarded to her new 
address, was all that we heard of or from her for a 
considerable time. 

" Thanks to the kind and truly Christian interest 
taken in this ill-fated girl by an old clergyman, who 
was an intimate friend of my uncle, and who, while he 
gently pointed out the folly and ill-consequences of the 
idle taste for such adventures which had led me into 
forming the acquaintance, and plunged me into the 
dilemma upon which 1 now (ioxia\s\\.^Wiav^ ^s>^^^ 
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think it necessary to show his own moral superiority by 
allowing bad to glide into worse for want of a directing 
hand, Pauline was admitted into a family in Scotland, 
where her services in teaching music, and the two 
languages with which she was best acquainted (Ger- 
man and French) were accepted as a remuneration for 
her reception amongst .them upon terms of reasonable 
familiarity, no salary being demanded, or even desired, 
our object being abundantly answered by providing 
her with a suitable home. 

" The arrangement of our plans relative to her 
settlement in life naturally threw us more together for 
a while than even before, and my feelings long impercep- 
tibly growing warmer and warmer towards Pauline, were 
now worked up by pity and enthusiasm to such a pitch, 
that I fancied myself capable of any sacrifice for her 
sake, and that I would willingly give up the whole 
world to purchase her an hour's happiness; 

" The good old rector, however, had made such an 
absolute point of my promising to form no engagement 
or in any manner involve myself in a way affecting 
my honour, in a matter of which it was possible that 
I might ere long think very differently, for a whole year 
at the least from the time at which his assistance was 
requested, that I was compelled to part from Pauline 
with no other vow than those of sincere affection and 
good-will 5 and well had it been for me, if my destiny 
had permitted a final termination to our acquaintance 
to have taken place at this period of my life. But I 
was not fated to escape so easily from the consequences 
of ray reckless folly, and long before the period had 
passed by which my kind friend had so earnestly 
striven to ensure cool reflection by all the means in 
his power, the miserable folly of which I have now 
to speak had been committed, and had cast a 

>m over all my brightest la.o^e», wi^ ^Ixm^ed me 
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into a punishment greater as it appears to me than I 
deserve, for I solemnly declare that, however appear- 
ances may seem against me, I was true to my promise, 
and nothing approaching to an engagement ever took 
place between us during the year specified, if it can be 
said to have ever existed, which I think very doubtful. 

" I happened to be staying the next autumn, or as 
I will for the sake of greater precision in the marking 
the dates of my story word it about two months after 
Pauline's departure, in the immediate neighbourhood 
of an old school-fellow of mine in Scotland, who had 
recommended his native county as affording abundant 
amusement to a person so fond of fly-fishing and 
sketching as I am ; and although I did not actually 
reside in the house of his parents during any part of 
the time, yet I was a constant visitor and frequent 
guest at their table, and a never-failing companion to 
the young people in their daily rambles. I here again 
fell in with Pauline, who had accompanied the family 
with whom she was living on a visit to some friends in 
the next village, and had already made herself ex- 
tremely popular amongst the little circle in which she 
moved, so that she was invariably invited to join any 
excursion that was made by the surrounding gentry. 

" One lovely evening in September we were seated 
in one of the most romantic glens in the vicinity, 
having spent most of the afternoon in wandering about 
in search of the picturesque, and amused ourselves, as 
idle people will, with singing, telling stories, and play- 
ing at childish games of cross purposes, and so on, in 
which occupation we spent a considerable time ; at 
last one of the party, who had been relating a wild 
tale, the scene of which was laid during the time when 
the bands of robbers who infested the immense forests 
of central Europe were a kind of nation in themselves^ 
Jiving under fixed laws and iQ^iosm^^^ Ottv^Hs* ^*l "^^xs: 
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own, proposed as a mertj jest to celebrate one of the 
woodlana weddings with which her stor j had ended^ 
and the gay party took np the suggestion with SDch 
apparent glee that I unhesitatingly yielded to their 
request when I was called upon to undertake the pari 
of the wandering knight, who forsook the tilt-yard and 
the banquet-halls of his house for the forest life Of the 
bri^nd'*s son-in-law. Pauline represented the bride, 
ana everything was carried on with a solemnity be- 
fitting the occasion, but with no idea of any serious 
consequences following such a frolic 

" Tne autumn passed away, Pauline returned home, 
and I also left Scotland, first for the pheasant-shooting 
at Monkworth, and afterwards to go into residence at 
Cambridge, and though a letter or two might have 
been exchanged, they eyinced a diminution rather than 
an increase of the former love. The &ct is, that the 
dissimilarity of ideas and prejudices between us began 
to tell upon our sentiments, almost immediately £at 
we saw much of each other upon a familiar footing, 
and conyersed unrestrainedly upon subjects which had 
neyer been broached in the house of the astrologer. 
Her thoughts with regard to society in general were 
not mine ; her nationality of course met with no cor- 
responding enthusiasm from me ; her ideas of rank 
were incredibly absurd in my eyes, used as I had been 
all my life to a country where the superior classes in 
birth and standing are equally so in education and 
manners ; in a word, our aflfection was dying of a 
decline, none the less fatal for being very gradual in its 
operation, and scarcely remarked by either party in 
proportion to the change it was working. xVe met 
again during the succeeding summer, and though in 
some respects our position was more decidedly that of 
loyers, inasmuch as the year of probation had expired, 
and my language assumed a less gwaxd^d to\x^^^^\>\k>& 
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very changre appeared to hasten rather than retard the 
progress o! our disenchantment, for our difference of 
opinion now began to show dangerous symptoms of an 
actual rupture, principally owing to the irreconcilable 
discrepancy of her ideas and mine on the subject of 
her family. 

" It appeared that several of her mother^s relations 
had lately taken her up, owing to her apparent im- 
provement in circumstances, and had filled her head 
with absurd ideas of the grandeur of her connexions 
by birth, who, though poor almost to starvation, and 
belonging to no very lordly sphere, according to 
English ideas, were noble and exalted in her estima- 
tion above any of us plebeian islanders through their 
long line of pauper ancestors. Stirred up to action 
by these good people, Pauline assumed a position I did 
not at all like, and treated my avowed intention of 
settling on the Continent, if we married, as a positive 
insult to her dignity. She disclaimed any wish to 
accept me on such terms, and declared that if I would 
not make her the mistress of my English home, 
and an integral part of my family circle, I had far 
better quit ner altogether, and break off any ftirther 
acquaintance ; and as a pledge of my good intentions, 
she demanded to be introduced in due form to my 
mother as the bride elect.^ 

Here a perfect shout of laughter from Leila, pretty 
plainly showed with what success she imagined that 
this experiment would be attended. 

" You do not know my mother," continued Phil, 
looking a little disconcerted, "or you would share 
Leila^s merriment, I assure you. But, however, find- 
ing that I was quite determined not to introduce her 
as she required, she took an occasion to do it for herself, 
and callea at my uncle*'s one day whUa xsv^ \s\Qf0w5jt^7>»k 
there, and demanded an audieucQ. TVia d^RXaSL^ qI*^^ 
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meeting I never heard very exactly, but she reported 
to me in a letter that my mother had called her ' a 

Joung woman,' and had pronounced her visit to have 
een made upon the drollest errand of which she had 
ever heard, besides which, she had expressed a wish 
to transport her, which, I fancy, must have meant 
that she tried to induce her to emigrate by offers of 
money. As for my uncle, Pauline"'s indignation against 
him was more furious still, for according to her account 
he flew into a perfect paroxysm of rage, and made a 
speech, in which his lawyer, the police, an annuity, and 
an act of Parliament for imprisoning foreigners, which I 
conclude was the Alien Act, were all blended together 
in such a chaos that she could not disentangle them. 

" The above-mentioned letter bade me adieu in a 
most tragic manner, and heaped upon the heads of the 
whole English nation a more violent weight of con- 
tempt and hatred than ever was heaped before by a 
person, who, to do her justice, did not use a single 
coarse expression, or in choice of language at all ex- 
ceed the bounds of strict propriety. Nevertheless, as 
I dare say you have already anticipated, I took her 
part at first with all my might, and was in a fair way 
of making as complete an idiot of myself as ever 
mewed and howled m the sunshine, but luckily for me 
her wrath was unappeasable, except by such condign 
vengeance on my mother and uncle as I could never 
dream of professing to share. 

" I was packed oflF to travel on the Continent, and 
while there was led by the demon of mischief into 
Hungary, where I totally eclipsed my late folly by an 
incomparably greater one, and spent my long vacation 
in assisting to overthrow the dominion of my own 
political sentiments, and to substitute in the place of a 
government excellently adapted to the circumstances 
of the country, a kind of national bedlam. 1 %lvo\iLd 
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there have decorated a gibbet, or more probably a tree, 
since the before-mentioned tokens of civilization were 
rare luxuries thereabouts, had I not been rescued by 
LeiWs friend, Marcellus Aurantius, whom you so 
libellously imagined to be a Pole, in consequence of 
his gift of Sobieski'*s stirrup. But by his kind aid I 
effected my escape, and returned to Uambridge in the 
most sedate manner to keep my terms. 

*' Till yesterday I hardly heara a syllable of Pauline, 
so you may imagine my surprise when I discovered 
to-day, that despite of her marriage in the interim, it 
is deliberately intended to turn that fooFs play in 
Scotland into a sad reality, and to return upon my 
hands as my legal wife your German singing-mWess, 
Madame Krummacher. And, moreover, from a letter 
I received from her this morning, there appears to be 
great cause to fear that the story she intends to tell 
will be supported by such unscrupulous false witness 
on the part of a friend of hers, who was present at 
the mocK-ceremonial, and is so plausible in itself, that 
it is more than likely that I shall find myself involved 
in an affair of the most fatal consequences to my 
peace of mind. My tale is ended ; and now, dear 
lady, I ask you fairly and honestly, am I not to 
be pitied, as well as blamed, for my share in this 
miserable history of folly and recklessness V 

Florence made no reply, but her large eyes filled 
with tears, as the whole (one and manner of the speaker 
evinced how entirely his happiness hung upon the 
sentence she should pronounce. She read with woman^s 
instinctive tact the real sorrow at his heart ; she knew 
as perfectly as if she had heard it expressed in words that 
the misery of which he spoke, and which he more than 
hinted had been entailed upon him by the consequences 
of his past folly, was no other than a gloomy seuae c^( 
the gulf thereby opened betYje«ri\i^a tx^s^-^^^^c^^ss^^ 
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for her and its happy confession, and she longed to 
comfort, yet she dreaded to express the sympathy she 
felt, from fear of appearing bold in the eyes of one 
whose good opinion she now began to feel beyond all 
self-concealment was dearer to her than praise had 
ever been before. She sate, then, quite silent, and 
almost immoveable, gazing stonily on the ground be- 
fore her, and not daring to lin her eyes to the 
imploring face which sheVell knew was turned to her 
for pity. 

Leila rose lightly and noiselessly from her recumbent 
posture, crossed the conservatory, and tapping Menie 
on the shoulder, with a low whisper, drew ner into the 
garden, and thence by another door into the drawing- 
room. No sooner had the children withdrawn, than 
Darcy, unable to control his feelings, rose from his 
chair, and kneeling on one knee before that of Florence, 
poured forth his grief in his usual impetuous manner. 

" dearest lady ! Florence, hear me ! have you 
no pity for me, no comfort ? you know — I feel that you 
must know — the reason why this is such a crushing 
blow just at present. I acknowledge that I have no 
right to speak thus, but I feel as if my heart were 
bursting, and must unburthen itself; if you have no 
hope to give me, have you no solace, no support in 
this terrible affliction ? '^ 

Florence was greatly moved, and it was with the 
utmost difficulty that, repressing her rising tears, she 
replied to his passionate appeal. " I will not pretend 
to misunderstand you, Mr. Darcy,**' she said, in a low 
voice, " and this is no time for coquetry or aflfectation 
of mock prudery ; hope I cannot give you, and upon 
the subject to which you allude there must be an 
honourable silence at present ; but as for solace and 
support, be assured that you shall lack no aid which 
Florence Montgomery can render to «tTe\x^t\i«tL ^qm 
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to bear your fate as a gentleman and a man of honour 
should. Now let us return to the drawing-room ; yet 
leave me awhile, and do not accompany me back. I 
shall see you often, I trust, as the best and truest of 
friends, and once more, I repeat, you shall have all 
my most hearty wishes and earnest anxiety for your 
happiness and prosperity;' 

" You pity then my misfortune more than you 
blame my folly !" cried Phil, eagerly. 

" I do more," murmured Florence, softly, " I re- 
cognise in your whole story the kind and generous 
heart, whose sorrows excite sympathy, and not only 
the pity which we accord to the wretcned, even though 
injured by their own vices.**' 

Phil bowed low over the delicate hand extended to 
him in token of regard, but did not press it to his lips 
as he longed to do ; then quitting the conservatory by 
the same door as that by which Leila had disappeared, 
strolled up the garden to cool his burning brow and 
re-collect his thoughts ere he once more returned to 
the every-day world around him, and the wearisome 
details of the impending election. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

ANY WOOD IS GOOD ENOUGH FOB AN IDOL IN YELLOW LAND. 

We will now leave our friend Philip to assist in the 
Cabinet Council of the Blue Committee, and to 
arrange the numberless petty though important details 
with which every contest must necessarily be accom* 
panied, and transport ourselves to the magnificent 
dining-room of the Earl of Trimmington, whose 
second son, the Honourable Augustus Tomnoddy, 
having received an appointment under the revised 
ministry, has virtually vacated his seat for Midhamp- 
ton, and as soon as his resignation has been officially 
announced is about to solicit the honour of re-election 
at the hands of the Yellow constituency. And, in 
some respects, the company here assembled is deserv- 
ing of closer attention and deeper interest than that 
which is sitting in deliberation at the house of Mr. 
Montgomery; for whereas the latter is composed 
almost entirely of men in most particulars most 
monotonously alike, being all quiet, unassuming, every- 
day country gentlemen, the present party is formed 
of components as various and dissimilar in class, 
habits, and appearance, as though they had been 
selected for the express purpose of supplying repre- 
sentatives of every shade of society. 

Seated at the head of his hospitable board, which 

is sparkling with plate and Bohemian glass of the 

costliest kind, and groaning beneath the weight of the 

splendid appointments, and loaded with every delicacv 

in and out of season, is the lord, oi \^x^ ^i^a\\ft\3L\\sv^^S^ 
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a handsome, gentlemanly looking man of about sixty 
years of ^e, with a mild and engaging countenance 
and dignified appearance, somewhat strangely at 
variance with the party assembled round him, which 
contains many a guest one would hardly have expect- 
ed at that noble table. Universally liked and respect- 
ed, as regards his own individual character, and 
throwing into the scale of his party no little influence 
from his own merits as a landlord, a magistrate, and 
a neighbour, he was, nevertheless, considered in a 
public point of view by the gentry of the vicinity a 
most dangerous and mischievous person, as harbour- 
ing and encouraging, with an unlimited belief in the 
pureness of the motives of all who talked grandly of 
the good of mankind, many of the most disaffected 
and evil-disposed persons in the whole county. But 
this was so generally attributed to his single-hearted 
confidence in human nature, and his inability to com- 
prehend any base hypocrisy being masked under a 
show of patriotism, that amongst the many enemies 
of the politician, there were none of the man. 

He was supported, on the right, by a gentleman of 
a most dubious profession, if profession indeed he had 
at all, since it was very diflicult to define it, whatever 
it might be. The unlearned aflSlrmed that he ^' was a 
trustee,'** and gained immense wealth by the exercise 
of his lucrative calling, but this was manifestly an 
error, as the labours and risks of trusteeship, as every 
one knows, are in very unfavourable proportion to the 
possibility of gaining anything by the office. Others 
announced most confidently that he was a banker, but 
if so, in what town ? and as his name most certainly 
was not visible in Hannay''s Almanack as being con- 
cerned in that avocation, this supposition also fell to 
the ground. But sure enough. \t Va, \Xi^\» V<$k \xsi^^ 
aomebowy and very comfortaSiVy \,oo, Sl'^^^xX*^ q^ \iv^ 
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being a man of no hereditary property, and unsuccess- 
ful even to bankruptcy in the only pecuniary under- 
taking in which he was ever known to have been 
engaged. And it is no less indisputably true that 
the rumours as to his profession of a trustee were so 
far founded upon fact, that he was the guardian of no 
less than four orphans in his neighbourhood, who had 
been confided to his care by persons reposing the 
greatest confidence in his discretion and probity. 

After what I have said of him, it will surprise no 
one to hear that he was a great oracle in the religious 

world of shire, and that no public meeting upon 

any of the polemical subjects of the day was complete 
without him ; in fact, the offices which he filled as 
secretary, treasurer, auditor, president, deputy, and 
so on, to the different societies for several counties 
round, would fill a couple of octavo pages if duly 
enrolled with all the pomp and ceremony they deserve. 
But in no capacity was he greater than in that in 
which I now present him to the reader, as, " Ghair^ 
man of the Midhampton Association for the Extinc^ 
tion of Prelacy," a society in which he shone with all 
the lustre of a solitary star, as Mr. Dwight, who ran 
him hard in public favour at many of the other 
meetings, was excluded from competition here by the 
fact of being a churchman and a Blue. 

For it is worthy of record, that no aversion to the 
episcopate however violent could obtain admission to 
that band of crusaders, unless the candidate were as 
yellow as the last stage of jaundice ; and if his 
political disorder happened to be choleraic, and tinged 
the features with the azure tint of which they enter- 
tained such a profound horror, no quarantine in the 
world could more rigidly exclude him from any risk 
of infecting their righteous community. While on the 
other iand, provided the tie oi *''co\o\vt^'' «»&\aA. 
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between himself and the Association, he was eligible 
to all the honours of a distingoished guest, even 
although he was an open adherent of episcopacy ; in 
token of which, the greatest amity reigned between 
the person I have just described and his opposite 
neighbour, who although he was a clergyman, and 
consequently no avowed enemy to the three orders, to 
say the very least, was a much-cherished ally of the 
bishop-hating fraternity. This is not the first time 
that he has been mentioned in our history, distant as 
is the scene of his first introduction to us from that in 
which we now find him, since the sleek and portly 
vicar of Little Potter''s-field, though having m the 
interim passed triumphantly through the chrysalis 
state of expectant college -fellow, and eater of toads to 
Her Majesty's Ministers, into the full grown butterfly 
of a beneficed clergyman, and chaplain to an earl, is 
no other than the Mr. McKenzie of Philip Darcy^s 
early career, whose spirited vindication of the charac- 
ter of the modem great ones against the slanderous 
comparisons of that learned youth had cut off the 
budding honours of Phil's scnolarship and crowned 
the labours of Charles Burton with the prize he 
sought. 

He had been tutor to Augustus Tomnoddy, and 
even now had partial charge over his younger brother 
Walter, whose studies he superintended during Eton 
vacations, with a sort of roving commission to keep 
him in proper order. In acknowledgement of these 
services, he had been presented to the vicarage of 
Little Potter's-field, a snug little parish, the tithes of 
which were commuted for an estate of good land, and 
well placed for the village^in fact, perfect of its kind 
were it not for one very great drawback, viz., that it 
was too snug, and lay within. ^ ^\iv^<^x iva^^^^^^ft^ 
than was considered indispenBiYA.^ \»o \\» Xi^-as^-^ Vj SNa* 
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o^iTier, fond as he was of a comely compactness. He 
kept his eye therefore on an adjoining parish, the 
incumbent of wliich was both old and infirm — in feet, 
as Mr. McKenzie poetically remarked, " The sands of 
that faithful labourer's life were fiwt running out 
througli tlie hourglass of Destiny f" but whether the 
said glass was unusually fall of sand and took a long 
time emptying, or whetner Fate neglected to shake it 
from time to time after the fashion of children impatient 
for tlieir holiday, or whether in return for the un- 
flinching labour in which he had spent the morning, 
noon, and early evening of his usefal and blameless 
service, he was permitted a prolonged and peacefal 
twilight to watch with gratefal eyes the swelling fruit 
on the vines he had tended with such pains while 
strength remained to the work, or whatever the cause 
may have been, certain it is, that he still lived on, 
and displayed himself, as he was wheeled about in his 
bath chair amongst the cottages of his parishioners, in 
involuntary satire on the vanity of the hopes which 
Mr. McKenzie had formed on the occasion of his very 
first visit to his new clerical acquaintance. 

And what rendered this incomprehensible clinging 
to life of his infirm neighbour yet more unpalatable to 
the vicar of Little Potter's-field, was the fact that the 
presentation to West Langley did not absolutely 
belong to his noble patron, but was redeemable by an 
iionour-bargain between him and Sir Magnus Oliphant 
rrom whom it had been bought, and there was every fear 
tnat Darey, having possessed himself of the estate 

upon ^ihf 'v '>' 1 ' ^'^^^.?",! ^^^g ^^y ^5« l^^^ds 
Jntle,?' i'T^/T/^ "".^'."^ ^^^ *^« reverend 
obLiW ,vf^ ^ f suspicion that his chance of 

taken Tn F«^™^«* ^as very small. He had 

when he 7^^''''''''^ l^^''^ ^^ <'alling upon DarJy 
^^ ^e first made his appeaxau^^^ 4^ ^^^^^ 
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before our story opens, and was received with all the 
politeness which Phil never neglected to display to 
every visitor, but without any cordiality or apparent 
inclination to renew the acquaintance. He attempted 
to jest, with an affectation of frankness, which he well 
knew how to assume, upon the matter of the scholar- 
ship, but without eliciting the faintest smile in return ; 
he complimented him upon his irreproachable steadi- 
ness and respectability of conduct at the University, 
but again he received no encouragement to proceed ; 
the gentleman addressed merely remarking that he 
had never found any pleasure in being either a 
drunkard, or a hero of street disturbances, and that 
he had never found college discipline any check upon 
such amusements as he cared for, especially as the 
authorities of St. Barnabas had removed the interdict 
upon going to Newmarket, which he was willing to 
confess was a restriction more worthy of the intellects 
of the Wise Men of Gotham, than those of Greece. 
As for driving tandem, he always took off his leader 
at the nearest turnpike to the town, according to the 
statute in that case made and provided; and the 
suppression or discouragement of billiard playing was 
imperatively necessary, unless Cambridge was to be 
turned into a hawking ground for sham captains and 
foreign counts who knew no language but their native 
Engnsh. 

The parson then made a vigorous effort to see 
whether a judicious change of politics would avail 
him, and dropped some ghostly hints about the pro- 
priety of the leading men in a neighbourhood being 
selected to represent it in Parliament, irrespective of 
their political bias, and unshackled by too many 
pledges beforehand. " In fact," he concluded, grandi- 
loquently, "the sentiments of a good ^.\ii Vlw^ss^^J^^ 
man will them8elve& be good and Yioikovxt^j^^^ "^k^^ ^'"^"^ 
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principal cmre should be to deet proper persons to fill 
so important a position as that of legislating for a 
great nation, ana leare tar more to their own discrimi- 
nation than we do at present.^ 

"' Certainly,"" replied Darcy, " I quite agree with 
Tou« upon the whole, in what Toa say, but as eonsis- 
tencT IS one of the indispensable qoalitieB of a pablic * 
man, it is unaroidable that we should eontinne to 
elect those men, and sowort that party, in whose 
general policy we repose toe most confidence ; I am 
no great friend to sa«i freqaent dianges of ojnnion as 
may tend to prevent our statesmen finun knowing how 
thev stand."** 

Repubed bat not defeated, the perserering Mc 
Kenzie made another more, which he fimcied, and 
justly, loo, would bring matters a little more to a * 
crisis, and permit him to judge of his ultimate hope of 
suvvesss. 

** You wilL I presume, Mr. Darcy,^ said he, in an 
oily Toice, ^ became a formidable opponent to his 
loixlship in his hold upon the boioi^h: with your 
wv«il:k arid liberal expendiiure yon cannot be other- 
wise irjkii an ob>^t oc ^reat interest to many persons, 
wh,^ arv cvair>evkd in duty to th«tr &miBes to bow 
tke^r jvr^HUk pr«;;t^i>^e$ to those of a gentleman by 
wboK^ pdksrvca^ t&ey saw^rs thetr bnsincas ; for no 
Kjfcs xZ ocr cw:::^ 1 uiri yv* wiB aSow, oi^^ to 
i::5;ew^rv >ii*ti vVtr v>&cj3^*a as CluisnuK tobegrate- 
f(L!^ ji:^ evvit st£>fu;.Ss$cTv to t^MSi^ wlio kaTe been 

)^1:,V ^vj^'^ >ik:iis txr%l:!(^i jks W wa^ tkv nldressed, 
aa^i V >ii:fc!i ><ftsc\ ^ijypc^^ ^ >.*i3nr tiie fire« which 

Vji*^' %J>;r Wa' ^^'twfc:^^x «^^cy :^s^^M^ki^r Jis he had 
Tvxiji^NA ^^T-/ Vi>^ /ii V>i >kikff ^ htfiriw.rig: t^ 
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irreleyant to the tenour of the parson^s oration, that 
his thoughts must have indeed been far away from 
that excellent man. 



** And the little bird said, * But I won*t be a stew. 
And my giblets shanH make you a little pie too,* 



n 



chanted Phil in a low voice, as he tapped an aspiring 
coal rebukingly on the head; but softly as his musings 
were uttered, they were loud enough to reach the 
thirsting ears of Mr. McKenzie, who emitted a war- 
like cough, and drew himself up in his chair. 

" I beg you pardon for being so absent,^ said 
Darcy, turning round j" may I oflFer you some luncheon 
after your ride r 

'* My young pupil is at home for the restoration of 
his healtn and I am never absent from his mid-day 
meal when such is the case,^^ quoth the enraged 
schemer ; " I have the honour of wishing you good 
day.'' 

" A dios \^ said Phil, cheerftilly ; " I think you are 
quite right never to take lunch at an inn if you can 
Help it — the cold meat is hardlj^ever good, and the 
wine villanous. I am going to the Priory myself, 
only I should have postponed my call if you would 
have favoured me with your company here. My 
compliments to the Earl and Gusty. 

So saying, he accompanied his clerical visitor to 
his horse with the utmost politeness, and returned in 
full song ; and on this occasion the connexion between 
his thoughts and his ditty was evident enough : — 

^* So this old chap to the Castle did go. 
To tell the Earl a part of his woe ; 
Likewise to tell him part of h\a ^e^^ 
Id bopea the Earl would giyeYvimt^YvtiV^ 
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Meanwhile the Vicar was trotting oflF to the Castle, 
bursting with rage, and humbled by a sense of having 
been seen through most translucently, and having 
now converted into certainty his worst fears, he no 
longer halted between two opinions, but made up his 
mind to spare no pains to wreak a salutary vengeance 
on the unlucky offender. He entered with even 
greater warmth than heretofore into his alliance with 
the Antiprelatists, and on the occasion when we now 
present him to our reader, had paid a Dissenting 
minister the delicate compliment of refiising to say 
grace before dinner, when an elder brother in the 
mission was present to take precedence of him. And 
poor Lord Trimmington, touched almost to tears by 
such a trait of Christian humility, was more than ever 
enchanted with his good fortune in securing the 
services of such a preceptor for the wild and nead- 
strong Walter. 

I must pass over many of the other guests, or let 
them speak for themselves as occasion demands, and 
so become their own chroniclers and describers, and 
come at once to the hero of the meeting, the in&nt 
placeman now soliciting re-election, the Honourable 
Augustus Tomnoddy himself. He was a rather 
handsome, but affected and monstrously over- dressed, 
young man of six or seven-and-twenty, with the 
flippant, self-confident manner so unmistakeably de- 
noting the fluent but superficial speaker, and the ever- 
lasting smile of affected humour and smartness which 
also accompanies that character to a most aggravating 
degree. 

His father, whose eldest son was unhappily a 

moping idiot, insensible even to the taste of his food 

or the most palpable changes in the objects around 

him, considered Augustus as a perfect prodigy, 

perhaps from the reaction from Yiia fii:€^» VAX^x dviaa.^ 
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pointment, and like the virtuous Cornelia, who dubbed 
herself the mother of the Gracchi, in preference to 
her legitimate and rational appellation, would have 
been well pleased to be known wholly and solely as 
the father of Augustus Tomnoddy the great and 
good ; nor was that youth held in much lower esti- 
mation in many other coteries, especially at meetings, 
where speeches are measured like Cambridge butter 
by the length, and not weighed by their solidity ; yet 
this appreciation of him was not universal even in his 
own lamily. His brother Walter, who thought of 
him as an Etonian very naturally would think, that 
he was the very greatest spoon in existence, declared 
that he put him so vividly in mind of an example in 
the Latin Grammar, that he was once saved from a 
flogging by the sight of his brother'^s name having 
suggested the passage he was vainly attempting to 
remember. 

By George ! sir," said he, relating the occurrence, 
it was the nearest thing you ever saw, but I caught 
Gusty'^s name on an old Virgil, and I out with my 
example in a minute — ^ Satis eloquentice sapientiaB 

})arum,^ says I, for ni be hanged if I ever heard a 
ellow with such a gift of the gab, and with so jolly 
little to say when it'^s all told ; he donH make speeches, 
he creates them, according to Floss Montgomery''s 
catechism-book, for they are brought into being out of 
nothing at all." 

And his uncle, Major- General Everton, an old 
Peninsular officer, whose white hair and venerable 
countenance gave little external evidence of the fiery, 
dashing spirit still burning within him as gallantly as 
of old, regarded the accomplished Augustus with much 
the same feelings as those which a gardener entertains 
towards a caterpillar, as some uucomfottaiAft ^^^-ij^jQctfe 
apparently invented for the ex^x^«»^ y^t^q:^^ <^W^*^^^*- 



it 
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ing the prospects of better people, since by the exag- 
gerated favour in which he was held by his father he 
stood terribly in the way of the rattling, impulsive 
Walter, who was the especial darling of the tough old 
soldier. 

Not that the young man was by any means ill-dis- 
posed by nature, or devoid of talents of a certain kind; 
tor he was quick of observation in many respects 
whore his vanity did not blind him, had a very fair 
idea of elocution, had read a good deal, and devoted 
liiniself with more than average success to the statis- 
tical branches of political economy, which formed 
the strong points in his speeches ; but he was inordi- 
nately conceited, and greedy of applause from any 
quarter whence he could obtain it, which weakness he ' 
dignified by the name of ambition ; he was a profound 
humbug, both by nature and, thanks to Mr. McKenzie, 
by education also, which he called being shrewd and 
fit for the world ; he did not care a pin by what means 
he obtained his character for penetration, and had no 
scruple about quoting authors whom he had never 
read, or statistics which contradicted him point blank 
when appealed to, upon the chance of the company 
who were being enlightened by his wisdom never 
finding him out, which he flattered himself was moral 
courage and readiness; and last, but not least, he 
committed the fatal error of imagining ends justify 
any means, and of considering a temptation to achieve 
his purpose by unworthy resources a stern necessity, 
against which there is no struggling ; of self-respect 
he had not a vestige, a statement not as inconsistent 
with what I have said about his conceit as it might 
appear at a casual glance, for though he could not 
bear to think that any other person suspected him of 
an imperfection, much less a glaring fault, he bore 
with the most stoical indiffereivce t\ie a^\i-<iOTL^<i\wxa\>Kes^ 
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of not really deserving one quarter of the praises 
which he nevertheless hoped to receive from society at 
large, by a skilM veiling of his worst points, and a 
corresponding exaggeration of his best qualities in 
their most striking light. 

He had been returned for Midhampton on the occa- 
sion of the first vacancy after his coming of age, 
•which happened to fall in during the very year of 
that happy event, so that he had the advantage of an 
early start in public life, besides the numberless 
facilities aflForded him by his connexion by birth with 
many leadins: members of the family cabinet. He 
wasi most useful adherent of his p4ty, and in ex- 
tremely literal truth a very promising one, for if ever 
there was a necessity for conciliating any one, or 
staving oflF the opposition of any body of malcontents 
by vague assurances of benefits to come, which were 
destined to remain for ever in the future tense, Augus- 
tus Tomnoddy was sure to be selected as the messen- 
ger of good tidings, and his Utopian visions were 
as naturally described, and the foundations of his 
castles in the air were laid with such a business-like 
air of reality, and all the little details attended to in 
so scrupulous a manner, that it was hard to believe 
that a scheme so careAiUy devised could possibly be a 
mere sham after all, just as we feel disposed to give 
credence to an alteration in the kitchen sink of our 
neighbour, while inclined to be sceptical concerning 
the tropical hot-house he rather thinks of adding next 
autumn to the Blue drawing-room. And more than one 
member, rigidly bent upon reducing public expenditure, 
has been persuaded to vote for the most barefaced jobs, 
from the salutary terror instilled into him by the 
dexterous Augustus of some imaginary counter-scheme 
of extravagance, which was never dr^^^val <^t Vs^ ^^k^ 
other brains than thoseof t\ie m\«bg«L'aXA^^\3NC^^ 
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Some confiding moralist has left behind him his 
serious conviction that '^ trath is great and will 
ultimately prevail,"'* but if he had been honoured with 
a clear insight into ^^ the Honourable Augustus Tom- 
noddy, his acts and motives,**" he would far rather have 
put his trust in the cynical, but none the less wise, 
axiom of school-boys, that the royal road to success 
lies through a strict adherence to this golden rule, 
" Tell a good lie, and stick to it." But whatever may 
have been the cause of his rise, certain it is that 
Augustus rose like a balloon, probably from the same 
reason, and that at the time of which we speak was 
appointed to an office under the renovated government^ 
wmch was now making a kind of spasmodic effort to 
stagger on a little longer, though with about as much 
real vitality in it as a decapitated duck, which being 
set upon the ground by a philosophical cook runs up 
the yard with unimpaired vigour for a few seconds, 
and then suddenly falls prostrate with its poor flutter- 
ing wings kicking up the dust in expiring pangs. And 
there, dear reader, sits our honourable mend at the 
bottom of his father^s magnificent table, cutting up a 
pine-apple, and gently blowing the dust of humbug 
into the eyes of servility, and portioning out to his 
adherents houses and lands, and men-servants and 
maid-servants, in an Utopian kingdom of his own 
creation, with an unctuous generosity beyond all 
praise, sparing no promises of his services during his 
whole tenure of a power which he well knows would 
never have been given to him had it not been notorious 
that a yearns possession was the extreme limit of pos- 
sibility. 

" You see, my dear friend,'*'' said he, to an honest 
looking tradesman, for whose son he had promised to 
provide, but whose unsophisticated ideas of right and 
wrong were \msk\t to comprelien4m\i\i E\xi!EL^\^Ti\> <:^»dst- 
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nesa the haur-splitting distinctions of his patron, ^' there 
is such a thinff as bribery and corruption, vrhich is 
yer^ dissraceful, and foreign to the very nature and 
spirit of our glorious constitution, and there is also 
such a thing as rewarding meritorious services to the 
state, as wdl as to individuals, by bestowing the pa- 
tronage of the country on those who show their love 
for her by their zeal in supporting her true friends ; 
and here lies the immeasurable ^If between Blue 
corruption and Yellow gratitude, which our shameless 
adversaries ignore, and have the hardihood to maintain 
that it is just as bad in us to provide for your free and 
independent citizens posts of honour and profit for 
their sons, as it is in them to cast to the mercenary 
varlets who cringe at their tables the food which justly 
belongs to the suffering people.*" 

The fat grocer tried to look as if he understood all 
this, but although he was not at all a stupid man, he 
was a remarkably honest one, and as blind as a bat to 
all the plausible arguments of unprincipled cunning, 
so he failed miserably in catching the meaning of his 
noble patron, and only appeared more hopelessly be- 
wildered than before. 

" Now, imagine for one moment,"' continued Augus- 
tus, " that you have just been told that this morning 
a man met with a violent death at the hands of 
another, that other having been incited, or even 
directed to do it by the third, would you not be filled 
with horror and indignation against the murderers? 
yet, what else is the fact of a malefactor being con- 
demned to death by the judge, and executed by the 
public officer appointed for that melancholy duty ? Do 
you now blame the deed, or pass any censure upon 
the person by whose orders it was done ? No, certainly 
not. But why ? Because his crimes deserved ^un- 
ishmenty and his fate was t\ve m^^^LO^.'^'ei Q^\^.^^s^'^K- 
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ness ; so it is here most manifestly proved that the 
character of the person to whom the injury is done 
makes all the difference between right and wrong ; and 
if to rob a private person of a little paltry money be 
so terrible an offence as to exclude the perpetrator 
from the sympathies of his kind, what must it be to 
rob a people oi its rights and liberty ! if to extinguish 
life in the mere body be so terribly avenged, what 
shall be the doom of him who destroys the life of 
advancement in a nation T^ 

" H-m,'' quoth the trader, " that sounds pretty 
enough, but it would be a rum world if the police 
went about the country shooting every one through 
the head whom they suspected of being none too 
honest, and a very queer state of things if the new 
ministers begun their office by hanging the old ones." 

" Again, my good friend,*" recommenced the &sci- 
nating Augustus, '' we reward good children and 
punish bad ; we shut out the froward and disobedient 
from the paternal heart for their evil dispositions, and 
we cherish the good with little presents, and make an 
open distinction between them and the others." 

" No, no ! Mr. Tomnoddy, we don't do anything of 
the sort,*" burst in the honest fellow, " that is the very 
way to make hypocrites and sneaks, and regular bad 
ones of them ; it is, indeed ! I have no little Johnny 
Goodchild, whose heart bleeds for the wickedness of 
his brothers amongst my family, I can tell you ! I 
never caught any of them turning up his nose at the 
others but once, which was after a sermon of Parson 
McKenzie'^s, upon Joseph and his brethren, and then 
I gave him such a taste of a stirrup-leather, besides 
m^ing him clean all the shoes for a week, that I put 
an end to that game in quick time, and he'^s as modest 
as may be now. 

Augustus was a little disconceTteA3A»\)ci\a?L'aX^«tC\^ 
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of his grand argament, but recovered himself quicklv, 
and now came ^ the point much more openly than he 
at first intended to pemit himself to dor 

*^ The plain En^ish of the matter then is this,^ 
replied he, descendmg from his stilts into very prac- 
tical language with prodigious celerity, ^^ that if men 
serve the government they have a right to expect 
favours from it, and as for myself, no one shall ever 
say of me with any truth, that he found me ungrateful 
for any good turn he may have rendered me ! ^ 

^' Well, that is speaking fairly enough,"*^ returned the 
grocer, and a buzz of admiration of the generous 
lordlingran round the bottom of the table, whue assur- 
ances of the most devoted service poured in from all 
sides into the gratified ears of the Yellow candidate. 

Mr. McKenzie now rose to propose the health of 
his excellent pupil of former days, and honoured 
friend of the present, Mr. Au^stus Tomnoddy, and 
begged the company to pardon his inflicting on them a 
few remarks upon a subject connected with morality it- 
self in such a manner, that he should hardly be doing his 
duty as a Christian minister, if he omitted to mention 
it, as having so important a bearing upon the impera- 
tive necessity that all good men should unite to support 
his virtuous vouu]^ friend on the present occasion, as a 
testimony of their esteem of his private character, 
as well as public talents for business. 

" The candidate who has come forward to disturb 
the peace of the borough," said the worthy parson, 
^' and who desires to excite an unfilial rebellion against 
the paternal authority of that noble peer, who has in- 
deed been a father to us all — this candidate, I say, 
has been this very afternoon detected in having behaved 
in the basest possible manner to a poor, unprotected, 
foreign lady, whom he had sought out in her ^eacefiil 
homoy and made a victim to \v\8 uii^rai'QA^^^^sN*^*^^'^ 
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inveigled her into what was meant by him to be a 
mock marriage in Scotland, but which the pradence of 
her friends converted into a real one, and having tired 
of his plaything, as these profligates will, ruthlessly 
cast her away, and left her to struggle with the world 
as best she might, uncheered by a single act of kind- 
ness from him. Led away by some fatal error as to their 
true policy, her friends did not acquaint her with her real 

Eosition until it was too late, and rendered desperate 
y a sense of her wrongs she had already linked her 
fortunes with those of an old admirer, who generously 
offered her his hand in her deepest distress. The confid- 
ing husband, however, thus cruelly deceived, has at 
length become aware of the real facts of the case, and 
now insists upon returning to her lawftil protector the 
infatuated girl whom he had thus married, and I am 
sure you will all join in my disgust at Mr. Darcy, 
when I tell you that the most peremptory denial of 
her claims, and reAisal to right her in any manner has 
been returned to her appeals for mercy and considera- 
tion. Are these things to be borne i Are virtuous 
and moral men to be represented by such profligates 
as this shameftil deceiver ? Perish the ignoble thought ! 
let us rally round the banner of virtue and religion, 
the untarnished Yellow flag of all that is- great and 
noble, and let every man as he records his vote for the 
Honourable Augustus Tomnoddy, lay to his soul the 
well-deserved conviction that in so doing he has 
advanced the cause of all mankind.^^ 

As he concluded, amidst a volley of cheers and a 
most deafening uproar of fists beaten on the table 
with all the vehemence of paviours** rammers, the 
obtuse Mosely, who, poor man, in the honesty of his 
heart, thought so good a Christian as the parson must 
be anxious above all things to hear a fellow-creature 
vindicated from a heavy charge, auA. \Jaa.\»\ia <5ttV35L^\ka\» 
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possibly have intended to circulate an untrae report 
about an innocent person, rose abruptly from his seat, 
and disregarding the furious tugs at his coat-tails 
with which his nearest neighbour attempted to reseat 
him, burst into a defence of the accused party, to 
which his straightforward, manly justice and good 
feeling lent an air of almost dignity, for the sentiments 
of a man who tells the truth and shames the devil, 
with a brave contempt of all underhand proceedings, 
can never lack impressiveness, rough though his 
eloquence may be, and unadorned by flowers of lan- 
guage or propriety of gesture. 

*'*' That is all a mistake, my lord and gentlemen !" 
said he, ^^ or at any rate it is exceedingly doubtful, 
and you had better wait a little longer and see more 
about it before you act upon it. I beg your pardon, 
Mr. Augustus, if I''m giving any offence, for Mr. 
McKenzie is scowling at me as if I wanted to insult 
you, but I mean no harm at all. What I have to say 
is this : I have heard all that story about Mr. Darcy 
before, and I am almost sure that my version of it is 
the right one, and if so, you would be sorry enough to 
have done that poor young man any injustice when 

iron come to hear all about it. The marriage in Scot- 
and was all a bit of fun, a sort of boyish lark, or bit of 
play-acting, and nobody ever thougnt anything about 
it, till some great blackguard got hold of it, and set on 
that German fellow to make mischief. And Krum- 
macher is a regular bad one, you may depend upon it, 
if ever there was one, and it's a nasty, dirty concern 
altogether, and as sure as can be if you meddle with 
it you'll be sorry for it. 

" We don''t agree with Mr. Darcy in politics, I ac- 
knowledge, and I think myself that he is more in his 
£ roper place when he is hunting ^aA ^Vi^ioNkaj^^ ^ssj^ 
%ngiDg up fine pictures at tYi^ liaSL, \Jaa5^-^^^\i.V^Ss. 
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in the House of Commons making laws for a great 
country, especially since he is such a very young 
gentlemen, and is still at a kind of school, and wears a 
gown like the parson there, and a queer little cap like 
a slop-basin on a tea tray, and is hunted with bull- 
dog if he goes out without his outlandish costume, 
which I think is very unworthy of a free-bom Briton 
— but that's his concern ! However, though we do not 
want him in Parliament, we have no need to be 
spreading slanders and telling all sorts of ridiculous 
lies about him, for want of mquiring into the real 
truth. So IVe just made free to tell you all about it." 

However complimentary this speech may have been 
to the good feeling and justice of the company to 
which it was addressed, it was received with tne most 
unmitigated disapproval ; the Honourable Augustus 
being too paralyzed with horror at this unexpected 
demonstration of a mutinous spirit in one of his 
stanchest adherents to be able to express his feelings ; 
while another gentleman gave vent to a sarcastic recom- 
mendation to the speaker to look out for some other trade 
for his son, since it was abundantly evident that he 
would never eat her Majesty's salt ; and several per- 
sons proposed, in their nghteous indimiation, to Hum 
him out, and groaned as if they had been attending 
some moving discourse of John Bunyan. 

But Mr. McKeiizie''s wrath took a more dignified, 
if no less alarming form, inasmuch as he then and 
there proceeded to lash with the scourge of pastoral 
objuration the offending wretch who dared to doubt 
the crime of a man who ought to be guilty, who must 
and should be guilty, and therefore was guilty. Never 
had a black-hearted, villanous lover of wickedness 
disgraced the world adorned with the virtues of the 
clerical orator, as that poor, fat, respectable, old grocer, 
MoseljTf whose character for honesty > <5\i\«iivVj , wA %wA 
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temper had been as well-known over all the town as 
the parish pump for more than five-and-twentj years ; 
never had the pure ears of good men been defiled by 
such a flagrant, indecent sympathy with vice and im- 
morality as that which had lately been displayed by 
this gross offender ; and never had it been a more 
imperative duty to try a man bv Jedbnry law, viz., 
hang him first, and investigate his case afterwards, 
than in the present instance of Darcy's supposed profli- 
gacy ; for if he were not guilty they could not very 
conveniently punish him, or excite any prejudice 
against him ; and if he was not punished by loss of 
character and diminution of popularity, the good cause 
would lose an excellent opportunity for aggrandise- 
ment, which was a thing in itself ridiculous, and not 
to be thought of for an instant ; wherefore it stood to 
reason, that to hesitate to avail themselves of the 
fortunate occurrence which had put their enemy in 
their power was manifest folly or treachery, most 
probably the latter. " The most dangerous approach 
to vice, the excellent pastor concluded, " is through 
palliation of it, or sympathy for its temptations in 
others. That step, I grieve to say, has now been 
taken by a man, wnom heretofore I have always held 
to be a right-minded and virtuous citizen." 

Augustus Tomnoddy " followed suit " as soon as 
the clerical hero had finished, and taking the line 
which had been chalked out for him in so masterly a 
manner by his predecessor, proceeded to announce, in 
his usual bombastic style, that there was no longer 
any necessity, or even propriety, in conducting the 
election upon grounds of mutual courtesy, and evincing 
the least politeness towards their antagonist ; but on 
the contrary, it was desirable to make their abhorrence 
of his profligacy as marked as possible ; for he felt it 
bis duty to proclaim to all Vi\a axi^^ox^^'t^^^Ofta^V^^^^^s^ 
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opposed Darcy, not only from political differences, but 
also upon principle, to free the town from the disgrace 
of being represented by so worthless a young man ; so 
he called upon his adherents to rally round him with 
all the greater enthusiasm, for knowing that his adver- 
sary deserved no quarter whatsoever. 

" Judex damnatur, dum nocens absolvitur,^** said 
he, as he concluded a long, mischievous, and frothy 
speech, which was applauded to the echo by all the 
company except old Mosely and the Earl himself, who 
like the poef^s hermit, ^' though he spoke like a sage, 
yet he lelt like a man,^^ viz., though he spoke and 
Yoted like a Yellow patriot, yet he felt like a gentle- 
jnan, and entertained several twinges of compunction 
at this disgracefiil mode of procedure ; of which beau- 
tiful sentiment of the classic author, I will give you a 
free translation in these words — 

" But whoe'er recked or how, or when 
The prowling fox is trapped and slain.** 

Thus was a pretty stick cut out of the hedge to beat 
that son of all dogs, Philip Darcy ; and thus amidst 
a tumult of applause, did the noble Augustus, meta- 
phorically speaking, blacken the face of poor Mosely, 
and parade him round the city on a lame jackass, with 
a herald crying before him " Thus shall it be done to 
the man whom the Yellow Committee delight to dis- 
honour !" 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

FOBTmiE HAS STBANGE WATS OF SHOWING H£B FAVOUR. 

The next two or three days passed over without any 
event at all worthy of record navin^ occurred to inter- 
rupt the monotony of the personal canvass, to which 
Darcy was condemned in prosecution of his design 
upon the seat of Mr. Tomnoddy ; unless, indeed, an 
epistle from the redoubtable Krummacher may be 
considered as such, in which he first defied his enemy 
to single combat, and afterwards requested an answer 
by return of post, stating the amount of pecuniary 
compensation which he was willing to make for the 
assault committed on his august person by John 
Sobieski. To such of my readers as may have any 
curiosity upon the subject, and may desire to know at 
what rate the noble German valued his own skin, I 
beg leave to announce, that the demand was consi- 
dered so reasonable for the first-rate article supplied 
in the shape of exercise for Hans, that it was cheer- 
fiilly paid oy Darcy the same evening, and a cheque 
for twenty-five pounds, being the three hundred florins, 
at which the scion of aristocracy rated his damages, 
delivered into his baronial hands by the colonePs 
groom. 

The proceedings respecting the supposed marriage 
were fi)r the present entirely confined to the attorneys 
on each side; and Pauline had now taken up her 
abode with Mr. Whiting, to await the conclusion of 
the investigation, which, it was tolerably well under- 
stood by both parties, was to b^ e^xrvfe^ ws^i^^K^J^^s^** 
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fiivour or compromise upon the fair merits of the case. 
Krummacher either was, or pretended to be, perfectly 
convinced of the justice of his cause, and displayed no 
inclination to take back his wife, or come to any 
terms, though Mr. Owen, who arrived by express 
immediately upon the receipt of PhiFs letter, had 
repeatedly offered by the direction of his client the 
most extravagant terms, to obtain a straightforward, 
open confession of the imposture, and to settle the 
matter once for all, in a manner decisive of the perfect 
freedom of Philip Darcy from further claims. 

And on the other hand, nothing could be more 
decided than our heroes refusal to make the affair one 
of compromise, or concealment, since he maintained 
most vigorously, that if the marriage were a valid one, 
it was just as disgraceful to contract a new alliance 
with the consent of his former bride as without it, and 
that the ability to compromise the affair would not 
make its merits one iota the greater, as the hostility 
of the lady in question would not render it a bit 
worse. If they would openly confess that the whole 
statement was a conspiracy to extort money, and 
acknowledge his freedom from his pretended contract, 
he would settle a handsome annuity upon them as 
soon as everything was satisfactorily arranged; if not, 
the affair must take its course, and it was a matter of 
comparative indifference to him, what provision he 
eventually was compelled to make for the wife thus 
palmed upon him, supposing the suit to be successftil, 
since it was not his money which he cared to save, but 
his right to form a new marriage. 

Thus then stood the affairs of the much-worried 

Darcy in this direction, and cheerless enough they 

looked ; but we have now to speak of a crisis in his 

Dolitical fortunes, which beginning with sufficiently 

bad auspices as it did, nevertheleBB ^to^^Ql ^tl «!l- 
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tremely fortunate circumstance for his Parliamentary- 
hopes. It is not only in the vegetabler creation, that 
the snows of winter, the winds and dust of March, 
and the drizzling rains of April, produce in greatest 
abundance the lowers of June, and the harvest and 
fruit of autumn, but the same result of good coming 
out of apparent evil is also observable in the every-day 
occurrences of life, and it not unseldom happens that 
we owe the weightiest debt of gratitude to both per- 
sons and events, whose intervention was, at the time, 
in the highest degree unpalatable to us. And, in 
good truth, if any one had pointed out to me on the 
day of which I am about to speak, the torn and dirt- 
bespattered dress of Philip Darcv, his bleeding face 
and head, and limping gait, betokening rough usage 
in the way of kicking or beating, lately administered 
to him, and had told me that he was a very fortunate 
young man, and had this day received a windfall of 
unexpected good luck, I should have been extremely 
tempted to question the accuracy of the assertion, un- 
less indeed my informant were speaking in a religious 
sense, and simply meant that overweening pride had 
got a fall, and a lesson had been administered to him, 
which he would not easily forget. Yet it was per- 
fectly true that a wonderful amelioration in his poli- 
tical prospects had taken place, wholly and solely in 
consequence of the brutal treatment he had received, 
and he had already won a very useful friend in a per- 
son who had come many miles to oppose him with all 
his might; the working of which operation I shall 
presently disclose in its proper place, but must now 
proceed to chronicle the adventure itself. 

He had been out for a ride across the moor with 
the three ladies, of whose equestrian propensities the 
reader is already aware, and having left Florence 
Montgomery and her pet "Nleme ^\» \Itkfe 'giivft ^\ *^^ 
VOL. I. ^ 
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Manor House, he was riding back with Leila at a 
brisk canter, discussing the chances of Charies Burton^s 
degree with respect to the two or three most formid- 
able antagonists (a subject in which his companion 
was almost as much interested as himself, for Charlie 
was a very popular fellow wherever he went), when 
their attention was arrested by an enormous concourse 
of people assembled round a kind of extempore plat- 
form, on which some itinerant spouter was holding 
forth to his listening audience with great apparent 
vehemence of gesture, and angry violence of speech. 

Darcy, who was very inexperienced in such matters, 
and had hardly ever been in the North before, except 
indeed an occasional visit to Doncaster during the race 
week, supposed the crowd to be engaged in attending 
the lectures of some wandering preacher, who was 
announcing the destruction of London by earthquake 
during the ensuing month, or some ranting folly of the 
kind, and was disposed to take no notice whatsoever 
of them ; but Leila, who better understood the ways of 
the neighbourhood, and had often seen these things 
before, pronounced it immediately to be a strike meet^ 
ing, which was comn^on enough amongst the felt 
manufacturers of the town, or else some Chartist ha- 
rangue upon the rights of man in connexion with the 
forthcoming election. She therefore implored Darcy 
to return to the Manor and wait till it broke up, or at 
any rate to secure assistance in case of annoyance, as 
there was no little danger of a serious riot. This, 
however, he stoutly refused to do, declaring that he 
should never be able to show his face again in society, 
after having been convicted of running away with his 
tail between his legs at the sight of a few hundred 
working men assembled round a tub on a common, 
who, after all, might be as pea>ceably disposed towards 
bim, SIS b^ to them. 
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" I will ride back with you, Leila,**** said he, 
"within sight of the avenue gates, if you like, or even 
see you safe within the doors of the Manor House, but 
as to shirking this mob myself, I could not think of 
it.''^ And as he spoke he turned his horse*'s head to 
accompany her back, but met in return with as flat 
a refusal to take his advice on the part of his fair com- 
panion, as he had given to her prudent counsels at the 
first. 

" If you will not go back then, Phil," cried the 
high-spirited girl, " neither will I, for my society can 
do you no harm. However violent a north country 
mob may be, when excited by their lecturers against 
those whom they mistake for oppressors, they are not 
made of the same cowardly stuff as the wretches who 
will assault a defenceless woman, and 1 am more likely 
to be a protection to you than any clog. So now for 
a trial of their temper.**^ 

And before Phil could prevent her from carrying 
her intention into effect, she was cantering up to the 
crowd before them, which was now breaking up into 
smaller knots, and apparently in a most excited state, 
to judge from the uproar of angry voices amongst 
them. Darcy spurred after her at full speed, but 
as by her unexpected movement she had obtained a 
considerable start of him, he did not overtake her 
until the rash girl had plunged into the very thickest 
of the crowd, which receiving her with hoots and 
groans of the most furious nature, nevertheless opened 
to let her pass without a symptom of intention to 
commit any actual violence. But as he himself ap- 
proached, he heard abundant prooft of the correctness 
of Leila's apprehensions for his safety in the exaspe- 
rated roar of the mob, and brave as he was by nature, 
and &r from being untried in scenes ot^et^^yxA^^^^. 
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he half repented his hasty rejection of her prudent 
advice. 

But it was too late to think of that now, so holding 
his horse well in hand to be ready for any emergency, 
and grasping his hunting-stock tightly by the lash 
end, to allow full swing for the buckhom handle to 
ring scorn on the heads of his assailants, he rode fear- 
lessly into the ranks of the enemy, singing according 
to his incorrisrible habit when either amused or excited 
the warlike ditty of Friar Tuck, as recorded in the 
merry tale of Maid Marian : — 

'* So laugh and sing, and sing and laugh, 
And so go forth to battle ! 
For the crown of a head and the end of a staff 
Do make a ghostly rattle." 

» 

The truth of which he was very soon destined to 
experience in his own person, for no sooner had the 
mob permitted him to penetrate deeply enough into 
their body to surround him to advantage, than they 
set upon him, like wolves upon a wounded deer, and 
showered their blows upon him as thick as hail. Phil 
fought like a very Paladin, with all the objectless 
courage of an Etonian and a Cantab, not so much 
from any definite hope of forcing his way through, as 
from the instinctive desire to resist to the last, which 
is possessed more or less by all young men of any 
spirit ; and more than one of his assailants bit the 
ground under the vigorous applications of his hunting-, 
stock, which he wielded with all the dexterity of an 
oflScer in Gorgei'^s dragoons, accompanying his blows 
by choice Magyar shouts which mightily puzzled and 
discomfited the foe, before he himself was unhorsed 
by the fall of Queen Mab,*and found himself com- 
pletely in the power of the exasperated mob. And 
tMt power they seemed disposei. to \xa^ ^^rj t\ith- 
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lessly, for our unfortunate friend now found himself 
converted into a kind of football, and passed from one 
man to another, by the most uncomfortable locomotive 
process of being rolled over and over with hearty 
applications of hob-nailed boots, while every attempt 
to rise was followed by such ungentle pats on the head 
as to convince our hero that his safest plan for the 
present was to lie still. 

To add to his dismay, he perceived that Leila, dis- 
covering his danger, was returning to what in her 
girlish enthusiasm she imagined to be his assistance ; 
but by the violent manner in which she was attempt- 
ing his rescue, was only endangering her own safety, 
as she had now contrived to irritate the crowd beyond 
their previous endurance. Finding that they would 
no longer make way for her to come back, she had 
dashed her spirited chesnut in among them, and insti- 
gating him to kick and plunge as madly as possible by 
all the means in her power, had actually fought her 
way half through the mob, before they had sufficiently 
recovered their surprise at this daring attempt, to bar 
her fiirther progress. But their blood was now up, 
and though, to their honour be it spoken, not a hand 
was raised to strike her, many a grip was being made 
at her bridle-rein to pull down the savage horse, who 
goaded almost to madness by his resolute mistress, 
who well knew his insuperable objection to being 
touched just behind his saddle, and was not sparing of 
the exercise of that knowledge, lashed out with his 
hind legs, and fought with his fore, with all the fury 
of a wild beast. It seemed almost beyond all hope 
that no serious accident would occur, and Darcy was 
on the point of making up his mind to rise at all 
risks, and to make some efibrt to preserve his impru- 
dent companion from theconsec!^eYi^^^<:/lV^xx'3>^«s^'y^'^^ 
when the welcome sound o£ a cav^T^ \.\^xxs!0$^^» xsis^^ 
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loud and shrill over the heath, and the clank of scab- 
bards and heavy tread of the advancing horse-hoofs 
announced to his assailants, as well as to himself, that 
assistance was close at hand, and that it was high time 
for the rioters to disperse before the dragoons were 
upon Ihem. The mob broke up in wild aflfright at 
this alarming interruption of their proceedings, and 
fled in all directions over the moor, to escape detec- 
tion ; while Darcy, staggering to his feet, and hardly 
half in his senses, felt his hand seized in the friendly 
grasp of Captain Devereux, without whose assistance 
it is not improbable that he might once more have 
saluted mother earth. 

" It is a lucky thing,'^ remarked that son of Mars, 
" that I chose this way to return to the town, after 
giving my fellows a little practice in riding over rough 
ground, an art in which they are at present rather 
more deficient than is agreeable to the taste of General 
Hurricane, who inspected us a week ago ; for I 
honestly believe, that if we had not come up when we 
did, they would have reduced you into a shapeless 
mass of members, instead of a single one of the British 
Senate, as I trust you will be before the end of next 
week.'*'' 

" By my honour, I think so too !^' replied Phil, 
" for they have marvellously disorganized my domestic 
economy as it is, by kicks and thumps, better adapted 
to the necessities of a dusty carpet than the human 
body ; but it was all my fault, I must candidly own, 
for neglecting Leila^s advice, who prophesied that there 
would be a smash if I insisted on passing them. I 
had no conception, however, that the Yellow gentry 
were so savage, and am still at a loss to comprehend 
this extreme violence, especially in a borough which 
js contested as a matter of course almost every elec- 
^jon, and where both members are at'gr^aeiv\»ivoxKav^^^ 
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of a nobleman, and so cannot very well be considered 
the chosen of the sovereign people, enough to render 
my opposition an act of unbearable rebellion against 
tyrannous King Mob." 

" To tell you the real truth, Darcy,"*' responded the 
Captain, '^ tne committee of your antagonist has done 
itself the pleasure of circulating such a mass of lies 
and slander against you and your motives, that the 
uneducated people who hear them with all the relish 
for the horrible and disgraceful, universal among the 
vulgar, are more to be pitied than blamed for the vio- 
lent and irrational prejudice at present excited against 
iron, but which I have no doubt will pass away before 
ong as rapidly as it arose. Poor Lord Trimmington 
is a downright fool. Parson McKenzie a hypocrite and 
a scoundrel, and Augustus Tomnoddy all three, so 
you can hardly wonder that a slander, supported by 
such a triumvirate, has taken great hold on the minds 
of the people, who unhappily drink in calumnies with 
thirsting ears, however deaf to the voice of him who 
defends their victim upon grounds of common sense." 
Talking on this and similar topics, the two young 
men rode briskly along without taking any particular 
notice of their fair companion, who ambled quietly by 
their side in a silence very unusual to her, until a 
slight stumble on the part of the chesnut unseated, to 
their great astonishment, the skilful little equestrian, 
who had so lately sate her horse as though cut out of 
the same block with it ; and Leila, who had merely 
kept her saddle from mechanical habit for some 
minutes, but before whose eyes a dark mist had been 
gradually gathering, and a deadly faintness creeping 
over her heart, fell as heavily and senseless as a lump 
of clay, and evinced no sign of life or motion, although 
she had received from her struggling lAft\^^^N^\x\sJ^V^^ 
fall had brought to its kneea, ^ ^^^9sv^ Vv5«l ^\^ *^^ 
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shoulder, which, under other circumstances, would 
have been followed by a shriek. To dismount from 
Queen Mab, and raise his pretty favourite in his arms, 
was with Phil the work of a moment, though in his 
present bruised condition, the task of carrying her 
was almost too much for him, light as she was ; and 
slowly and mournfully the little cavalcade re-entered 
the court-yard of the Priory, where Leila was deli- 
vered into the care of the housekeeper, and Phil put 
into port to repair damages, like some gallant frigate 
after an engagement, while Captain Devereux rode off 
to report progress to Mr. Montgomery, and to read 
in the bright eyes of the fair Florence, the thanks he 
had so easily earned, for his services in rescuing her 
lover from the unscrupulous administration of Yellow 
Lynch law. 

Nor let my readers, I beg of them, consider it un- 
natural in the dashing dragoon, that he experienced 
{Measure in the idea of presenting himself to a young 
ady he extremely admired, as the friend in need of 
the favoured swain, who, he was quite convinced, had 
made no slight impression on her heart 5 for, in the 
first place, a very warm regard between persons of 
different sexes, quite unconnected with the senti- 
mental nonsense almost universally confounded with it 
in the world, is not at all uncommon, and Captain 
Devereux was by no means a marrying man, and was 
far more likely to fall desperately in love first, and be 
converted into a Benedict afterwards, than to plunge 
into an attachment merely from a desire to settle m 
life, which is no very rare case : secondly, he was not 
a man to sink into any very extravagant state of de- 
spair about a lady, who manifestly did not care for 
him ; so that, although Florence might have caught 
him, had she so chosen, as easily as she could have 
gathered a cawellia in the green\io\xaQ, \>7 TsvatA-^ 
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showing the least inclination towards him ; yet, as it 
was, he made himself tolerably comfortable under his 
present circumstances, of having her to talk to, copying 
music and embroidery patterns for her, and so on ; and 
like a wise man enjoyed the flowers of summer without 
overmuch thought of the winter that must come at 
last. Finally, being an honourable-minded young 
fellow, but feai*fiilly connected in money transactions 
with the Jews and other harpies of the kind, he 
honestly thought it no very overwhelming proof of his 
disinterested affection, to wish to sacrifice to the 
claims of his numerous creditors, his lady-love"*8 
handsome fortune, and the many little luxuries to 
which she had been accustomed from her earliest 
childhood. 

So Florence remained in his eyes a kind of Koh-i- 
noor, a jewel most delightful to look at, and much to 
be desired by persons fit to compete for the possession, 
but as much out of the reach of his longings as the 
moon herself; while, at the same time, the pleasure of 
bringing her tidings of an agreeable nature, or such 
as might cause her to smile on him with approbation, 
was a tangible satisfaction in which he might safely 
indulge. It was with a clear conscience, therefore, 
and with the reasonable expectation of an excellent 
reception, that he now took his way to the Manor 
House, where his arrival was greeted by an invitation 
to dinner, and succeeded by a very pleasant evening, 
as his manly generosity of feeling, if not the heroic 
nature of his services, most certainly deserved. 

Darcy, after a hasty cabinet council with the Colonel 
and Mr. Dwight, who was summoned at a momenta's 
notice to give his assistance to the deliberations at the 
Priory, in which it was agreed that the presence of 
the Blue candidate was now ratlv^T ^ itW^i^^^^^^^^^ 
the contrary, took his de]f arlxxie iox \iQtAfircL^ \>5> ^<5r^- 
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suit Mr. Owen on the matter of his marriage, and 
thence to Cambridge, where he had promised to join 
his friend Charles Barton, in time to be present at the 
publication of the class lists, as well as to see him 
take his degree on the eventfiil Saturday. 

He took a very aflFectionate farewell of his pet Leila, 
who was lying in great state upon the drawing-room 
sofa, and instructed her to diligently gather a bouquet 
in the conservatories at the HaU to present to Florence 
every morning, and to do her spiriting eflFectually as 
well as gently, an injunction which the little damsel 
received with great zeal, faint as she was, and pro- 
mised to make love as his deputy with a vigour which 
could not be surpassed even by the disinterested aflFec- 
tion which a young Irish cornet had paid to her aunt 
Dosy's estates, till ne discovered their slight peculiarity 
of paying no rent. Upon leaving his foithfiil ally, 
Phil next found time to pay a flying visit to Mrs. 
Burton on his way to the station, in order to encou- 
rage the widow and her daughter to look cheerfully 
forward to the report of the examination, and so having 
settled his business for the present to the best of his 
ability, set off" for town to settle the plan of action to 
be adopted towards Pauline. 

So Kirewell for awhile to Midhampton and its deni- 
zens ! We must now return to the university town 
in which we commenced an acquaintance which I 
should be pleased to think, dear reader, would be 
pretty lasting. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

THB PRIVATEES SAILS FOB YELLOW LAND UNDER FALSE 

COLOURS. 

" Well, Charlie, how has the last week passed with 
you, old fellow! and how near to the end of your 
voyages into those horrible books, fall of all sorts of 
unchristian and weird-looking symbols and letters 
have you got now ?" inquired Darcy, as he entered 
the reading-room of his college friend, and saluted 
him, in true university fashion, with a nod as appa- 
rently careless as if they had parted an hour before. 
" I suppose you got my letter after your bed-maker 
had done with it, and as I write pretty large and dis- 
tinctly, and old Mother Bricks is a dab at handwrit- 
ing, from long practice in reading all the notes that 
eome to her masters, I should think it must have 
reached you by the second day, at any rate.'' 

" Yes, I received your letter, Phil, on Sunday 
evening ; and as I happened to meet the porter my- 
self, as he was coming back from the post. Mother 
Bricks has not had the benefit of your communica- 
tion, which, all things being considered, is not much 
to be regretted. But I cannot tell you how sorry I 
was to hear that disagreeable story about Pauline, 
not but what I take for granted that it will soon blow 
over, and will not do any permanent harm. You 
seem in better spirits too, than I expected, so perhaps 
something has turned up since yo\3L^\^l^^^W3^Nia^ 

tended to allay your feaiQ \ *\i ^o^ ^^^ ^"^ "^^^ ''^ 
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about it, for I am quite as anxious for you now, as, 
a week ago, you were for me.'** 

" Well, then, Charlie,"' answered Phil, throwing 
himself negligently into an easy chair, and putting 
his feet, like a Yankee, upon the mantelpiece, in 
aflFectation of carelessness that he did not really feel, 
" I will proceed to unburthen myself to you, in as 
logical and reasonable a manner as such an incredibly 
preposterous affair will allow, and try to make you 
comprehend the precise position in which I am placed. 
I deem it unnecessary, as pompous old Paley would 
begin, to acknowledge that I am in a most desperate 
state of distraction about Florence Montgomery, be- 
cause I have seen her, and as to see her, is to admire 
her, and to admire her as she deserves, is to fall in 
love with her, and to fall in love with her, is to rave 
about her, for there is but one sun in the heavens, 
and one Florence upon earth " 

" A very unscientific remark that, Phil,'' said his 
friend, parenthetically ; " the heavens are quite full 
of suns, to many of wnich our poor little bit of a thing 
is a mere midge. Why, a national school-boy would 
know better than that now-a-days — and you are going 
to be a member of Parliament !" 

" Well ! the world. is not full of Florences, at any 
rate," retorted Phil, " and a man who would mar a 
simile to stick to dry, philosophical facts, deserves " 

" To be senior wrangler, Phil !" laughed his friend. 
" ' 'Tis my vocation, Hal,' but proceed with your 
explanation." 

" Now, joking apart," resumed Darcy, " my attach- 
ment to Florence Montgomery makes a very import- 
ant difference in the serious aspect of the affair. 
Were it not for this, I entertain little doubt that I 
could make very easy terms with these people, or if 
the worst came to the worst, it wo\x\4\>^ ixo «vsLVi\xfe.\a^. 
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tie as it is now, to know that one had to pension off 
a woman, whose atrocious conduct throughout this 
abominable conspiracy completely absolves her victim 
from all consideration towards her. I could then 
make it a mere matter of money, and it would signify, 
comparatively speaking, little more than losing a few 
thousand pounds at Epsom, or fooling it away in any 
other absurdity ; but as it is, I hardly dare think of 
what the consequences may be to me in case of failure, 
for all my heart is set upon dear, bright, glorious 
Florence, and if I cannot have her, all the rest of the 
world is good for nothing to me. One comfort is, 
that there are always plenty of good, stirring rows 
going on amongst the votaries of the religion of Peace, 
m which a man can throw away his life in a decent 
and honourable way, and I suppose that I must seek 
an engagement under somebody or other who wants 
desperate service, an unhealthy station, or an unten- 
able military post preferred.'"* 

" I trust things have not come to that yet, Phil,'' 
replied his friend, in a soothing tone. " You will 
live to marry Florence, and to be the leader of your 
party in the House, yet, I both hope and predict. 
But in what has Pauline personally benaved so badly ? 
I fancied that she was not so very much to blame, 
beyond a little jealousy. What has she done f 

'* Simply this, Charlie : she has added to my 
trouble the aggravation of a disgraceful slander against 
herself, as well as me, of so incredible a nature, con- 
sidering her own share in the dishonour of it, that 
had she not herself confessed that she had made the 
declaration, no evidence could have induced me to 
believe it possible. The lying scoundrels who have 
cooked up this story against me, pretend to say that 
the marriage was a kind of pious fraud ou tkwt ^^js^»^ 
to cheat me into redressiiig \i^ic \qTO\i^^^JoAc^^i2^isssj^ 
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has deliberately avowed her willingness to confirm, 
upon oath, the correctness of the suspicions which led 
to this step. She shamelessly, as well as maliciously, 
lays to my charge conduct which palliates the fraud 
committed on me, while it covers me with disgrace, 
whether I win my cause or not, and enlists on her 
side all the sympathies of the hearers or readers of 
the case, as though this monstrous proceeding had 
been suggested by amiable motives, even though it 
may have been somewhat unscrupulously put into 
execution. I am not aware that this part of her 
malice against me has yet been evinced in any public 
manner ; indeed, I think that if it had been, I must 
certainly have heard of it, and moreover, that Flo- 
rence would, in that case, hardly have treated it aa a 
lamentable piece of boyish folly, but nothing worse, 
which she evidently does now, without a suspicion of 
my honour. But out it will all come eventually, 
I presume, and I shudder to think what an over- 
whelming proof of my guilt this cpnfession of her 
shame, by the very person most interested in conceal- 
ing it, must appear to the pure mind of an English 
maiden, who could no more believe it possible that an 
innocent person could accuse herself of such an oflFence, 
than that a man would wilfiiUy convict himself of 
murder at the Old Bailey, although he was perfectly 
guiltless of the slightest violence to the unhappy 
slain." 

Charles in vain attempted to lead his friend to 
enter a little more into the details connected with the 
chances for and against him, as to ultimate success in 
his suit, but the poor fellow's whole thoughts were so 
entirely concentrated upon the bearing^ which the 
story might have upon his favour with Florence, and 
he apparently cared so little for any other view of the 
affair, that Burton was compellei to gW^ w^ >i)[i^ ^v 
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tempt in sheer despair, and to listen with deep pity 
and interest, but with very scanty comments of his 
own, to the dejected conversation of the once merry 
Darcy, whose joyous heart seemed just now crushed 
to the very earth. It was, therefore, with a vague 
sense of rehef, not so much of a selfish nature, as par- 
taking of a hope of a seasonable diversion to the me- 
lancholy of his friend, that he heard a step ascending 
the stairs towards his rooms, which promised a tem- 
porary interruption to their mournful conversation, 
and which he trusted might have the effect of turning 
the tide of sad thoughts, which now overwhelmed the 
entire soul of his kind-hearted companion. Nor was 
he mistaken in this presumption, for no sooner did 
Darcy hear the tap at the door, which betokened the 
arrival of a third party, before whom, in his proud 
self-respect, he considered it almost a degradation to 
appear caat down about anything, however serious, 
than his whole demeanour underwent a complete 
change, the careless, good-humoured expression re- 
turned to his fece, nor would the most rigid examina- 
tion have detected a single trace of that desolation of 
spirit which had so lately reigned over every feature. 

The intruder was no other than the Jem Farren 
before mentioned in this history, but changed most 
prodigiously for the better, both in dress and in gene- 
ral appearance. His suit of black, and neatly tied 
silk neckkerchief, patent leather boots, and kid gloves, 
displayed a somewhat striking contrast to his slang 
costume, when we first made his acquaintance, and 
strange to say, he seemed, with his change of externals, 
to have adopted an equally radical reformation in his 
manners also. He saluted the two gentlemen in a 
very quiet and respectful way, and waited with his 
hat in nis hand for an invitation to sit do^u^ \xss.t.<^*^ 
of lounging up against t\vo ^oot«^^ ^as» xi^ssv^aS.^ ^^ 
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plumping himself into the nearest chair without wait- 
ing to be asked to take a seat, which formed his two 
favourite modes of action, by which any one accus- 
tomed to his ways could tell at a glance in what es- 
timation he held the owner of the rooms ; the first 
being his invariable habit with those whom he called 
" swells,^^ amongst whom Darcy held a most distin- 
guished place, and the latter being as universally 
selected by him in the rooms of '* gents as wanted a 
rat or two, or a brace of birds.'' But neither of these 
courses did he adopt on the present occasion, but ap- 
peared a most exemplary and reformed character, as 
taking the seat to which he was directed by Daroy, 
he proceeded to open the business upon which he had 
come. 

" I received your letter, Mr. Darcy," he said, 
" and I call it uncommonly handsome of you to oflFer 
to pay that money, when it is not going to be used 
for the purpose for which we meant it; and as I 
should have had to spend" a pocketful of it to buy the 
votes, ifs a rare job for me ; but I'll get you the seat 
nevertheless, you see if I don't, and in a way that 
you won't object to either. I'll earn my money as 
sure as a cross-bow, and that's about the surest thing 
for killing pheasants all quiet and respectable that I 
know of, and what's more, it shall be managed quite 
legally, and the Yellow fellows shall have all the dis- 
grace of the blow-up, if there's to be one. I know all 
about how to tackle it, and will do it as snugly as you 
could wish." 

" Well, how are you going to manage it, Jem !" 
inquired Darcy. 

" This way. Squire, and it's a rattling good dodge, 
too," replied the dog-fancier; "it's a sort of circum- 
venting of them, and what I call catching their legs 
in their own Ziangs. They don't kno^ tdl^ ^owdl ^\» 
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Midhampton, for Bob has not been there very long, 
and I have never been to see him since he went north- 
wards, so I am safe of not being recognized. Now, 
I'm going down on a little bit of masquerading, like 
them members of the swell mob, who pretend to be 
foreign marquesses, and Fm going to bribe a lot of 
them to vote for Tomnoddy, and then when they 
come to poll, I shall be down upon them like a hawk, 
and the election will all be smashed to bits, and youll 
walk over the course, like a horse for the Queen'^s 
Hundred. Tve got my eye on my men, and I am 
sure that I can do it as easy as can be ; so theyll be 
obliged to give in, for fear of blowing upon the story, 
for I'm a Dutchman if I haven't begun by collaring 
young Tomnoddy himself." 

" Indeed !" said Charles, laughing, " then you have 
made a good start, I must confess. But 1 do not 
very clearly see how you have contrived to bribe Mr. 
Tomnoddy to vote for himself." 

" Not exactly, Mr. Burton ; I should never dream 
of telling a learned gentleman like you such a pack of 
rubbish as that, let alone Mr. Darcy," replied the flat- 
tering Jem, "but I have a letter from him in my 
pocket, giving directions about bribery, plain enough 
for a blind man to read without spectacles, and if that 
is not collaring him, I don't know what is ; for all his 
votes will not do him a farthing's worth of good, after 
the evidence I shall get against him by the end of the 
week." 

And the redoubtable Jem pulled a letter out of his 
pocket, or rather produced it from a very smart little 
cigar-case, and forthwith plunged into its contents 
with all the complacency of a man who feels that he 
has achieved a master-stroke of policy. It ran as 
follows : — 
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" * Dear Mr. Partridge — I received your fevour 
of the — ^th ult. in due course of post, and should 
think myself very deficient in gratitude to you for 
your zeal in my behalf, if I did not reply to it with- 
out an hour'^s delay. Let me thank you, moreover, 
for your confidence in me, displayed in your oflFer to 
advance the money necessary for our purpose, for 
which, however, there is no necessity, since the So- 
ciety for Rewarding Merit amongst the Labouring 
Glasses'^ (I call that a jolly good name for a bribery 
club. Squire) ' will cheenully defray all costs, in 
which I hope you will not permit any false delicacy 
to prevent you from including your own time and 
trouble. I think your own plan a very good one, as 
being so easy of explanation to our committee, viz., 
that a fixed sum should be allotted to each voter, ac- 
cording to his station and importance, and will draw 
you up an estimate by the time that I have the plea- 
sure of seeing you, by which you will be able to see 
precisely how we stand. I shall also put you in the 
way of how to get at every man's weak side, of which 
a stranger can hardly be as good a judge as a person 
living on the spot, not forgetting several voters who 
are indebted for various sums to my supporters. 

" ' And here I will give you a little hint, which 
may be useful in your canvass, and upon which you 
cannot begin to act too speedily. My antagonist, 
Mr. Darcy, has got himself into some silly scrape, by 
allowing himself to be entrapped into a sham mar- 
riage in Scotland, which I have taken care to repre- 
sent in the most unfavourable light, and which, 
cleverly handled, may injure him very seriously. A 
good blow at a man's character is a very telling thing, 
and it will be our own fault if we allow it to slip out 
of our fingers. 

'^ 'I think that a few judicious tem^Vta ^qv>X> VL\a» 
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indecently open attentions to a Miss Montgomery, who 
lives in the neighbourhood, and some well-directed shafts 
of virtuous indignation against her family, for encourag- 
ing the addresses of a married man, might have an ex- 
cellent eflfect, and possibly prevent her rather from tak- 
ing too important a part in the election, which would 
be a great point gained, for he is a very dangerous man, 
owing to his propertjr, and set of antediluvian preju- 
dices, which he calls high principle. But enough of this 
for the present. I shall look for your arrival with 
anxiety, and until then, beg to remain 

'* ' Your obedient servant, 

" 'Augustus Tomnoddy.' " 

" Jem !'' cried Phil, impetuously, as the former 
concluded his letter, and folding it neatly up, replaced 
it in his pocket, " you may spare yourself the trouble 
of going to Midhampton, for I will have nothing to 
do with the election. I wash my hands of the whole 
concern, and will never more meddle or make in pub- 
lic affairs, in which the most successfril man appears 
to be he who is least fettered by scruples or a sense 
of honour, I have promised not to resort to bribery, 
and the person who persuaded me to take that course'' 
(" Heaven shield her sweet face !" murmured he, as 
devoutly as if speaking of some fair saint) " was quite 
right in so doing, for how can we perform the mission 
of our class, to elevate and refine, if we only lead 
others astray. Cursed is he that leadeth the blind 
out of his way ! and cursed amongst all honest men 
ere long, I humbly trust, shall be these base panderers 
to all the worst and weakest feelings of the people." 
Here he paused abruptly, remembering that his re- 
marks, however true in themselves, were somewhat 
wasted upon such a hearer as the illwalYlovsL^ 5^\«s.. 

** You never mean to say t\i«A. ^oxsi ^x^ x^'^i^'^ '^''^^ 
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to give up your election for a bit of rubbish like that, 
Squire I**' said that worthy, incredulously. " There'*s 
always something of that sort going on at such times, 
especially if youVe a Blue; but a few hard words break 
no bones. DonH be down in the mouth about it, Mr. 
Darcy ! well bring you in safely enough, and then it 
will be your turn to laugh at them." 

" It is not my own affair, Jem," replied Phil, 
hastily, " and being very courageous at another per- 
son^'s expense is not in my way at all. No ; I shall 
certainly give up all idea of standing, and shall write to 
Mr. Montgomery this evening to withdraw my address 
as a candidate, and to recommend the immediate sub- 
stitution of himself, or some other fitting person, to 
whom I may give the support of such interest as I may 
already possess. I have no right to trifle with the 
feelings of another gentleman, and to draw down these 
disgraceful insults upon his head, to suit my own ends. 
So now let us hear no more about it, for I am sick of 
the whole concern." 

And as he concluded, he took up a newspaper from 
the table, and pretended to be engrossed in the con- 
tents, as a signal that the conference was now at an 
end, and that Jem, like the martial Othello, had 
found " his occupation gone." So the crafty person- 
ator of Mr. Partridge prepared to take his departure, 
very much crestfallen at this unexpected termination 
to nis visit, and had reached the door without any 
attempt upon Darcy'^s part to detain him, when 
Charles Burton laid his hand on his shoulder, and 
leading him into the passage at the top of the stairs, 
carefully closed the door behind them, and recom- 
menced the negotiations upon a footing far more agree- 
able than the former to Jem''s present frame of mind. 

"You had better go down to Midhampton," said 
he^ '^precisely the same as if lAx, D^tc^j Vva.^ \va^«t 
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threatened to resign. He is very much put out just 
now, and no wonder ; but all this will pass oflF before 
long, for I am quite convinced that Mr. Montgomery 
will not wish to give in to this coarse abuse, but will, 
on the contrary, advise him by all means to brave it 
out. You leave all this to me, and I will undertake 
to produce Mr. Darcy on the nomination day, as eager 
to win his election as his friends could wish ; mean- 
while, you play your part as you propose, and be sure 
to give Mr. Tomnoddy time to go to his hole and 
gorge your bait." 

With which sporting piece of advice, which he 
suited to Jem^s taste and comprehension with some 
little innocent art, he dismissed him to the buttery, 
to discuss a tankard of ale, and returned to his in- 
censed companion, Philip Darcy, whom he found at 
the writing-table, deeply immersed in a letter to Mr. 
Montgomery, informing him of his determination to 
resign, and his reasons for doing so, and concluding 
with a declaration, that he would never again revisit 
Midhampton until this miserable dilemma had been 
brought to a favourable termination. If he failed, the 
letter went on to say, in establishing his perfect inno- 
cence in the matter of the pretended marriage, he 
should travel in the East for an unlimited period, and 
in all probability never be" seen again upon British 
ground 5 if he succeeded, he hoped to have many op- 
portunities of thanking his friend for his hospitality. 
As we shall hear of this letter again at the place 
of its destination, we will pry no ftirther into its 
secrets at present, but allow Darcy to seal it up and 
direct it, in as perfect privacy as he preserved on this 
occasion, even to his friend Charles, who usually 
shared his unrestricted confidence in everything, how- 
ever important. 

'* There liea the deatli-waTTau\.oim^'?^^>22^'«^'^^^^ 
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existence,^ said he, with a mournful smile, " murdered 
before it came into being by the ruthless hand of 
Augustus Tomnoddy, or rather his slanderous tongue, 
for which I hope to bring him to a pretty sharp reck- 
oning some day, when I get a convenient opportunity, 
which will not mix up Florence"'8 name in the matter 
if it come before the eye of the public. And now let 
us have supper^ and a game at chess to clear our 
brains, which, as far as I am concerned, are rather 
addled, whatever they may be on your part. So I 
dare say I shall play execrably badly, but to that you 
must be inured by this time by long experience in my 
frailties of strategy.'** 

So saying, he peremptorily put an end to all con- 
dolences or inquiries on the part of his friend, and 
insisted upon letting things take care of themselves, 
at any rate for the present, asserting, with great 
truth, that if they were to break their hearts over 
them ever so much, not one moment of suspense 
would be shortened thereby ; while keeping up a stout 
heart, and looking on the brighter side of tne question, 
might serve the double purpose of intimidating the 
enemy by a show of confidence, and husbanding his 
own strength and energy for the actual trial, which 
must be near at hand. 

And Charles, upon his part, was sufficiently con- 
vinced that Mr. Montgomery would be no party to 
PhiFs resignation, to feel quite easy upon the score of 
his friend's reappearance at Midhampton ; and as for 
the marriage, his inexperience in such matters led 
him to greatly underrate the perilous position in 
which Darcy now stood, so that he readily coincided 
in this cheerful treatment of existing circumstances, 
and lent all the aid in his power to make the evening 
pass pleasantly ; nor did it once strike him, until he 
was again alone^ that his interest m PVlvV lcL<di^ \£k9d.e 
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him totally forget,' during the whole of an evening 
which he had dreaded for months, that the next morn- 
ing was fraught with the most important results to 
himself, and that ere he again retired to rest, his for- 
tunes for life would be assured, or a disappointment 
of the most painfiil nature have dashed to the ground 
the bright hopes he had ventured to raise of his uni- 
versity success. 
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CHAPTEE XIX. 

THE THUNDEE CLOUD SHOWS ITS SILVEE LINING. 

The eventful fortnight of the examinations was now 
over, and the exciting morning of the publication of 
the class lists had at length arrived. It was arranged 
by the friends, that Darcy should go down to the 
senate house alone, and that Charles should await his 
return with the official declaration of his place in the 
tripos, in the freedom from observation afforded by 
his own rooms, that he might be able with the better 
air of fortitude to bear any disappointment that might 

Eossibly be in store for him. As no idea, however, of 
is being senior wrangler had sufficient hold on the 
minds of either to produce the least vexation if he 
were not, although Phil had some visionary hopes 
that it was just within the limits of possibility that he 
might be so, and as Fortescue'^s break-down had pro- 
digiously lessened the danger of his being defeated by 
more than one antagonist, the messenger of Charlie'*s 
fate was enabled to go down to inquire into the state 
of affairs with a tolerably easy mind, as having little 
dread of bringing back evil tidings, and some little 
hope of being the bearer of glorious news of unex- 
pected success, surpassing the brightest anticipations 
of his friend. 

The first person whom he met amongst those who 

were bound on the same errand as himself, was the 

unhappy Fortescue, who had come down in person, 

rather h:om a nervous desire to kuoTi Ike y^orat with- 
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out longer uncertainty, than from any lingering expec- 
tation of having a creditable place. All his jaunty 
aflFectation of sporting fashion had entirely vanished, 
and his agony of suspense defied all attempt to con- 
ceal it ; nor, indeed, did he make any parade of indif- 
ference to his position, but poured out all his bitter- 
ness of spirit into the .first ears that he could find to 
hear them, with all the genuine desolation which feels 
a comfort in the very fact of giving vent to the sorrow 
within. 

" What a horrible fool I have been, Darcy !**' said 
he, bitterly ; "I have thrown away all my chances in 
life, to pretend to be what I nevw really was, and 
never shall be. I thought that it would be such a 
fine thing to^e senior wrangler, or even second, with- 
out appearing to be working for it at all ; and goin? 
on from one folly to another, I gave that accursed 
supper party, when that lubberly brute, Robson, made 
a dead set at me to make me drink : and this is how 
it has ended. I am utterly ruined now, and hardly 
know what will become of me.'** 

Darcy could not help thinking that this violent 
attack upon Robson came with a singularly bad grace 
from the speaker, but this seemed hardly the time to 
say so, for he could not lift a hand against the fallen, 
however wrongly he might have behaved or however 
deserved his misfortune. So he tried to comfort the 
poor fellow as well as he could, without any allusion 
to the past, and to point out to him that it was not 
too late to do something for himself yet, though, of 
course, he could never expect to have an opportunity 
given him of making up all he had lost. 

" Perhaps you will not be so low as you anticipate, 
after all,'*'' said he, in a kindly voice, " and even if you 
are, all the men who knew you must have b^^sN. ^<st- 
fectlj^ well aware that it was on^^ «»avsvft ^R.<ssSift\>^aS. 

VOL. I. \x 
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misfortune that prevented you from distinguishing 
yourself, so we must try to get you some pupils, and 
after a year or two, if you are well supported, people 
will forget to ask after your degree, and your time 
will be fully occupied. I will do all that lies in my 
power to persuade my friends to read with you, and I 
should think it likely enough that you will do pretty 
well.'' 

Fortescue brightened up a little at this friendly 
address, more because it was kindly meant, than 
because it suggested any very brilliant hopes, and 
thanking his new ally for his offer of good services, 
was about to recommence his confessions of past hum- 
bug, when the doors of the senate house were thrown 
open, and the crowd admitted to scrutimze the lists. 
Before Darcy could force his way in, the vociferous 
cheering of the St. Agnes men perfectly well ac- 
quainted him with the name of the senior wrangler, 
and before the uproar which greeted the announce- 
ment that Bobson's name headed the list, had suffi- 
ciently subsided to allow the places of the other 
wranglers to be read out, he had obtained a post 
within a convenient distance of the self-elected herald 
of the tripos, who proceeded to roar out the rest of the 
names in a stentorian voice. 

"Burton, St. Barnabas, second,**' read he, and a 
lusty hurrah from Phil rung through the hall, fol- 
lowed by the applause of the few members of the small 
college to which he belonged who happened to be 
present, though, as a matter of course, unbacked by 
the tremendous shout of which the larger colleges are 
capable, when they choose to put forth their strength. 
But what was wanting in academic cheering, owing to 
paucity of numbers, was nobly made up by Hans, who 
had accompanied his master to the senate house, and 
hearing the well-known voice, foUo^^d. suit, with all 
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the vigour of a most powerful chest, and the utmost 
good will towards Charles, whom, indeed, he con- 
sidered the acm^ of human erudition. 

Name after name followed, until the list of wranglers 
was exhausted, but no Fortescue was yet announced. 
The senior optimes shared the same &te, and the un- 
fortunate young man began to entertain even greater 
fears than before, and to tremble for his danger of 
being plucked outright, when, greatly to his relief, 
he found himself in the middle of the junior optimes, 
a not very high-sounding position, certainly, but pos- 
sessing the recommendation of safety. He was almost 
immediately, upon the completion of the list, sur- 
rounded by a group of fellow-collegians, condoling 
with him on his bad place, and dropping many very 
disagreeable hints as to his treatment at his supper 

{arty by "the little college men,'' most of which 
)arcy overheard, but passed over with a smile as be- 
neath his notice. He was pleased to find, from the 
expression of Charlie's face when he made his report, 
that he was perfectly contented with his position, and 
never expected to be higher, and the morning went oflf 
as cheermlly as the anxious state of his own mind 
permitted ; nor did anything occur during the whole 
of the afternoon, spent principally in making calls 
in the town, which demands mrther record on our 
part. 

The ceremony of conferring degrees, though an 
interesting affair enough to witness, is a peculiarly 
stupid one to describe,. so I will pass over this also 
together with the dinner-party in the evening, which 
serves as a farewell meeting to so many of the 
students, and hasten on my tale to the Sunday 
evening immediately following, when a letter arrived 
for Darcy, which produced a marvellous chan^^ vc^ 
that youth's plans and proB^^ect^, "S.^ "^"a*^ i^'Cxs^^xa. 
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his own rooms after hall dinner, holding a rather 
dismal conversation with his f5pien<i about an intended 
trip into Italy for the purpose of whiling away the 
time until his affairs could either be brought to trial, 
or arranged in some satisfactory manner by Mr. 
Owen, of which there seemed but little hope ; when 
the porter appeared with two letters for him, both 
beanng the Midhampton postmark, and both in ladies'* 
hands, one perfectly familiar to him, the other un- 
known, as far as having ever seen it before, but 
instantly recognised by a kind of presentiment ad 
belonging to Florence Montgomery. We will not 
imitate nis example in greedily fastening upon the 
latter epistle, tearing it open with hands tremulous 
with anxiety, and devouring its contents in maddened 
haste, but give the preference to our old friend Leila, 
whose letter contained a rather more lucid explanation 
of the feelings under which the companion missive 
was penned, than the fair writer would have at all 
approved; but as the little traitress was acting for 
the best to the utmost extent of her knowledge, and 
as nothing but good came out of her breach of confi- 
dence, we will not be too hard upon the treachery 
which led eventually to happy results. But her letter 
is too characteristic of the writer not be given entire. 
It ran as follows : — 

" Dear Phil — Your savage letter to Mr. Mont- 
gomery, which was received this morning, has pro- 
duced amongst all our party much the same effect as 
the arrival of an owl to board and lodge with my almond 
tumblers never fails to create amongst those mild- 
looking but very quarrelsome pets of Dr. Watts. I 
have not seen the said epistle, though I was extremely 
anxious to do so, for it must have been a glorious 
e&ision to have excited such a comxsvotlow, Palais 
/n a tremendous passion, quite aa \)aflL «a V£ >iJc^^ xaa^X* 
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were not properly jointed, and has been letting fall 
divers expressions, amounting in plain English to his 
solemn conviction that all young men are arrant fools ; 
that you in person have very often kept up your 
character in that respect with great spirit ; and that 
you have never done so in all your life more success- 
fully than now. Mr. Montgomery considers you a 
vessel ordained unto misfortune, and himself another 
vessel especially chosen for disappointment, in fact as 
a kind of plate out of which to eat the humble pie 
of failure with the fork of resignation. Florence has 
been weeping and wringing her hands as if they were 
the things saturated with tears instead of her hand- 
kerchief, and accuses herself of all sorts of misfortune 
having fallen upon you, although I cannot make out 
what harm she has done you. At any rate, she is 
going to make some gigantic sacrifice for your sake, 
and leap into the great coal-pit at Eversley, or some- 
thing or the kind, and if by so doing she produced a 
repetition of the Roman miracle and closed it for 
ever, it would be a very patriotic action, for it is 
always making a smoke and stench, besides which 
it would perhaps raise the value of papa'*s property 
in Northumberland ; not that we could spare her, the 
dear old pet, if our faces were to be blackened all and 
every day, instead of merely preventing us from 
taking our ride when the wind is m the North. 

" However, to return to our grass-nibblers, as 
Walter Tomnoddy will insist on calling sheep, Flo- 
rence is in a desperate condition and considers herself 
your evil genius, and intends being your widow, 
though how she will manage that without being your 
wife first I don't exactly understand ; nor what is the 
fun of running away from you when she is most 
comically in love with you — but d[v^ VxiSssN^\i^^\»^5i^e^^ 
^ discreet princess as weW as a \o^^\^ • 
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'' And now I dare say you wonder where I learnt 
all this, for you may be quite sure that she was not 
my informant ; but stay ! I am wrong, for she was, 
but without meaning to be so, but you are now reaping 
the benefit of your industrious zeal in teaching me 
Italian, in which language I was perfected by some- 
body else — ^who, is no concern of yours — ^for it was 
from a conversation carried on in that assassinating 
language that I gained my knowledge, neither Florence 
nor her father taking any more notice of my being in 
the room, than if, like the gods of the Heathen, ears 
had I and heard not. The vanity of some people is 
incredible; Mr. Montgomery never dreamt of my 
talking far better Italian than himself, and you 
wanted to break in a horse for me ! but never mind, I 
pity both of you too much to be angry with such 
truly contemptible impertinence. 

" Of this, however, you may be quite sure : first of 
all, that Florence perfectly returns all your lackadai- 
sical devotion towards her august person ; secondly, 
that neither she nor her father believe a syllable of all 
that stupid story that is circulated against you, and 
consequently have no idea whatsoever of your feelings 
towards her being unworthy of you, or that you are 
at all bound by anything but prudence to make any 
alteration in your present plans ; thirdly, that they 
do not wish you to resign your candidateship or go 
abroad, but on the other hand agree that it is far the 
best to set the men of Belial at defiance ; lastly, that 
it will all come right somehow or other. And so, 
having not only forgiven your wish to put me away 
and marry some one else, like the meek and long- 
suffering wife I have always been to you, but even 
cast in my lot with you to obtain you all the informa- 
tion in my power, I think I am entitled to great 
honour, and also to a little broVeii-TiQ^^^^VxikfcYavv 
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therefore if yon do not appear on Monday, with the 

E raises of little Lola upon your lips, and the sweetest 
lack and tan dog in all England under your arm, 
vou are an ungratefiil monster. I shan't send you my 
love any more, so you may wait for Floss's instead ; 
you have appealed unto Caesar^ and unto Cajsar you 
™*y go • i^ot that you will mind much about that, or 
GsBsar either — ^but that is no affair of mine. I did 
my duty as your wife most faithfiiUy, I am sure, 
until you ran after strange gods, but I have done with 
you now, and intend setting up Charles Burton 
instead, in token of which determination I have given 
Menie my best paint-box this very morning. May 
the planetary influences be auspicious to you ! as the 
astrologers would say, in wnom, as you know, I 
particularly delight. 

" Yours most affectionately, 

'' Leila. 

" P.S. — T don't think I shall divorce you just yet 
after all, for I believe the husband is compelled to 
pay his wife's debts, and I owe Augustus Tomnoddy 
a horse whipping, which you will be good enough to 
pay him upon my account at your earliest convenience, 
as it is a debt of honour, not being recoverable in a 
court of law. Mind you see whether my dog's palate 
is black, and also whether his paws have long feathers, 
and whether he has a real tail, and not a lean stick 
with a tuft of hair at the end. I made a punning 
riddle on myself this morning, having no one else to 
laugh at, and here it is : ' Why will you resemble my 
tongue in about a week V Because you will be an un- 
ruly member. Papa says that is very true indeed, which 
I think extremely rude of him towards you, to speak 
so disrespectfully of you, and in the lvi^<^'^\» ^^b^^'^u 
unworthy of him, to interest \xVma^iVa^Jfiw^ <S^^OC\ss^^ 
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a man of whom he entertains so poor an opinion ; hut 
perhaps he was only thinking of me at the time, and 
fathers have a sort of license to be impertinent ! 
A dios !" 

The other letter — ^which, re-read with the light of 
Leila''s communication thrown upon the feelings of 
the writer, had a very different effect upon Darcy^s 
mind to that which was produced by the first perusal 
— was written in the careful, and almost over-precise 
hand, in which we are liable to convey our sentiments 
when unnaturally nerved to perform a painM duty, 
with an appearance of outward firmness and stoicism, 
which our oeating hearts belie ; and evinced in all its 
composition considerable tokens of having given her 
who drew it up no little trouble to ren-ain from 
showing too manifestly the warmth of the emotions 
produced by the occasion on which it was penned. 
And as Darcy once more applied himself to a second 
reading of its contents, with eyes cleared from the 
desponding error which had accompanied the first, he 
could almost picture to himself the painful working of 
the delicate features of the luckless Florence, as she 
struggled with indomitable resolution to clothe in 
calm and conventional language thoughts and senti- 
ments which seemed wellnigh to scorch with agony as 
they were brought to mind. 

" You will perhaps feel a little surprise at receiving 
a letter from me," she wrote, " but I nave too high an 
opinion of your sense and good feeling, to have any 
fear that you will be unkind enough or sufficiently 
vain to mistake my motives in doing so, or blame me 
for taking an interest in your welfare, and telling you 
what I think and wish on the subject of your commu- 
nication with my father. 

^^ First let me thank you most sm^etd^j feT ^Q\ir 
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generous anxiety to spare me pain and insult, for that 
I am truly grateftd, and to express my appreciation 
of your delicate and gentlemanlike conduct in the 
matter, and strict sense of honour throughout ; but 
then permit me to decline accepting any sacrifice upon 
your part for such a cause, and to assure you that I 
care far too little for such paltry scandal to bend one 
inch to itsthreatenings. 1 have lived at the Manor 
House, Mr. Darcy, upwards of fifteen years, with the 
exception of a year and a half spent in Italy when I 
was a little child, and am perfectly well known to all 
my neighbourhood from a very early age; so if I 
have not character enough already to stand of myself 
against these petty slanders of men of no repute, it is 
utterly vain for me to begin to establish sucn a stand- 
ing now, especially by any weak concessions on my 
part. Pardon me if I appear to boast, but I trust 
that it will require rather more than a silly election- 
squib, to couple the name of Florence Montgomery 
with shame of any kind; and even if I do suffer 
somewhat in the public estimation for a little time it 
is no such great matter. I have a clear conscience 
upon the.suDJect of the accusation, I have many loving 
friends upon whose sympathy to Ml back, and many 
duties, and many pleasant pursuits in which to forget, 
or to learn to smile at these empty babblings. Fear 
not for me — T have no fear for myself; and deeply 
shall I grieve, if any mistaken consideration towards 
me should cut you off from the brilliant prospects of 

Eublic life, which are now opening, as I would fain 
ope, to your laudable ambition to serve your country. 
In fact, I think — and this is papa''s opinion also — that 
it would be extremely impolitic to give up the contest 
now, and afford our enemies an opportunity of boast- 
ing that they had frightened you mto ^ %x«.\<s^^^^. 
It would injure yourself, and \\, -^ovjXWi^ ^^'^'^<^ *v^7>». 
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useless to us, for it would be taken as a tacit confeif^ 
sion that the shaft of malice had struck home. So by all 
means allow your nomination to proceed, and put down 
this silly attempt to intimidate with a strong hand. 
" And now permit me to make some little comment 
upon that part of your letter to papa, which speaks of 
self-reproach for the manner in which you addressed 
m^ in the conservatory on the night in which you 
confided to me the story of your trouble, and for the 
feelings which you even now pl-ofess to entertain 
towards me. I can here entirely exculpate you from 
all blame, since you were not aware of the position in 
which you stood when you first persuaded yourself 
that you were beginning; to form a more than usually 
favourable opinion of me, and as for a few rash words, 
uttered under most trying circumstances, I am too 
well aware that from the abundance of the heart the 
mouth speaketh, to pass a severe judgment there. 
Nay, more, I will sincerely thank you for the honest 
and manly friendship into which you converted any 
incipient fancy of tne kind, immediately upon dis- 
covering the real state of the case, and I assure you 
that I appreciate that regard most highly, and would 
not lose it for the world. And why snould we break 
up all oar pleasant interchange of thoughts and 
interests, and become perfect strangers to each other, 
merely because some foolish or malicious persons 
might say we were in love ? As to disgrace, I must 
express a very decided opinion on that subject, that 
in so flagrant a case of deception as your marriage, 
even if its validity be supported in point of bare law, 
there would be no dishonour at all to any man in 
feeling too deeply how he had been tricked and over- 
reached, to pretend to entertain an affection for the 
person who nad so shamefiiUy used him, or to deny 
thai he should consider tlae disaoVuWoii oi \3si^ \Kfc ^ 
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relief. And we both (I will honestly include myself) 
have great cause to be very thankral that this con- 
spiracy — for I can call it nothing better — came to our 
knowledge before it became more pain Ail to us to 
look on each other only as friends than it is now ; for 
I suppose that mutual good opinion and congeniality 
of ideas will mostly produce love at last, if no 
check be given to the growth of the feeling, and then 
how incomparably worse our condition would have 
been, and now rar bitterer the task of obeying the 
strict laws of duty ! yet that this might possibly 
have been the case, it is useless for us to deny. 

" If you think it would render matters more 
agreeable to you next week for me to be absent during 
the time of the election, I can easily make a few 
visits amongst my friends in the South, and return 
home when the excitement is over, to congratulate 
you upon your success, and to undertake my duties of 
raonitress, which, I assure you, I do not intend to 
give up. I dare say that you think me a strange girl to 
write in such a strain, but I really was far too much 
flattered by your selection of me as your councillor 
and friend, to feel by any means willing to surrender 
my oflBce. And now, farewell ! may prosperity soon 
return to you, and remove the cloud of sorrow which 
at present hangs over you! but if it be the will of 
heaven that it should continue, let your poor little 
monitress venture to exhort you steadfastly to re- 
member that there is no sting like that of self- 
reproach, no comfort like a sense of duty, and that 
nothing in either public or private life is worth pur- 
chasing by the sacrifice of one grain of honest self- 
respect. I have written to you in full confidence 
in your honour and discretion, and in a very 
unreserved manner ; I pray yow T^^^i^ xccj \^\X.^st \sj^ 
the spirit in which it rias \)^^iv <iOTK^o^^^^ ^ac^^ ^^'^ 
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assured of my hearty good-will towards you, and my 
earnest desire for your welfare. 

'* Yours most sincerely, 

" Florence Montgomery/' 

This letter, which had at first appeared to poor Phil 
so coldly and almost heartlessly indifferent to his 
devoted affection, and so hopelessly indicative of 
simple friendship on the part of its writer, had, 
since the perusal of Leila'*s commentary, assumed 
such a different aspect, and the maidenly shrinking 
from a confession even to herself of her real feelings 
was so thoroughly comprehended by him, that he 
suddenly leapt from the lowest depth of despair to the 
highest state of exultation, and spurning all dismal 
thoughts of failure from his mind, arrived by a short 
cut at the conclusion that all must go on flourishingly 
in future, and that even the delay, which was the 

I)rincipal evil he now dreaded, would be, comparative- 
y speaking, innocuous, since it was to be cheered by 
the presence of his adored lady-love and her sunny 
smiles. 

He therefore wrote off in haste to Mr. Montgomery 

to announce his intention of standing his election, 

enclosing a little note for Florence upon the subject of 

her proposed absence, in which ne hypocritically 

assured her that there was not the least necessity for 

her withdrawal, and echoed all her expressions of 

platonic friendship. He then despatched a message to 

the magnanimous Jem, or his deputy, to supply a 

beautiful Blenheim with unexceptional feathers and a 

coal black palate by nine o''clock the next morning, 

and spent the rest of the evening in that reckless 

joyousness, which, in a mind like his, so easily 

.succeeds to great depression, and which in the present 

relief from the weight of sorrow can o>ret\ook ^q xxi^^ik 

^hat is threatening in the future. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

HEART SPEAKS TO HEABT. 

It was growing dusk on the following day, and 
Florence, having spent the afternoon in making little 
charitable visits amongst her poorer neighbours, 
leaving behind her wherever she went the good-will 
and gratitude of all who knew her, was now slowly- 
wending her way towards home, with her eyes fixed 
upon the ground, and deeply immersed in thought 
solemn and melancholy rather than positively un- 
happy, when the sound of horse'*s feet behind her 
caused her to turn quickly round, and Leila Main- 
waring reined in her horse to speak to her friend, 
with a face as merry as ever, and a wicked smile 
curling the corners of her mouth, as if she had some 
little secret of her own to disclose, which she flattered 
herself would not prove altogether unacceptable. 

The sight of that childish, careless joyousness 
rather grated upon poor Florence, who was little 
disposed to enter into it, and whose late occupation of 
resolutely devoting herself to useful and practical 
duties, as the best remedy for her sadness of heart, 
was totally at variance with the giddy fancies of the 
clever but wayward Leila; and she felt almost inclined 
to check her exuberant mirth by some excuse of indis- 
position and haste to be at home. But she was not 
one who desired every ebullition of merriment to be 
hushed entirely to suit her own mood, nor was she 
extreme to comment on the apparent wa^vt o.^ '«^\sx:^^6c- 
thjr evinced by this exhibition oi\i\^«^vx\^j^QV4.KS^fc^^ia^ 
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of a girl who knew how unhappy she was ; so whisper- 
ing to herself — " Poor child, she is too young to have 
felt the sorrows of life ! Why should she not be merry 
and light-hearted now? her cares will begin quite 
soon enough I'*'' she cleared from her own face the 
cloud that overcast it, and tried to make her greeting 
as cheerful as that which was given to her. 

" I was coming to see you, Floss,^' said Leila, 
springing from her horse, and throwing the bridle to 
the groom, who had at last overtaken his hard-riding 
mistress after a weary gallop of nearly three miles, in 
which his weight, and the inferior mettle of the road- 
hackney on which he was mounted, had forced him to 
strain every nerve to keep even in sight of her. '' I 
think you will be glad to hear the news I bring, 
though of course you will declare that nothing could 
be a matter of more profound indifference to you.'' 

" What newsT' asked Florence, with a most heroic 
affectation of calmness, although her heart fluttered 
like a bird struggling in the hand of the fowler. 

Leila'*s reply was couched in song, a habit she had 
acquired, amongst a multitude of others, from a 
diligent imitation of her favourite Phil — 

"What's all the steer, kimmer, what's all the steer? 
Jamie's coming home, kimmer, soon he will be here." 

Florence started, for the application of the rhymes 
appeared scarcely doubtfiil as alluding to her lover. 

" You speak in riddles, my child,' said she, laugh- 
ing ; " pray expound them, for the benefit of my dull 
comprehension. 

" Not I, indeed," responded Leila, " but on the 
exact contrary, I shall set you another : ' There's a 
fish for dinner, don't you eat none on him,' as 
Bailey, jun. remarked, which being interpreted, means, 
Voa will have a visitor to-n\ght^ dotfto^ ^\.\ko\!aar 
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And once more yanlting into her saddle before the 
^room could dismount to assist her, the messenger of 
good tidings was scampering home over the moor as 
last as her fleet thoronghbr^ could carry her, waving 
her hand to Florence, and singing to herself, ct la 
Phil, with the utmost complacency, as though ex- 
tremely proud of what she had done. 

Florence pursued her homeward walk at a much 
brisker pace than before Leila had overtaken her, and 
with feelings if not happier, at least more excited, half 
longing for, half dreadmg the coming interview, and 

growing every moment more and more conscious of 
ow feeble were her good resolutions to look upon 
Darcy as a friend she was glad to see, and pleased to 
talk with, but nothing more. Indeed, she now began 
to fear that he was going to act upon the principles 
ex^pressed in her letter rather too much, and that he 
was not as unwilling to substitute the colder feeling of 
friendship for his rormer declarations of affection, as 
she was selfish enough to wish. 

" I think he might have felt more at the prospect 
of meeting me again,^' muttered she, " and not have 
written to Leila in excellent spirits, as I suppose he has, 
to announce his change of purpose about his election. 
Well, well, perhaps it is for the best, after all, for 
if he can so easily look on me as a mere friend, pride 
and self-respect will soon teach me to do the same. 
Yes, it is decidedly much the best, as it has turned 
out.'' 

But it was rather dolefully said, though the words 
themselves were so brave, and the poor maiden, like 
many more experienced persons, who make pretensions 
to far higher philosophy than hers, was not very de- 
lighted at the idea of seeing her own advice put into 
J[)ractice ; and though she would hav^ \a\4 ^<vs^\s. \sfc^ 
ife for him without a moment » \i<5i^\\aKKss^^ ^'^N* '^^ 
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certainly was rather disappointed at the idea that the 
whole happiness of his existence was not as hopelessly- 
blighted as she had expected. And then, how would 
he receive her ? this question, however, was not long 
unsolved, for on reaching home, and strolling into the 
library, she there encountered the very person of whom 
she was thinking ; and if his face was not the most 
deceitful index ever appended to man'^s body, the de- 
light of Philip Darcy at seeing her was abundantly as 
great as even she could desire. 

*' I have made my appearance rather unexpectedly, 
I fear. Miss Montgomery,'' said he, " but having 
determined to continue the' contest for your good 
borough after all, and remembering that my letter to 
your father, announcing my change of purpose, would 
not reach him until to-morrow, or at the very best 
late to-night, I have taken the liberty of coming in 
person to tell him my intention, before even proceed- 
mg to the Priory, where I purpose taking up my 
abode during the election. Mr. Montgomery has been 
kind enough to invite me to stay to dinner, and con- 
sult over our plans,' for which indeed it would appear 
that there is no great superfluity of time, since I find 
that the nomination is fixed for to-morrow. So, if 
ou will excuse my riding dress, I intend to accept 
is invitation, and will send the trusty Hans to the 
Priory, to announce my forthcoming arrival at night. 
And now let me thank you a thousand times, dear 
lady, for your kind letter, which has restored me to 
life and interest in the ftiture, and has cheered me 
with the fond hope that I am not unpitied by you in 
my sorrow, and that I have not lost in your eyes by 
the calumnious reports so industriously disseminated 
against me by my political opponents.'*'' 

" Oh, no,'* replied Florence, eagerly ; " I should 
indeed have been unjust if 1 Viad. t^Ve\i -^^cV. ^^vaat 
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you in a matter where you gave me your whole confi- 
dence, and in which I am so fully assured of your 
innocence ; to say nothing of the very evident &ct, 
that all this would have been spared you, had it not 
been for your readv compliance with my father^s de- 
sire that you should contest the borough against the 
Trimmin^on interest. And I am exceedingly glad 
that you nave changed your mind, and intend being a 
candidate, despite this scandal, for if you had not, I 
should always have blamed myself for having stood in 
your way. But since you are disposed to treat this 
contemptible gossip as carelessly as it deserves, I trust 
we shall have no farther interruption to your intended 
settlement in our neighbourhood, and that all the 
plans over which you and I laughed so merrily on the 
night of Leila^s ball, may yet be carried into execution.** 

" That must depend upon my detestable law-suit,' 
answered Darcy, gravely ; " if I can once dispose of 
that, as I hope to do, I intend to act as you say, and 
to become one of Midhampton society, and as stay-at- 
home a squire as need be desired; if not,**^ and he 
sighed heavily, " I would rather never again see the 
place where such bright hopes were blasted, and every 
tree of which would remind me, like Arasmanes the 
Seeker, of the one faint glimpse of an Eden, whose 
gates I was destined never to enter.'^ 

"That is not kindly said," murmured Florence, 
casting down her eyes, " it would not be treating us 
at all like the friends you pretend to esteem us, to be 
in such haste to leave us for ever. Why should you 
visit upon us the consequences of a misfortune which 
has happened by no fault of ours, and upon which you 
have never heard a reproachful word from our lips. 
And yet you threaten to shake oflF our dust from your 
feet, as if we had wronged you.**^ 

"OA, do not sport witli my fee^i\i^^^^^s»^^^sst^^^^^T 
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exclaimed poor Phil, passionately ; ^^ yon know that 
my reasons for snch condnct wonld proceed from any- 
tmng but indifference or anger. How conld I bear 
to see you every day, or to be in the habit of meeting 
you wherever I went, and yet know that I must not 
allow ray tongue to utter its tenderest thoughts! 
Can you expect or wish me to make such a trial ! I 
make no concealment of my devotion to you, nor can 
you possibly doubt it; and yet you blame me for 
wishing to spare myself the pain of seeing you with an 
impassable gulf between us, or perhaps even united to 
another.*" 

**• And do I not allot to myself the same destiny ad 
to you, Philip Darcy?" said Florence, softly. " And 
do you imagine that it is without pain that I hear 
your noble love under such trying circumstances? Am 
I putting no constraint upon my own heart ? I ask 
your friendship, and I offer you mine, because we may 
mutually grant that without shame ; as for the rest, 
your own sense of honour teaches you that it must 
remain a prohibited subject as yet. But with regard 
to ray listening to the suit of another, that will never 
be now ; and if it be the good pleasure of heaven that 
you should be called upon to lead the rest of your life 
uncheered by the sweet interests of home, bound as 
the living to the dead, to a legal fiction rather than a 
wife, be well assured of this, that your desolation shall 
at least be lightened by the knowledge that the 
maiden whom you would fain have made your own 
remains faithful through life to your honour and your 
love, and she will go down to her grave, submissive 
indeed to her doom, but none the less steadily refusing 
to fill up with a new affection the void created by the 
deprivation of the indulgence of the old. And if we 
can thus live, honourably and firmly faithful to our 
sincere friendBhip, strengtlaenmg e^ie\i oXNiet^ \i<saMi^ 
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each others burthens, provoking each other to good 
and useful actions, is it not far better than giving way 
to the idle romance, which ungratefully and rebelli- 
ously shuts its eyes to all the opportunities of good 
and numberless innocent enjoyments, which this &ir 
world of ours so bounteously affords.**^ 

And the delicate little nand was laid confidingly, 
and almost compassionately upon DarcVs head, which 
was bowed upon his folded hands on tne mantelpiece, 
against which he leant while she addressed him. 

"Eight, dearest lady,**" returned Darcy, rousing 
himself from his despondency, and pressing the kind 
hand to his grateful lips. " Your advice is truly 
worthy of you. Continue still to be my best and 
purest of councillors, my polestar of honour; and 
whether it lead to happiness and prosperity, or to a life 
of probation and disappointment, I will receive my 
destiny with cheerfiil resignation.''^ 

The return of Mr. Montgomery from the duties of 
the toilette here put an end to tne conversation, and 
the rest of the evening was almost exclusively spent 
in discussing the order of proceedings at the morrow^s 
nomination ; but when Philip returned to the Priory, 
it was clear enough to the eyes of the watchful and 
aflFectionate Leila, that her letter had been productive 
of all the consolation which it had been intended to 
convey, and she put her new present, the Blenheim, 
into the cot she had been preparing for his reception 
during the last two days, with a self-contented convic- 
tion that she had fairly earned it by her exertions in 
guiding the two lovers from their mutual cross pur- 
poses to a truer comprehension of their real feelings. 

" I wonder whether anybody will ever love me as 
much,'' mused little Lola, as she stood before the fire 
in her dressing-room, with on^ y^^\»\»"^ Hft<^\» \i;^^\5L *^^ 
feuder, and a long tail o? g\o»«^i \i\^0!^ V?i\SL \a. 'y?^^^^ 
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hand. *' It must be a very strange kind of feeling I 
should think/^ And this sage reflection appeared to 
remind her of John Sobieski'^s stirrup, for she went to 
a bureau in which she kept a choice collection of her 
most favourite relics, and taking out the said curio- 
sity, sate with it in her lap for more than an hour, 
staring into the fire as busily as if it contained a 
magic mirror of coming events. And strange to say, 
her meditations, connected as they seemed to be with 
certain musical reminiscences, found their vent in the 
very song which she had stigmatised as being so hide- 
ous, when alluding to PhiFs habit of singing it ; and 
to the everlasting disgrace of her character for con- 
sistency I am compelled to confess, that the few words 
which slipped out from time to time were couched in 
the Magyar she had lately compared to the braying 
of a donkey, and the tune so pertinaciously hummed 
was no other than her horror of all horrors, " The 
March from the Bronze Horse,**' better known perhaps 
to ci-devant Cantabs by the name of "Good St. 
Anthony,'*'' though I have no idea that our fair friend 
had ever heard of that extraordinary specimen of 
ecclesiastical biography. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

THE BRITISH OAK PROVES SOUND AT THE CORE. 

About seven ©""clock in the evening of the day on 
which the ferocioas attack upon Darcy, described a 
few pages back, had taken place, the lonor, low room 
at the Spotted Donkey, which formed the rendezvous 
bf the committee of the " Yellow and no Mistake''^ 
party, was filled to suffocation by an expectant crowd, 
anxious to drink in the words of political wisdom from 
the lips of Stephen Trueman, a well-known moor orator 
from a northern seaport town, whose fame as a speaker 
had reached even to Midharopton, and whose coming 
was looked for with the greatest anxiety by all pre- 
sent. His appearance had been announced in enormous 
sulphur-coloured placards, as about to be made at 
seven ©""clock precisely, and dozens of the company 
assembled had been in the room for nearly two hours, 
to make sure of a good place, when their great gun 
was to open his fire " upon the bloated and effeminate 
aristocracy." Nor had they long to wait beyond the 
time appointed, for hardly had the great white-faced 
clock concluded the exertion of giving vent to seven 
very apoplectic or plethoric coughs, accompanied by 
an internal wheezing and labouring for breath most 
painful to witness, than a little door at the farther 
end of the room opened, and accompanied by two 
friends, the expected orator made his appearance, and 
took his stand at the head of the table, which served 
as a kind of bar to prevent t\ie aiudi<evi^^ixwss.S^^\^^ 
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ing too eagerly around the speaker. He was received 
with three deafening cheers, but his aspect, neverthe- 
less, was singularly unlike that of a man who was 
pleased with his company, for it was with a very 
angry and disturbed expression of countenance that he 
motioned for silence, and mounting the table proceeded 
to address them. 

Stephen Trueman was a short, fresh-coloured, but 
rather weather-beaten man, of about five-and-thirty, 
dressed with scrupulous neatness and cleanliness, but 
without a particle of finery, and his whole appearance 
was that of the orderly, thrifty, respectable sailor of 
the best class, to which indeed he belonged in every 
particular. His features, though neither regular nor 
handsome, were redeemed from homeliness by an ap- 
pearance of intelligence and manly good humour, that 
prepossessed a stranger in his favour, and his manner 
and bearing were by no means in keeping with his 
present equivocal position as a mob lecturer, but were 
considerably more those of a firm admirer of rigid 
discipline. He gazed sternly and almost fiercely upon 
the faces around him, with his arms crossed upon his 
breast, his usual attitude when speaking, and after a 
short pause began as follows, in a clear voice, which 
was audible over the whole room :— 

" I have received an invitation from you, my men, 
to come down to your borough, and lend my assist- 
ance in encouraging the good cause of restoring to the 
people their just share in making those laws which 
they have to obey, and controlling the expenditure of 
the taxes, which they are the principal persons to pay. 
That invitation I accepted, and here I am, having 
given up a very good coasting trip to keep my word 
with you 5 but if I had known that I was to witness 
such a scene as I have this day beheld, it is far enough 
from jrour town that I should have been now. 
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" You talk in all your meetings of the oppression 
and the violence of the rich, and of their cruel intimi- 
dation of the poorer voters. Now, what do you*say 
of your brutal, unmanly attack upon Mr. Darcy this 
afternoon ; and your attempt to terrify an inoffensive 
young man from daring to appeal to that fair and open 
expression of the sentiments of the town, about which 
you make such a canting, hypocritical fuss in your 
speeches? — Tell me this, my fine fellows — are you such 
fools as to believe that the men who have got the 
power in their hands at present, will ever consent to 
give up one bit of it to you, as long as you show by 
your disgraceful conduct how unfit you are to use it ? 
you must be uncommonly blind if you think that they 
will. Do you suppose, then, that the best way to 
establish your rights as men of the same feelings, 
honesty, and intelligence as the aristocracy, is to prove 
yourselves to be little better — no ! a great deal worse-^— 
than the brute-beasts in the woods ? I am as much a 
man of the people as any of you, and heartily do I 
long for the day when the Parliament will represent 
the wishes of the whole of us, and not of a few lords 
with great estates, or money-lending land sharks with 
borough interest ; but I tell you, that sooner than see 
to-day''s black business renewed very often, I would 
willingly hire myself out as a regular retainer of some 
great man, like they used to have in olden days, and 
spend my life in keeping down such a set of ruffians 
with swords and muskets. 

" Ah ! you may well groan,**^ continued he, as a 
tempest of disapprobation raged through the room, 
" but you had better groan because you are ashamed 
of yourselves, than because you are angry with me. 
I tell you, that the course you are pursuing is the very 
way to ruin your cause, and to unite all respectable 
men against you, as they vjoulA. ciVxJa ^q^^'Ossk^ ^^^^^s^v* 
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wolves ; and if you have not something better to say 
for yourselves, I wash my hands of all connexion with 

Jou, and shall follow a very different tack, in which I 
ope all the friends of real advancement among the 
people will soon follow me, as the only hope of getting 
our rights." 

And amidst a volley of hisses, he leaped down from 
the table. 

The next speaker was a little, ferret-foced artizan, 
who was employed in a felt manufectory, and the very 
incarnation of all the low cowardly ferocity of which 
Stephen had just spoken. His whole address was of 
the usual kind, universal amongst spouters of his clasa 
and sentiments, and contained nothing worthy of re- 
cord, until at the conclusion he taxed Stephen Trueman 
with having been bribed by the Blues, and being no 
better than a mere hired spy and traitor in the Y^low 
camp. This brought the sailor with one bound upon 
the table again, and despite of the uproar he continued 
to speak, until one hint that he dropped converted the 
hubbub into comparative silence, the audience being 
completely convinced that it would be their best policy 
to hear what he had to say, however unpalatable it 
might be to their minds, since it was abundantly 
evident that he was too well acquainted with their 
secret intrigues to be offended with impunity. 

" I am no spy on anyone, my lads ! " said he, "and 
even if I see anything of which I don't quite approve, 
it is not my way to go and blab directly: Otherwise, 
you would have been in a pretty mess ! for I know 
who set on the fellows who attacked young Darcy, and 
I see five or six of the principal rioters in this very 
room ; and I know all about Sob Farren's little back 
parlour ! and that'^s something like spies and traitors, 
to be taking money and beer from one side to sell 
tbem to the other. So lef^ have no more of this 
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jabber, little foxy-poll ! or you and I will quarrel, and 
you won'^t much admire that. And now, my lads," 
continued he, " are you bent upon carrying on your 
game in this blackguard, ruffianly style? or do you in- 
tend to bring forward your candidate in a fair, manly, 
straightforward way ? I want to know all about that 
before I go any further with you. So here goes to put 
it to the vote. Those who are heartily ashamed of to- 
days work hold up your hands !" 

Five or six of those present held up their hands, but 
the rest maintained a sullen silence, and neither cheer- 
ing or hissing him, passively refiised to back the 
resolution he had put. 

" Very well," said Stephen, sturdily, " if you will 
insist on sticking to your dirty tricks, 1 cannot help it, 
so good-bye for the present ! but you have not seen the 
last of me yet, I promise you ! Now I will give you 
a little piece of advice, and woe betide you if you 
neglect to take it. If on the day of the nomination 
you hear a band playing a tune like this," (and he 
began to hum a few bars of the well-known " Keel- 
row " of the Northern seaports) " and see a hundred 
and fifty or so Sunderland mariners walking up your 
High Street, three abreast, look out for squalls ! and 
keep the Queen's peace as prettily as if it were packed 
up in jeweller's wool ; but if you donH, Heaven help 
you ! for as sure as I am a man, there won*'t be a bit of 
all your heads left uncracked big enough to make the 
lid of a baccy-box." 

So saying, he was about to leave the room, when he 
was stopped at the door by a hulking fellow from a 
neighbouring town, who was a third-rate boxer and 
confirmed ruffian, who, laying his hand on his shoulder, 
remarked with a brutal grin, " And you have not seen 
the last of us just yet, my little \i^Ti\,^\sN.\ W»^^ "^ 
word or two to say to you befoxe ^ow. ^o?^ 

VOL I. ^Sl 
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" Well, my boy," swd the undaunted s^or, 
are an uncommon big i^hap to be getting so i 
with a man ao much lighter than youraelf, and I 
you are a regular bniiaer by the cut of your ji 
what must be must ; and I am not going to Bh< 
white feather, so, although I auppoae I shi 
knocked to pieces in a few minutes, I am your m 
So whistling to himself with great composure 
proceeded to divest himself of his coat and ahi 
gallant little tar commenced his preparations f 
unequal combat with his gigantic ants^onist. 
before he was half ready to go mto the next room, 
some officious amateurs were clearing with great 2 
the intended fight, the surrounding crowd were j 
aside by a powerful man in a rough pca-jack< 
flannel trousers, who had hitherto remained uni 
in a corner of the apartment, and who thas add 
the bigger champion : — 

" You great, loutish coward ! what, are you g 
fight with that little fellow? and youcall yourself; 
ber of the iancy ! Take that, as a little keepsak 
Harry Presscott, and as a slight refresher to remii 
not to be getting us a bad name as bullies and ru 
and catching the offender a most terrific blow 
&ce, which sent him spinning into the arms of 1 
slanders, the redoubtable prize-fighter lugged S 
out of the door, and hade him make a bolt for 
to take care how he came there again ; while he : 
disappeared down a dark lane, and took his 
Bob Farren's hostelry, the Horse and Jockey, j 
ling, as he walked along, " It's a devilish gc 
that I followed Mr. Darcy here, after all, for 
be a blazes of a row before the week is out, 
certain, and a man like me to help to keep on 
be worth hia money." 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

"UNDER WmCH KINO, BEZONIAN?" 

The day appointed for the nomination opened with a 
stinging frost and most piercing east wind, but with a 
sky as blue and cloudless as the heart of painter could 
desire, and the sun shone cheerily, despite of the 
intense cold, over the groups of country people flock- 
ing towards the town, almost as soon as it was light, 
as though they expected a great crush in the Market- 
place, and were fearful of not obtaining a good view of 
the proceedings ; for it was universally understood 
that the present contest was likely to prove the severest 
trial of strength between the rival parties that had 
been known for many years, and that the defeat of 
Augustus Tomnoddy would be almost equivalent to 
the utter destruction of Lord Trimmington's rule over 
the borough of Midhampton. Once or twice, indeed, 
the Blues had been able to return the second member 
by dint of great exertions, when one of the EarPs 
nominees happened to be a person of no individual 
influence in the borough, but a successful opposition to 
one of the family, or any pretensions to the first seat, 
had never entered their minds before. Now, however, 
the battle was to be fought under different circum- 
stances, and the fiiU force of the Yellow army was to 
be attacked in position. There would be no split votes, 
one to conciliate my lord and another for conscience** 
sake, on the part of a secret friend to the Blues, who 
dare not risk the loss of Castle cuato\xv % \jia ^^^^^sos^^s^'^ 
for Tomnoddy, to sustain a cfciaTacl^^T: ^Q^ X^<^^ t-^"^ 
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without oflFendiug the Blues too bitterly ; in &ct, no 
possibility of disconnecting the support of the Trim- 
mington candidate from tne general view of political 
bias ; every vote for Darcy must be dead against Mr. 
Tomnoddy, and vice versa, so that the whole body of 
electors were so called upon to hang out their true 
colours, and to show in a decisive manner to which 
party they belonged; all of which tended to make 
the impending struggle one of unusual interest and 
excitement. 

The bulk of the travellers to the scene of action 
were honest, decent-looking rustics, in whose red round 
faces and clean holiday attire there was nothing in- 
dicative of any desire to riot ; but every now and then, 
slouching along in twos and threes, their tawdry 
finery of glass brooches and smart neckhandkerchiefs, 
dismally contrasting with the squalid dirt of their 
ragged linen, came little knots of mechanics, whose 
scowling brows, and loud angry voices, told a very dif- 
ferent tale with regard to their disposition to act 
quietly, and boded no good to the peace of the town ; 
and as the morning drew on, and the time for com- 
mencing the business of the day approached, the knots 
of these ruffians grew more numerous and larger, 
until many of the more timid of the crowd began to 
think it advisable to return home before any riot arose, 
and the impression became general that a terrific out- 
burst was at band. 

Already had the Blue cortege appeared in sight, 
winding its way down the hill from the Priory, where 
a public breakfast had been given by the Colonel to 
the supporters of his political protegee, and the angry 
mob was crowding every avenue to the Market-place, 
when on the northern side of the moor another pro- 
cession was seen to advance, preceded by a brass band, 
and carrying bskin\em whichap^p^atedtoVidou^to aome 
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other body than one which could be recognized by its 
colours, for some of the flags were blue, some green, 
and others red and white, but prominent amongst all 
was the glorious old Union Jack, and the air which 
the band was playing was the very one which had been 
pointed out a week ago by Stephen Trueman, as the 
signal of his threatened return, being no other than 
the Keel-row ; and this ominous conjunction struck a 
marvellous dismay into the hearts of the intended 
rioters. Nearer and nearer, with a solid tramp like 
some mighty hammer beating the frost-bound soil, 
came this compact body of men, marching three 
abreast in perfect silence, and evincing no symptoms 
of partizanship towards either side, as they passed 
the various groups of Blue or Yellow politicians 
upon the road. Through the dense mass which filled 
the streets they swept like some resistless torrent, the 
crowd making way for them to pass ; each centre man 
linked arm in arm with his companions on either side, 
and all carrying stout cudgels round their necks by a 
broad ribbon. Hardly noticing the mob through 
which they passed, they forced their way up to tne 
hustings, round which they soon cleared a little space, 
and clustering round their self-chosen post stood the 
hundred and fifty north-country mariners, whose assist- 
ance in the cause of order Stephen had not promised 
in vain, when he so emphatically denounced the pre- 
vious brutality of the Yellow myrmidons. 

They made room cheerfully, and even courteously, 
for Mr. Tomnoddy and his supporters to enter the 
hustings, but no cheer or mark of approbation came 
from their lips, as they again closed up, and shut out 
the mob. But when the Colonel's carriage drove up, 
and Darcy, still lame from his savage misusage, was 
helped up the steps by Mr. Montgoiaerj ^>scl^ Q^^ss^'^ess. 
Devereux, a long, hearty aYiout^ ^w^ ^a» ^^s^^Xj^ ^ 
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British Captain when he issues his orders to d 
an engagement, rang from all those hundred an 
throats, as a practical protest on the part ol 
rough, but manly sailors, against the cowardly £ 
of His assailants ; while a tempest of applaose 
more Tociferoos, though mingled with peals of a 
ing laughter, welcomed the warlike Leila, as di^ 
her &tner and Darcy at the hustings, she drove 
the Crown and Mitre, on the evergreen det 
balcony of which the ladies of the Blue part; 
assembled in Ml force. 

Darcy bowed in return to this manifestation < 
will on the part of bis new allies, and wavi 
hat ; and as soon as the unanimous cheer with 
his acknowledgment of their salute was Teceivc 
subsided into something like a calm, the p: 
ings were opened by the mayor, and the nomi 
began. 

The Honourable Augustas Tomnoddy was fi 
troduced to the electors, as a fitting person to re] 
the ancient and independent borough of Midhai 
by Mr. McKenzie, who contrived to make it i 
as though it were a monstrous thing for the mi 
of religion to take part in such worldly mati 
contested elections, except under such extraor 
circumatancea as the present ; when, on the coi 
it became a duty, only the more laudable & 
exceptional nature, for pious and godly men t( 
through their customary neutrality, and to fij 
the cause of morality and high principle as ui 
ingly as the lay portion of the community. Hi 
a learned allusion that nobody amongst the 
crowd exactly comprehended, to the conduct 
hoiada and the priests of Judah, in elayii 
murderons and usurping Athaliah ; but as tli 
connexion this had in the mm^ o( Vd% Kewe 
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the matter in hand, was to recommend them forthwith 
to despatch Darcy with stones, and this deed of 
righteous indignation ran no little risk of being re- 
warded by the gallows, instead of a crown of honour, 
to say nothing of the wholesome terror they enter- 
tained of those abominable sailors, his eloquence 
produced no other eflFect than a vague applause, indi- 
cating some indistinct idea on the part of the mob 
that Parson McKenzie had made a grand remark, and 
said a very fine thing, if they could but find out the 
real meaning of it. 

His next somewhat irreverent medley of sacred and 
profane subjects was received with infinitely greater 
enthusiasm, because it was a considerably stronger hint, 
and was easier of comprehension, besides involving no 
danger of bringing those who listened to the voice of the 
charmer within tne iron-tipped clutches of the criminal 
law; and an allusion to the happy condition of the early 
church, whose poorer members found their temporal 
wants abundantly supplied by their richer brethren, in 
admiration of their piety and superior claims to charity 
over the unregenerate heathen, coupled as it of course 
was with a comparison between these valiant soldiers of 
the good cause and the present crusaders against that 
personification of all iniquity, Mr. Darcy, brought down 
a whirlwind of approbation that warmed the cockles of 
the good parson^s heart, as he thought of the fat living 
he might himself be earning by this day's exertion ; 
and as he concluded his task with an oily smile and a 
well-satisfied rubbing together of his coarse thick hands, 
in the words below recorded, his soul was great within 
him, filled with the proud consciousness that not even 
Augustus could cringe, and lie, and boast, and cant 
with greater vigour than he himself had now evinced ; 
and to be unsurpassed by such a master-spirit ^a. V5^ 
was an honour indeed. ^ ^^ 

^' In thuB recommending nvy fiLfe^x ^cv^ersA ^b2a.^^^ga^-» 

i 
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said that affectionate ex-tutor, " I fear that I am rather 
laying myself open to the imputation of being egotis- 
tical, for he has imbibed so many of my own principles 
and views during the period in which I was honoured 
with the task of forming his young mind, that it 
almost seems like proposing a younger self. But 
added to any zeal for religion which I may both have 
shown in person and instilled into the docile and well- 
disposed heart of him who was confided to my training, 
of which my good lord has shown an appreciation fiur 
above my humble merits, this noble young gentleman 
has talents of the highest order, an undeviating 
friendship for good and sound men, and a grateM 
heart for every act of good will, which qualities 
render him of all men the fittest to become the re- 

Eresentative of such a constituency as that of Mid- 
amp ton. "*^ 
The seconder of the liberal-minded scion of aristo- 
cracy was the Mr. Sawdry, once before mentioned in 
our history as being by profession a trustee ; and as 
the speech of his predecessor had been redolent of the 
rewards awaiting the faithful servants of the great 
earl, so was his own as full of indistinct threatenings 
of vengeance and destruction upon all lukewarm or 
hostile electors. Dismal hints did he let fall of moneys 
lent, and bonds locked up in drawers, and leases ex- 
piring during the ensuing quarter, the fatal effects of 
which depended wholly upon the election ; and although 
it is only bare justice to his discretion to add that he 
attributed all these fearful preparations for slaughter to 
Darcy''s supporters, and not to his own tolerant fiiends, 
yet it is hardly to be wondered at, if certain persons re- 
membered with great uneasiness with what lacility and 
delicacy of culinary art their ganders might be cooked 
with the savoury sauce prepared by the Blue Committee 
for the geese of their recreant voters. So his address was 
upon the whole a very effective on^ \.oo % «iA ^^V^ 
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retired from the front of the hustings, he ventured to 
entertain an inward hope ^^ that he had done a good 
turn for the folks at the Oastle, which deserved a 
substantial remembrance, and that he had not been 
entirely eclipsed by that greedy brute of a parson, 
to whom the daughters of the horse-leech were as 
nothing in point of insatiability." 

He was very little cheered to be sure by his own 
party, and most lustily hooted by the enemy ; but a 
gentleman who was accustomed to " advance any sum 
of money which may be required, to heirs of real 
estate, officers in the army and navy, beneficed clergy- 
men, &c., &c., upon their personal security, '^ was not 
likely to be very thin-skinned as to the love which was 
borne him by tnose with whom he dealt, so that, upon 
the whole, ne was well contented with his perform- 
ance. 

It was now the turn of the Blues to bring forward 
their candidate, and much to the dismay of Augustus, 
who had hoped by means of the indirect intimidation 
alluded to in his letter to Mr. Partridge, to have pre- 
vented at the very least, any active part in the elec- 
tion being taken by Mr. Montgomery, even if he were 
not able entirely to avert his hostile vote and interest, 
that gentleman advanced with a most good-tempered 
and imperturbable countenance to the front of the 
platform, and proposed as their member his excellent 
young friend Mr. Darcy, of whom he had lately seen 
a good deal during his flying visits to Midhampton, 
and in whose affairs he took the deepest interest, be- 
lieving him, as he did, to be a most talented and 
honourable young man. 

" You have heard, I believe,^' said he, smiling, 
" from several of my friends on the right of Mr. 
Mayor, that I am currently supposed to have a rather 
personal motive for my mtimat^ ^^^^-alYTiXasokj^b ^^sC^ 
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him, and if any one here present, who has known me 
for fifteen years and more, chooses to believe me guilty 
of any dishonourable conduct, his opinions are his 
own, and he is at liberty to entertain them. As I 
think myself that abusive scandal, like a stone thrown 
in the air, is very liable to fall back upon the head of 
the sender, I shall not imitate the objectionable 
example set me by the proposer of Mr. Tomnoddy, of 
making a contest of political principles a subject of 
personal virulence, and shall deal with the matter 
Defore us wholly and solely as a public question. 
But at the same time, since the private affairs of Mr. 
Darcy have been most unjustifiably raked up by his 
opponents in this struggle, I beg to say that I am 
perfectly well acquainted with the real circumstances 
of the story to which allusion has been made, and that 
I am quite satisfied with the honourable manner in 
which lie behaved throughout ; so, if my guarantee of 
his innocence of all blame have any weight with some 
of you here present, receive my assurance that you 
will be doing him the greatest injustice if you con- 
demn him before fair time has been given to weigh 
the merits of the case, which is now in the hands of 
professional men to receive a rigid scrutiny .*' 

The speaker then diverged into more general sub- 
jects of politics, in which it is not necessary to follow 
him, any further than simply to record that he can- 
didly and manfully avowed his distrust of plausible 
novelties, and expressed his devotion to the old, well- 
established institutions of his country, under which the 
nation had flourished so long and so prosperously. 

Darcy'^s nomination was seconded by one of the 
prebendaries of the cathedral, in a very short, dry, 
classical speech, amounting to little more than the bare 
fact, that the I31ue candidate would be supported by 
the Church party in the city, as being an enemy to 
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all lax innovations and hostile attacks upon the 
established religion, under cover of zeal for its reform, 
and that, in his opinion^ demagogues, since they had 
utterly overthrown alike the liberties and national 
existence of ancient Greece and Borne, were not so 
hallowed by historical associations, as to render their 
multiplication in modem times, a deed of either piety, 
necessity, or charity. 

Augustus Tomnoddy expressed a great desire to 
make Darcy speak first, under the transparent pre^ 
tence of courtesy, but really to take cues out of his 
address, to which he might append spiteful, and 
would-be witty comments of his own. But all his 
petty cunning was thrown away upon a shrewd, quick- 
sighted young fellow like Phil, who had known him 
for two or three years at school, and again by repu- 
tation, at the university, and was perfectly well 
acquainted with all the trickery which he dignified 
by the name of talent ; and all his polite assevera- 
tions, that he was positively ashamed of taking the 
precedence of an unknown candidate, and forestalling 
the arguments of his adversary, so as to leave an 
unfavourable impression of his rivaPs views upon the 
minds of his audience, before he had even fairly stated 
them, together with a mass of other clap-trap, which 
only added to his natural folly the aggravation of an 
assumption of superior wisdom, met with no. better 
reception than a mock-heroic bow of refusal, and an 
oracular response, couched, as an oracle should be 
conveyed, in flowing verse — 

" Nay, spite of all your tricks, it 
Is not in you, Judge Lynch, to do. 
No, nohows can you fix it." 

Augustus looked daggers afViVa «»xKK\Xi^^fiQ^-'?v»'^^^ 
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who appeared to have clothed himself in a contemptu- 
ous and careless good humour, which served as armour 
of proof against all the philippics that could be hurled 
against him, and seeing no hope of altering his de- 
termination, or stinging him out of his cool self- 
possession, he proceeded himself to address the impa-* 
tient crowd, with a dismal foreboding that he was 
going to cut the very poorest figure he had ever yet 
made in public life. For the grave and solid argu- 
ments of Solomon himself, had that learned monarch 
appeared upon the hustings to confute his garbled 
statistics and unfounded assertions, he would not have 
cared the value of one of the mock jewels in the shirt- 
studs of the friend who was now holding his hat for 
him while he spoke ; nor was he in the least a&aid of 
Mr. Montgomery, whose utmost indignation or satire 
he might safely set at defiance, for in such a contest 
he had all the advantage over the punctilious old gen- 
tleman that a street boy has over a well-dressed man 
in throwing dirt, viz., that the mud is of no earthly 
consequence to him, whereas his clean-shirted adver- 
sary is terribly discomfited by it ; but in provoking 
Darcy to a battle of words, he felt that he might be 
bringing upon himself a shower of merciless witti- 
cisms and jokes, which coming from so very young 
a man, would not be taken amiss by his audience, 
or considered derogatory to his character and station ; 
and he was painrally awake to the effect which a 
fair specimen of Cambridge "chaffing,''' even when 
divested of any indiscreet expressions, might have 
upon the assembled crowd, in answer to his laboured 
and pompous jests, or high-flown affectation of clas- 
sical erudition. 

Nothing therefore could have been tamer than his 
speech, simply announcing that he had taken office 
under the new government, and expressing his hope 
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that his constituency would evince their confidence in 
her Majesty''s Ministers, by again returning him to 
Parliament. 

" He laid claim to no extraordinary merit, but the 
very fact of his appointment was a proof that he was 
held in some esteem by competent authorities ; at an v 
rate, he had some experience in public life, while his 
highly-gifted adversary was as yet untried. He should 
always be proud to serve his fellow-townsmen, and 
hoped that m his official capacity he should be able to 
be of use." 

Such, diluted with many gallons of the water of 
diffuseness, was the tenor of his address, which prodigi- 
ously disappointed the bulk of his supporters, who had 
expected a most flowery and fervent oration, inter^ 
spersed with gratifying personalities and withering 
sarcasms upon all who opposed his views, and were 
naturally incensed at this cruel blight upon all their 
fond anticipations of a little innocent diversion. So 
they greeted the end of his speech with a doleful 
" on," as much as to say, " Is that all you have to 
say for yourself!" and waited in no very placable 
frame of mind for the address of his opponent. But 
in one respect this milk-and-water effusion answered 
the purpose of Augustus Tomnoddy indifferently well ; 
for as he had abstained from personal hostilities, so 
did his antagonist, at least with one exception, which, 
mixed up as it was with purely political allusions, did 
no great damage to his vanity, though in itself very 
far from being complimentary. 

" I cannot appeal to my public life," said Darcy, 
"for I confess that I am perfectly inexperienced in 
such matters at present, but as we generally consider 
with both horses and dogs, that an untried one is con- 
siderably better than a well-known but worthless brute^ 
perhaps I may not lose »o xsiviAi \s^ \s\^ ^^^sssJv* ^ 
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notoriety as it may at first appear, for I think that 
what we have latelv seen of the Ministers is not over- 
much to their credit. And I must candidly own that 
I have no earthly chance of obtaining oflSce, even if 
my party were to come into power, and so can oflFer 
you no other loaves than sundry hunting breakfasts 
and dinners at the Hall, or fishes either, except leave 
to catch them upon the manor in any way you choose 
but netting them. For although it would appear that 
the present government have not twenty better men 
amongst their adherents than my honourable fiiend 
Mr. Tomnoddy, since they are far too immaculately 
free from all suspicion of truckling to powerftd &mi- 
Ues to have given him office, were there any other 
person belongmg to their party who was better fitted 
to hold it ; yet I am compelled to avow, that amongst 
the ranks in which I serve, there are hundreds, nay, 
thousands of abler and more experienced men than 
myself, whose claims would of course be listened to 
before mine ; so I am placed in this respect a little in 
the position of a minnow amongst the whales, instead 
of the more attractive relation of a whale among the 
minnows. My private loss, however, is my country^s 
gain, and I can rejoice with the Spartan of old, ' That 
Britannia possesses so many sons more worthy of her 
honour than I.' For although it may be a great advan- 
tage to the candidates for place, to have as few com- 
petitors as possible of any calibre, yet it is far best for 
the country at large, that the list of men fit for any office 
whatsoever should be well filled, and that there should 
be no need to search earth and sea to find a person to 
whom, without any very flagrant indecency, the post can 
be given. And therefore it is that I feel satisfac- 
iion and not vexation in the confession, that I have 
but a very faint chance of attaining distinction amongst 
such a body of men as those to whom I belong, and 
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that it is highly improbable that I shall ever be 
able to address you, like my noble antagonist, with 
the blushing honours of a government office thick 
upon me/' 

Here followed his political confession of faith, care- 
fully drawn up, and revised by the counsels of Mr. 
Montgomery; and Augustus began to entertain the 
most sanguine hopes that the ferocious assault of the 
previous week would be passed over in silence, or at 
the worst, that Darcy was ignorant of his own share 
in encouraging the bitter feeling excited against him, 
when his premature self-gratulations were turned into 
horror by the concluding portion of his rivaPs address, 
which clearly enough indicated a very uncomfortable 
amount of knowledge of the whole of the little private 
arrangements of Yellow strategy. 

" You have certainly given me a rather warm 
reception, my good friends,' he said, in a jesting tone, 
" and one that I shall not very easily forget, although 
1 have already forgiven it, for I can partially under- 
stand, and even enter into the feelings which excited 
your indignation against me. It was, perhaps, not in 
very good keeping with the manly character of which 

Jrou make such professions in the north, and is hardly 
ikely to raise your reputation for courage or fair play 
in the opinion of those who hear of it, to take odds of 
more than a thousand to one against your enemy, or 
to kick and stamp upon a man when he was down, 
who floored a decent number of you single-handed, till 
his horse fell with him, but I am sure that you are 
heartily ashamed of it now, and as I am going to 
settle amongst you, and be one of yourselves, I must 
hold my tongue about it for the honour of my county. 
Besides which, when I consider the calumnious manner 
in which my name has been connected with the 
grossest falsehoods, by ]p©T»OT^^ NiVi'^^^ ^;»^?5 S^ ^"^^a* *^^ 
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teach yon what is right, and not to instigate yon to 
disgrace your national character; and when I re- 
member that I have been actually preached against in 
the pulpit, and slandered in ministerial visitings ; in 
a word, that no abuse, which commingled folly and 
malice could devise, has been spared to blacken my 
name, I can hardly wonder at your bad opinion of me, 
whatever I may think of the improper manner in 
which that hatred was shown. It has been very 
truly said, * You may tell a man by the company he 
keeps;' by this kind of trial I am very willing to 
abide. I stand here as the friend of such men as the 
venerable and much-respected dean of your cathedral, 
of Mr. Montgomery, and Colonel Mainwaring, while 
my noble friend, Mr. Tomnoddy, rejoices in the sup- 

Eort of two personages, whose speeches this day must 
ave lowered them in the eves of all right-minded 
men, more than any words of mine could have done, 
had I been willing to enter into a wordy recrimina- 
tion, which I am not. 

*^' As to the insinuations dropped by Mr. Sawdry, 
a gentleman whom I know perfectly well in another 
place, and whom I shall not expose at present, be- 
cause I can put him to a more useful purpose, and 
the proper application of a beast of burthen is to get 
some work out of him, and not to unnecessarily ill- 
use or kill him. As to his insinuations, I repeat, that 
my friends intend putting to a tyrannous use any 
power they may possess over the poorer electors, 
through the loans, or advantageous leases they may 
have granted, I should not even have condescended to 
notice such a stupid libel upon a class, whose faults, 
whatever else they may be, certainly do not savour 
of a grasping, money-lending kind, nor of any un- 
kindness towards those less well provided with this 
world'*8 gear ; had it not been for an idea which has 
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struck me, that I might as well show both him and 
you that I see clearly through his real motive in 
making the remark, viz., to let you know what any of 
you may expect, who dare to thwart his wishes, but 
are in any way indebted to him. I therefore beg to 
say, that if any one here present lies under the least 
fear of the kind, let him come to me, and prove him- 
self an injured person, and I will speedily teach him a 
receipt for setting all that quite straight, and will 
undertake to perform upon Mr. Sawdry the same 
wholesome operation as St. Patrick wrought upon 
the reptiles of Ireland, viz., ' Bring him unto a sense 
of his situation.** And now, good-bye until to-morrow, 
when the polling begins at eight o"*clock, and as I 
should like good strong fellows to chair me the day 
after, for fear of shaking my aching bones, perhaps 
such of you as feel inclined to assist in the ceremony 
had better go directly and be measured and weighed 
beforehand, that you may be chosen to carry me 
through the town. I dare say some of you are en- 
gaged to Mr. Tomnoddy, but as he wonH be elected 
that will not interfere with me. So be in good 
time.'''' 

So saying, he waved his hat with a good-humoured 
bow to the crowd, and refreshed himself with a com- 
fortable stare at the rage-empurpled face of Mr. 
Sawdry, who afraid to take up the gauntlet thus 
thrown down, for sundry valid reasons of his own of 
which we shall hear more presently, was boiling over 
with the anger and apprehension raised by this un- 
mistakeable attack upon the honesty of his private 
dealings. 

The show of hands was taken, and pronounced to 
be in favour of Mr. Tomnoddy, although a very forest 
of them was also uplifted to answer the appeal made 
in Darcy'^s behalf; after whidci, ^» ^^ ^"^^ ^'evfiass^*^ 
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by Mr. Montgomery, and the next day being ap- 
pointed for holding it, the proceedings ended with a 
vote of thanks to the Mayor, and three time three for 
Her Most Gracious Majesty, not only as Queen of 
England, but the head of the ladies. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

A STJDDEN BLOW DECAPITATES THE JONQUIL. 

The polling commenced with great punctuality at 
eight o"*clock, and proceeded for about an hour with 
considerable vigour, though without any particular 
interest, as all the votes recorded during that time were 
those of perfectly well-known partizans of either side, 
whose answer to the question "for whom do you 
vote ?'' was as well known before they spoke as aiter 
the clerks had entered it in their books. At the 
end of this time Darcy was nineteen a-head of his 
opponent ; but this excited no apprehension on the 
part of the Yellow committee, inasmuch as they knew 
that he had only polled, a little earlier, votes that must 
in any case have been given against them beyond all 
hope before the day was out, and they looked with 
triumphant anticipation to a body of friends who had 
promised Mr. Partridge to rush to the rescue at nine 
o'clock, and by an exhibition of united strength carry 
Mr. Tomnoddy to the head of the poll at one stroke. 

Nine o'clock arrived, and a compact body of voters, 
preceded by a huge yellow flag, was seen approaching 
the polling booth, of suflScient numbers to justify the 
boast of Mr. Sawdry, that the Blues would very soon 
find the tables turned upon them now; when Mr. 
Partridge, with a neglect of the golden rule " to let 
well alone,'"* which was a great disgrace to his shrewd- 
ness, suddenly conceived the notable scheme of casting 
a most deliberate insult on the probity of the euATOL^ ^ 
by demanding that the bribery o^»>Ja. ^^^3^^\k^ '^j^jsssv- 
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nistered to one or two of them "just to vex them I'' 
and of all the people in the town to select for such a 
purpose, his choice fell upon Colonel Mainwaring! 
" 111 have a shy at that pompous old fellow/^ said he 
to Mr. Tomnoddy, " he il be as savage as a thrice- 
drawn badger ! ^ twill be a rare joke to see him 
swallow it.' 

Augustus Tomnoddy, and several of the members 
of the committee, endeavoured to interpose, and begged 
him not to be so rash, but it was too late : supported by 
Messrs. Sawdry and McKenzie, who in their thirst to 
humble the proud old colonel forgot all prudence and 
consideration of consequences, he was firm in his de- 
termination ; besides which, the party in question had 
overheard the request, and himself agreed to it ; so 
sworn he was, and strange to say, instead of being at 
all savage he laughed most merrily, and Darcy, to his 
shame, evinced a similar indifference to the insult thus 
heaped upon his kind old friend. But after having 
recorded his own vote, and experienced the gratification 
of confirming its legality by oath, the Colonel was 
seized with a philanthropic desire of imparting to 
others the same pleasure as he himself had received 
in thus solemnly testifying to the purity of his electoral 
motives, and consequently requested that a similar oath 
should be administered to certain of the forty free and 
independent gentlemen now advancing to carry all before 
them under the Yellow banner of purity of election. 

Now we have the high authority of the Belgian 
allies of that incompetent and ignorant Iron Duke, 
whom nothing could have saved from destruction but 
the indomitable valour of the said Belgians, and the 
lucky fact that hilk men had forgotten how to run away, 
and spent the whole day in vainly attempting to re- 
member, until their final essay ended in the gross 
blunder of rushing straight forward into the very 
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teeth of the foe from whom they so ardently desired to 
escape ; we have this excellent authority, I repeat, for 
saying, that there are some dangers which one ought 
not to face, and the braying of which is an infallible 
proof of a very unmiUtary turn of mind, and this 
appeared to be very much the opinion of the forty — 
thieves I was very nearly writing, from mere associa- 
tion of ideas, but I mean enlightened and independent 
champions of liberal advancement. They hesitated, 
and began to push one another forward with great 
modesty, uttering such sentiments as these — 

" You take it first, Jem ! there's a good fellow ! 
rabbit it, it can't hurt you, and you're well paid for it," 
or " I wonder whether we shall be jugged, if they catch 
us ; but here goes for a try ;" as somebody pluckier than 
his neighbour thrust himself forward and swallowing 
the oath, recorded his vote for Muster Tomnoddy. But 
one man, who having twice made a bolt of it, and twice 
been rallied to the charge by the mock- jewelled hands of 
an energetic lawyer in the Yellow interest, now found 
himself not only taken by his " spiritual leg " (to copy 
Mr. Drummond's finest of all extant metaphors) but 
also fairly on the slaughter-pen, whence there was no 
escape, summoned up courage to make one last appeal 
for mercy, and to suggest for himself a mode of escape 
from the penalties of perjury. He had been almost 
persuaded that now he had come he must vote, or be 

Eunished for contempt of court (a brilliant fiction of 
is legal persecutor, which, deserving a better fate as 
he did, eventually came back with a tremendous bang 
on his own head), and driven by that necessity which 
is proverbially the mother of invention he thus ad- 
dressed the gentlemen upon the hustings — 

"Please will you tell me if it is perjury to be 
bribed by one side, and then vote for tlv^ olbi5s^r 

Pealsf o{ laughter ensued amon^ ^Jtkfe "Bskvrs*^ ^saaSs. 
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prodigious disorder among the Yellows, amidst which 
the voice of the lawyer, yelling " Get away with you, 
you fool ! and don't vote at all if you had rather not,'' 
was distinctly audible. 

Hodge, however, replied to the appeal by Marryat's 
*' freemason's sign," and putting his right thumb up 
to his nose, suddenly shot out the other nine digits 
like an expanded fan, with a thrilling effect which re- 
doubled the merriment; after which he calmly recorded 
his vote for " Squire Darcy," and went away. 

The rest of the redoubtable forty, finding a damp 
thrown upon their proceedings by the unwarrantable 
act of tyranny on the part of the Colonel, retired in a 
body to consult over their ftiture proceedings, and the 
polling came almost to a standstill for a while from 
pure confusion 5 only five votes being recorded for 
nearly an hour, and all those in favour of Darcy, who 
at twelve o'clock had increased his majority from nine- 
teen to twenty-seven, despite of the temporary dimi- 
nution of his superiority at nine. 

Precisely at noon, another Yellow caravan arrived, 
and not being sworn this time, succeeded in discharging 
such a volley of votes as to send their candidate to the 
head of the poll by two, a declaration of which altera- 
tion of the aspect of affairs was received by the zealous 
partizans of the Jonquil with prodigious applause. 
But their joy was destined to be of very brief duration, 
for about one o'clock a large brimstone-coloured placard 
was issued, announcing the " Resignation of Mr. Tom- 
noddy," and that gentleman appeared on the hustings, 
accompanied by General Everton and several of his 
principal friends, and making a signal that he had 
something to say, proceeded in a doleful voice to 
address the assembled people. 

He informed them that taking into consideration the 
bad blood which must necessarily be engendered in their 
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borough by a contest carried ont with such uncompromis- 
ing violence by the supporters of his opponent, andfraught 
with such danger th&t the cruellest oppression would 
be practised on his adherents, were he to persevere in 
the struggle, he had made up his mind to sacrifice 
himself to the general wel&re of the city, and by 
resigning his pretensions to the honour of representing 
them, arrest the evils which now impended. He was 
about to enter into further details of his devotion to • 
his fellow-townsmen, when he was violently thrust aside, 
and old General E verton took his place, and thus com- 
menced the only speech he was ever known to make. 

" Inhabitants of Midhampton ! I have come before 
you now to tell you a thing which it grieves me as 
much to be compelled to say, as it can do you to hear 
it. Augustus Tomnoddy is my own sister'^s son, as 
most of you here present probably know, and it is 
only natural that I should wish to shield him from 
shame and dishonour. But he actually refuses to be 
so protected, and of his own accord tears away the 
veil which Mr. Darcy^'s kindness extended over his 
treachery. He attributes his resignation to his un- 
willingness to expose his friends to the persecutions of 
the rival party, and indirectly supports Mr. Sawdry's 
insinuation that the Blue committee have resorted to 
oppressive measures to secure the votes of men 
secretly hostile to them. Now, all this is so far from 
being true that the real cause of this sudden termina- 
tion of the contest must be looked for in the detection 
of his own acts of bribery and intimidation. To give 

Jou an adequate idea of how thoroughly he is in the 
ands of the enemy, I need only say that the person 
calling himself Jacob Partridge was a spy from the 
Blue camp, and that all his transactions have been 
minutely detailed to Colonel Mainwaring !*" 

Here a universal groan o? \iOTTat "Wc^X* '^'crsfiL *^^ 
banded forty, while several "BVw.©^ ^^JveXXfti^^'"'' ^V^^-^atX 
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« 

what can the matter be f in a most lively and inspirit- 
ing manner. 

" You may imagine,*" continued the General, "how 

Eainful it is to me to make such a confession ; but 
are justice to Mr. Darcy demands it, and it shall 
never be said of me that I refused to right an injured 
man at any personal sacrifice. I therefore publicly 
declare my honest conviction, that in electing the 
gentleman who must now be returned as a matter of 
course, you have obtained as your representative a man 
of the highest honour and integrity, and one well 
fitted to do you credit in his future career.*" 

Having tnus delivered himself of his only speech, 
he seized Darcy by the hand with a most friendly 
grasp, and worked off his superfluous excitement by 
the most vehement greeting which his still stalwart 
arm could accomplish. 

The formal resignation of the government candidate 
put an end to the necessitv of bringing up more voters ; 
and long before the legal hour for closing the poll had 
arrived, the proceedings were over, the hustings de- 
serted, and our merry friend was saluted by his sup- 
porters as Member for Midhampton. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

" WHEN OBEEK MEETS GREEK, THEN COMES THE TUQ 

OP WAE," 

We must now retrace our steps a little, in order to 
arrive at the causes which led to the sudden and yiolent 
overthrow of the hopes of the Honourable Augustus, 
as recorded in our last chapter. 

The reader will perhaps remember, that an appoint- 
ment was made by that astute young nobleman with 
a certain Jacob Part.ridge, in whose electioneering 
talents he had chosen to repose great confidence, and to 
whom he had entrusted the secrets of those strategetical 
manoeuvrings which might best conduce to ensuring 
his election ; and as the identity of that mythological 
personage with Jem Farren, poacher, dog-stealer, and 
negotiator of small loans to needy Gantabs has been 
fully divulged in the course of our narrative, little 
wonder will be expressed at this alliance proving an 
indifferent one to tne Tomnoddy party. But we must 
trace the working of this fatal political partnership 
rather more distinctly than merely to allude to its 
inevitably injurious effect upon Augustus ; not only 
to be better able to appreciate the qualities of that 
worthy, but also to dissbbuse every mind of any linger- 
ing spark of compassion for his defeat, or of the slightest 
suspicion that Darcy himself, in his contest against 
dishonesty, was not in his own conduct free from un- 
worthy expedients. And I hope to be able to show, 
that although a trap cleverly set for l\vi X^^^-^- 
hammer did undeniably entice l\iai\.\?vx^\.Q '^^ ^^'^vssn^ss/- 

VOL. I. ^ . 
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tion, through its avaricious longings for a bait most 
judiciously adapted to its natural instincts by the 
cunning Jem, yet that Philip Darcy neither laid the 
snare, nor even knew in what manner it had been 
laid, until the feathered fowl was already hopping 
round it on his little lean legs, with outstretched neck, 
and eyes blinking with anticipative delight, wagging 
his tail with self admiring approval of the knowing 
way in which he was going to steal the tempting 
morsel. For sure enough it was that, long before 
Phil knew anything whatsoever of the underhand 
proceedings of his antagonist, the latter had so com- 
pletely compromised himself to work blackguardism, 
as to render the permitting him to take the conse- 
quences of his own propensities to evil, and to hang him- 
self with the well-twisted rope he had industriously sate 
up day and night to contrive for his own neck, a deed 
of mere humanity towards the honester portion of the 
community, and by no means a doing evil that 
good might come oi it ; far less, instigating a fellow- 
creature to sin, and then punishing him for the fruits of 
our own advice. And an incomprehensible thing it is to 
my effete understanding, that it should be such a much 
finer thing in the eyes of so many men to be a rogue, 
a hypocrite, and one huge walking imposition, than a 
sensible, practical, well-educated man; and that having 
the latter character positively in their possession, and 
in numberless instances havmg nothing to do but to 
keep up the good standing they already have, they 
nevertheless cast away everything, and become the 
Pariahs of society, for the sake of attaining the evil 
reputation of being great scamps. 

Now, there was Augustus Tomnoddy, bom with a 

silver spoon, bedizened with an EarPs coronet, and the 

family bearings of a winged donkey soaring to the 

stars, well and truly within lua tootViWa ^ma^ the 
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borough of Midhampton as safe a seat for him iu 
Parliament as that wonderfiil baby-chair is in the 
nursery, with more than half England beseeching to 
be allowed to honour and respect him, and a certainty 
of succeeding in due time to an inheritance in the 
Yellow Canaan of office, since he belongs by birth to 
one of the privileged families, with the extra recom- 
mendation of running little risk of being eclipsed by 
his companions, who mostly stick to dulness, as school- 
boys in classes sometimes do to idleness, by a mutual 
agreement never to exert themselves to learn, and so 
take a shabby advantage of the others. 

And upon my honour, I do honestly think that 
this forms no mean part of the advantage of taking 
the Jonquil for your colour rather than the Violet, 
that you are not expected either to know or do any- 
thing; and that however miserably you feil, your 
friends will merely shrug up their shoulders, and 
quoting of you, as Peter Pindar's razor-seller did of 
his wares, *' Upon my soul, I never thought that they 
would shave !" calmly support you with all their might, 
to give you a feir chance of making another good 
blunder, at which they smile most complacently and 
sav, " I thought so ! I declare I did ! wasn't that a 
jolly mistake for a statesman to make,'' and vote for 
you with as much alacrity as ever ; and so wags on 
the^world of wise and prudent England, that paradise 
of impartial and practical (?) appreciation of talent. 
Whereas, if you are ^Blue, you have nothing but 
botheration all the days of your life ; for in the first 
place you have not only something to keep up, but 
the black dragon's own trouble to make your poor 
little farthing rushlight be seen amongst the brighter 
luminaries of your party, and instead of making 
allowances for your little weaknesses^ they tv^x^ ^^^ 
out for a muff, and fill up "joxxt ^-ws.^^ ^kl^\»t^ *vKk *^§^ 
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work out of you in a most disgusting manner ; and, 
secondly, you see that people do expect you to "shave,'' 
though they are so lenient to your adversaries ; and woe 
be to you, if your edge be found unfit to hew stone 
or chop down trees, nay, cut a slice out of the cream- 
cheese of which the moon is popularly presumed to 
be composed, if called on to do so. For if an 
honouraole member arises in his place, and begs to 
know what protection her Majesty's ministers have 
afforded against the contingency of the sky falling, 
and whether in case of any danger of its doing so, the 
government have fixed upon the spots most eligible 
for driving in posts to hold it up, and you can make 
no satisfactory reply, then be sure that "you have 
gone and done it, ' as little boys express it, and that 
all Yellow land will howl with dismay at your negli- 
gence, and divers old ladies of both sexes will exclaim, 
" All is lost ! all is lost ! carry us out and bury us 
decently !" and out of office go the poor Blues to well- 
merited contempt. But, behold! when the canaries 
are again in full song, being fed to the full with 
Treasury seed, and comfortably housed in the gilt 
cages of Downing Street, the self-same question arises, 
and a minister, first peeping into an old exercise-book, 
in which he has kept his thumb during the debate, to 
re&esh his memory at the last moment as to his 
brilliant impromptu, arises in his place, and grandilo- 
quently announces, " If the sky fall, larks will be 
caught ; and if the capture gf these valuable birds 
should equal our expectations, there will, doubtless, 
be an increased export trade to Spitzbergen, Timbuctoo, 
and Terra del Fuego, and according to the last 
estimates, and taking into consideration the effect 
upon freights, I think, &c., &c." Loud cheers follow 
as a matter of course, and the poor Blues, yawning 
with iFeariz2ej9S, and intemafly gTum\>V\ii^Vv\,\>LWxv«:<aT^ 
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font not wasting their breath in ineffectual groans, have 
to consider themselves answered. 

But to return to Augustus. Is it not extraordinary 
that he could not be contented to '* take the goods the 
gods provide him/' and be elected quietly ana decently 
into l^arliament, by a constituency sincerely and 
honestly fitvourable to his father^s house, as long as 
it behaved at all respectably to them, and lead the 
straightforward, honourable life, which opened such 
a wide field for a laudable ambition to a young man 
of his prospects i but must needs mix himself up in 
all sorts of disreputable cliques and intrigues, to win 
by stratagem and chicanery what no one would have 
grudged him, had he sought it in a different way, 
and all this at the risk and, as it turned out, at the 
cost of exposure and disgrace, so as to force even the 
staunchest friends of the poor old Earl to feel ashamed 
of their champion, and the bulk of the really well-dis- 
posed clients of the Hall to cry with Tom Moon 



" We're willing to worship, but only entreat 

That you*ll send us some decenter Godheads than these are.'* 

For there stands Philip Darcy, in a chair decorated 
with laurels and blue ribbons, carried in triumph 
through the streets of the borough he has successfully 
contested, raised on a sudden to a wondrous height 
of popularity, and as certain of re-election at the next 
dissolution, as of his dinner at the appointed hour, 
returned to Parliament by the agency of one man 
alone, and that one his rival Augustus. No very 
savoury subject for meditation, one would imagine, 
for the maiden placeman, but every whit as true as 
disagreeable, and made none the pleasanter by the 
knowledge that it was no great secret to Kve. '^^jssSt^ "^ 
large, that such was the case. XivSl\«^\. ^jk^ ^^%xv^ *^ 
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pity shoald remain in the mind of the reader, to whom 
this vague and general allusion to his trickery and its 
detection may have conveyed an impression rather of 
weakness than wickedness, and disposed him to look 
on the contemptible little reptile as being almost as 
much sinned against as sinning, I will now enter more 
fully into the minuter details of his tactics, and quickly 
scatter to the four winds all misplaced sympathy witn 
his well merited ill-fortune. 

It would appear that Robert Farren, the publican, 
whose house of entertainment had been recommended 
to Darcy in such glowing terms of admiration by his 
brother Jem, in the opening pages of this history, was 
a gentleman of singularly unprejudiced and impartial 
views on the subject of politics, and although perfectly 
willing to turn his inn into a very nest of Blue cor- 
ruption, only to be equalled, and not even then to be sur- 
|)assed, by a mouldy Stilton cheese, and, indeed, would 
lave painted it inside and out as azure as the sky, for 
a trifling percentage on the cost of doing it, yet that 
no longer ago than the very last election, the sove- 
reigns themselves, which flowed in a placid stream 
into his pockets from the Trimmington agents, were 
not moi'e yellow than all his thoughts, words, and 
works ; and he had obtained from Augustus and all 
his clique the reputation of being ''a very sound 
man,'' which, being translated into the vulgar tongue, 
means a man who for an evil day's wages would do a 
very evil day's work. So it came to pass, that when 
he had disposed of the good-will of his house to his 
brother by private contract, in a somewhat novel, 
though extremely literal sense or reading of that ex- 

Eression, he was by no means readily suspected of 
aving done so, but was quietly permitted to sound 
the poorer voters after the fashion of a woodpecker, 
viz.f to institute vigorous mveat\ga.\.\avia va^Q ^Wh. of 
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them were rotten at the core, his noble patron taking 
for granted that he was in his interest all the while, 
especially as he heard nothing more of his proceedings 
than simply that he was continuing to be hand and 
glove with all those truly independent voters, who 
had no scruples or principles of their own to fetter 
their perfect freedom of action during the ensuing 
contest. And just as Bob was making up his mind 
for an open secession to the enemy, and preparing to 
confide, like a second Glearchus, to his mercenary 
soldiers their real destination in the present campaign, 
he received a telegraphic message n*om fieldmarshal 
Jem, to " Hold hard," and on the following morning 
learnt in an epistle from that worthy, that he '^ was 
on another lay now, and that the game at present was 
to help Mr. Tomfoor (he meant Mr. Tomnoddy) ** to 
bribe first, and to blow on him afterwards.'' 

So following orders, for he had a profound belief in 
his brother's generalship, he confided to Augustus his 
knowledge '*of a gent, who was as tidy a hand at 
managing an owdacious, countiimalicious set, like 
them fellows in the lower town, as any in the whole 
country," and so paved the way for the favourable 
reception of a letter from Jem, signed Jacob Part- 
ridge, which had been careMly wntten, according to 
instructions, by a sizar of St. Agnes, who owed the 
said Jem nine shillings for " lively rats." For it is a 
&ct which ought to be known, if it is not, that whereas 
most people will offer any reward in reason to get rid 
of those Hanoverian immigrants, a great many Can- 
tabs desire them beyond barbaric gold, and would 
have regarded Bishop Hatto's plague of rats as the 
learned Sir Joseph Banks did that of flies (according 
to the unimpeachable evidence of Peter Pindar, whose 
veracity as a chronicler is beyond suspicion^ wheix 
we remember the ennobling tevi^'evi^i^ <^ ^^^ *«^'iiS:v&^ 
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against majesty) viz., as a positive blessing, wasted on 
an ungrateful monster, stone-blind to his true inter- 
ests. The success of this letter is already known, 
through the answer returned to it, which we heard 
read in Charles Burton'^s rooms at St. Barnabas, and 
we now come to the meeting between these two pro- 
fessors of the great science of humbug, in which, how- 
ever, there was this fearful inequauty between the 
contending parties, that the one was a very shallow 
fellow pretending to be very deep, and the other, a 
man as deep as the Atlantic, shamming to be shal- 
low—and a greater disparity, or more dangerous, no 
one need wish to his very bitterest enemy. 

The interview was opened by " the galinaceous bird 
which carries on its breast the horse-shoe badge,'' and 
to all appearance a stupider partridge never was 
seized in a dog's mouth from being too terrified to fly; 
for it did not take the clever Augustus five minutes 
to discover that his new acquaintance was an ass in 
himself, but a magnificent tool, being simply desirous 
of doing as he was told, without at all comprehending 
the merciless advantage which was being taken of him 
every moment. He required no guarantee for his 
expenses, but would trust entirely to Mr. Tomnoddy's 
generosity and sense of honour, for which Augustus 
very justly thought him a tremendous fool ; he would 
not take any money unless he got the votes ; he made 
some most indiscreet confessions of his former election 
practices, and altogether completely satisfied his patron 
" that he was a very good sort of fellow, and a very 
staunch, hard-working servant, but not clever. No ! 
certainly not clever by any means." So when their 
little arrangements were being committed to paper, at 
the request of Mr. Partridge, merely to refresh the 
memories of the contracting parties, and the sums 
allotted to each voter were being duly a^^ended to 
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their names in a list, of which each was to keep a 
copy in duplicate, Augustus had no more fear of nis 
silly dupe turning round upon him, than a butcher 
has of being assaulted in the rear and slain by a 
house-fed lamb, if he were to turn his back for a 
moment to look for a knife. And when he was begged 
to sign his name to Mr. Partridge'^s tariff, in return 
for that gentleman'^s signature to his, he was perfectly 
contented with the reason assigned by his confederate 
for this proceeding. 

" You see, sir, said the Partridge, " that if we are 
not very careful indeed, we might be playing at cross- 
purposes and offering different sums or uttering differ- 
ent threats to the same person, and that would never do ; 
I mean, if I were to go to such a man as Will Creeply 
and offer him three or four pounds, whereas you only 
meant to give him two, because we are pretty safe of 
him already, we should only be raising the market on 
ourselves, and putting them up to asking more, and 
that would be a very bad joD. Or if I go to old 
Mosely, the grocer, and donH know exactly what tale 
to pitch about that appointment for his son, I shall 
very likely get you into some mess there ; so the best 
plan is for you just to look over my list, and sign it 
if you approve of it, and I shall sign a copy and give 
it to you, and so we shall be sure of telling the same 
stonr, besides which the committee will know that it 
is all right/^ 

The upshot of which arrangement was, that Mr. 
Partridge walked off with a price-current of the Mid- 
hampton constituency in his pocket, which had been 
duly attested by one of the candidates, and, with a 
httle addition at the top, for which Jem had left 
abundance of room, was as pretty a document as you 
need wish to see in a day^'s march. It ran aa Mr- 
lows : — 

-1 
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'^ Having entered into an agreement with Jamee 
Farren, for the securing of certain votes for the 
borough of Midhampton, over which his brother ex- 
ercises some control." (Here the postscript, which 
in a very Irish manner stood first, though a veritable 
postscript nevertheless, having been written last, came 
to an end, and the note submitted to Augustus Tom- 
noddy began.) " I think the following very fair terms 
for the men concerned, and will not pay a forthing 
more, under any circumstances : 

William Oreeply, Fighting-cock Lane . £2 
Joseph Sneaker, Barebones Acre .10 

(This man is an old servant at the Hall, and only 
wants a remembrance) &c., &c. 

" Signed, 

" Augustus Tomnoddy.*" 

Well, indeed, might Jem have boasted of his suc- 
cess, had this been all, but he was fiir too arrant a 
poacher in heart, and in genuine taste, to be contented 
with setting only one snare for his prey. So he con- 
trived also to get possession of a kind of brief, giving 
full instructions for the management of Mr. Mosely, 
and containing such plain conditions under which he 
might, or might not, treat with him for his interest, 
as to leave no shadow of doubt on the mind of any 
reader, that the promise of a place under government 
for the child of figs and raisins, was entirely depen- 
dant upon the loyal behaviour of Mosely ph'e, in the 
ensuing election. And this, moreover, to crown his 
success, he had obtained by the use of a little legerde- 
main, in officiously handing Augustus a bit of paper 
to jot it down on, upon the clean side of a govern- 
ment envelope, directed at full leng-th to the new 
oJSeial, and sealed with the well known arms of a 
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certain secretary of state. The tinsuspecting lord- 
ling, who saw the paper come out of the breast-pocket 
of the Partridge as plainly as he could see the coat 
itself whence it was produced, and consequently was 
rather impressed by the Arcadian simplicity of the 
arrangements of his ally, than alarmed by the promp- 
titude evinced in obtaining the document, readily 
complied with his request " to put it down all fair, so 
that there should be no jawing about it, when young 
' Eight to the pound' came to claim his promotion," 
and put his other leg into the trap, with a self-com- 
placent smile that was delightftil to behold. 

" You can tell old Mosely,'*' wrote Augustus, " that . 
I am quite willing to pledge myself to obtain his son 
a place worth at least eighty pounds a year to begin 
with, on condition that he spares no influence of his 
over both his femily and those who owe him money, 
to insure my election. But it must be an understood 
thing, that if he refuses or delays to put the law in 
force against such of his debtors as may vote against 
me, or decline to vote for me, my promise in behalf of 
his son is utterly null and void. You may tell him 
plainly, that as I will strain every nerve to reward my 
mends, so I have nothing to give to lukewarm sup- 
porters, who send me idle excuses, or pretences of 
silly scruples, instead of the practical assistance I 
alone require of them.'' 

One really might have imagined that he was now 
noosed enough for any one, but not so thought Jem, 
upon mature consideration, for as he very shrewdly 
remarked to his brother Robert, as he smoked the 
calumet of fraternal council with him that evening at 
the Horse and Jockey, ''to try to bring home a 
charge of bribery before a committee of gentlemen, 
most of whom had got in much the same way them- 
selves, and a good lot of wViom '^wsXi^. \i^ ^s.^^^'^ '^^^ 
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buttercups into the bargain^ was rather too much like 
asking a parcel of gamekeepers if it was really true 
that they did a little poadiing on their own hook 
every now and then^ which every fool knows would be 
flatly denied^ as they would never be such Jemmy- 
loonies as to tell of each other, and so put a stopper 
on their own snug trade. So Bobin, my bird of Para- 
dise,'^ concluded he, ^' we must collar young Simple 
Simon in some other way, as will make his governor, 
and that old uncle with the white smellers, so down- 
right iolly well ashamed of his goings on, that they^ll 
scratch him off the card to save his being shown up. 
And I think I know a way to tackle it, too. I^m a 
mufti — that^s an old cock in Turkey, of some sort — 
Mr. Darcy has a picture of one in his rooms, with a 
beard like a billy-goat, and I fancy he was the parson 
of the parish where the Squire was playing hide and 
seek with them Austrians — if I donH make him write 
a letter in Mr. Darcy ""s name to Billy Williamson, 
threatening to distrain on him for his rent, unless he 
has something better to say for himself than he had 
last quarter, and then gammon the nice young man 
into going down and paying the money for him next 
day, so as to get his vote out of him for gratitude.'^ 

" That will never do, Jem," answered Bob, evolv- 
ing a huge column of smoke, '' he'*s not such a sneak 
as that, nor such a fool either, I think." 

" Ain't he though," retorted Jem. " If that's all 
you know about it, you won't make your fortune by 
reading people's characters. He's mean enough to 
cheat a workhouse boy out of his breakfast, and fool 

enough to have been gammoned as he has been. 

I needn't say a deal more, Master Bob." 

" Perhaps not," replied his brother, shaking the 
ashes from his pipe, and after eyeing a glass of rum 
and wa>ter with a severe countenance against the gas 
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lamp for about a minute, as if demanding of it some 
sufficient explanation of its behaviour as to colour or 
odour, he drank it down at one draught, and performed 
a kind of solemn dance upon the floor, an in&llible 
sign with him that he was contented with the present 
state of affairs, after which feat of agility he betook 
himself to his guests in his tap-room, and left the 
cunning Jem to the maturing of nis plans. 



^V\A^VW\/W\/V%/\ 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

TH£ FOX 18 BU8TAKEN FOR A "^ DULL DOG.** 

The next morning, Mr. Partridge proceeded to put 
his plan into execution, and altnough he met with 
some little objection to its adoption in the outset of 
his conference, he finally succeeded to his hearths 
content, in a manner which would seem incredible 
from the very inconsistency of such confidence reposed 
by one treacherous rascal in another, did not every- 
day experience teach us that few things are more 
common than this blind belief in the promises of 
secrecy made by men whose avowed conduct at the 
time of making them abundantly proves how unfit 
they are to be trusted even in matters of very trivial 
importance. 

In answer to the faint expostulations of Augustus, 
not against the dishonourable nature of the proceeding 
(for about that his lofty soul wrapped in high theories 
for the amelioration of society cared nothing), but 
against the risk attending it, the scheming Partridge 
asserted that nothing could be easier than for himself 
to be present when the letter arrived, and to get it 
into his own hands, so as, under colour of showing it 
to the Earl and enlisting his compassionate bounty in 
his behalf, to get it back again into safe keeping, and 
contrive to lose it. 

" Hell never see it again, sir," said Jem, with 

great truth, "for when I have once laid my fingers on 

it I shall hold it pretty tight." And, to do him 

jastiee, he did. '' Besides which," he continued. 
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" there is no necessity for your handwriting to appear, 
for Til get some one else to copy it out, if you will 
tell me what to say ; and although it would perhaps 
have been rather safer to keep it all to ourselves, yet 
I dare say I can find a man whom we could trust if I 
were to try.'' 

Now a bright idea flashed across the mind of 
Augustus of a somewhat similar nature to the halluci- 
nations of certain chess players, amongst whom I 
proudly record myself, who invent the most brilliant 
mates, which have but one drawback, viz., that you 
are mated yourself before you can carry them out, 
owing to the unpleasant fact that the piece which was 
to do such terrific execution if guarded happens not to 
be, and so perishes ingloriously, instead of marching 
on to victory, or some little error of the kind ; and 
near akin to this was the splendid device of our dear 
Augustus to keep a check on the Partridge, if needs 
be, through the very dodge by which he was eventual- 
ly entrapped himself; no uncommon termination of 
attempting to sup soup out of a short spoon with the 
Prince of Air. 

" Don't you think it would be better for you to 
write it yourself?' asked he. 

" Certainly, my lord, if you wish it," said the 
obsequious game-bird ; "only prompt me what to say, 
that's all." 

And into the letter he plunged forthwith. 

" What a good hand the fellow writes," thought 
Augustus, " I was afraid that it would be impossible 
to send his scrawl ; but as it is, there is no difficulty 
about the matter, and I can prove that he wrote it 
and not I, if he were to attempt to mutiny — not 
that he will, but it is as well to be safe." 

So he cheered on his ally with all his mighty until 
the latter threw down Ywa ijjevi wsA ^ssjwjssi»a<^^ s^^ 
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work completed, with a &ce of the utmost complacen- 
cy at his performance. Bat when poor Augustus 
reviewed tne letter, behold ! it was all misspelt in a 
most atrocious manner, and utterly impossible to be 
palmed off as Darcy^s, it being a well-known &ct 
that however badly a poor man spells himself it is &r 
from safe to presume too much in his not catching 
you out in your incorrect orthography; besides 
which, supposing Williamson were to show it after all 
to the parson, or some educated person, perhaps to the 
Earl, to ask his assistance I So ne caremlly corrected 
the mistakes, and set his tool to work again, but with 
little better success, for no less than five fair copies 
did Jem spoil, including one which the ill-starred 
Augustus spelt letter by letter, without managing 
to instruct his humble ally even then. At last, in an 
evil hour, he ^ve way to the request of his amanuen- 
sis to write it out for him in a good big hand, and 
allow him to copy it out at his leisure ; and left him 
in his study, while he rode down to little PotterVfield 
to call upon Mr. McEenzie, busily engaged on his 
copy, and industriously humming to himself — a r ar, 
rears rears, arrears, &c., as though steadily bent on 
making a better job of it this time. As soon as 
Augustus was gone, however, he thrust the foul copy 
into his pocket, and hastily dashed off a letter 
directed to '' Philip Darcy, fesq., St. Barnabas Coll., 
Cambridge — (if out to be opened by Mr. Burton)," 
and returning to the Horse and Jockey, changed his 
clothes, took off his wig and grizzled whiskers, and 
appearing in his usual costume in which we first made 
his acquaintance, started off to the Manor House, 
with an olive-coloured kitten in his pocket, and a 
humble request to see Miss Montgomery upon his 
lips. 
But as bis was not the first ^m\>^»a^ to -vhiiih that 
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young lady had mven audience this morning, and the 
preceding was also of an indirectly political nature, 
and not altogether unconnected with the destinies of 
our hero, we will leave Jem Farren for a time, to 
trudge merrily upon his way to put a finishing stroke 
to the business which he has in hand, and give our atten- 
tion first to the visitor who had left so immediately 
before he arrived as to cross him in the yard on his 
way to the gate. 

"Could I have a word or two with Miss Mont- 
gomery, my girir' said a neatly-dressed, fresh-look- 
ing young man, who bore the marks of his calling 
as a mariner in his whole appearance, and in whom 
the reader will presently recognise Stephen Trueman, 
to the merry Kathleen who happened to be returning 
from an errand in the village precisely at the time 
when the sailor made his appearance at the Manor. 
" I should be very much obliged, if she could see me, 
for I have something to tell her which is not meant 
for any other person's ears ; so I should be sorry to 
have my journey for my pains, since I have come a 
good long way on purpose to speak to her.'' 

The little bower-maiden was very favourably im- 
pressed by the tidy appearance, and n^nk, honest face 
of the visitor, and replied with great civility that she 
did not think Miss Montgomery usually admitted 
people without knowing their business, but if he would 
send his name and errand into her, perhaps she might 
be willing to grant him an interview after all. 

" Tell the lady,'' said the tar, in a tone of some 
asperity, " that I am a sailor from the north country, 
and that I have not come to beg, qr to ask any 
favour ; what I have got to say is nothing to my own 
advantage, but what she will thank me quite as much 
for telling her as ever I shall do her for uateiim^^^Si^ 
is far more her own concern l\iabU xoiw^r 
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" Well, Upon my word, Mr. Salt-water Jack,"' 
retorted Kathleen, in great indication, ^^ you have a 
pretty way of sending a message to a young lady. I 
shall deliver no such impertinence as that you may 
depend upon it."*^ 

And she moved away as if determined to have 
nothing to do with such a savage, but casting back, 
nevertheless, very placable glances at the free-spoken 
son of Neptune. Stephen saw his blunder and hastened 
to amend it without delay. 

^^ I beg your pardon,^ said he, doffing his hat with 
much politeness, ^* but I did not mean to be rude to 
you, or to your lady either ; I was only a little bit 
vexed that you seemed to think I had come to beg, 
or something of that sort. Now do see if you can get 
me a word with your young lady, for I am quite 
certain that she won't be at all angry at my coming, 
when she hears what I have to say. Or if you cairt 
help me there, can you tell me where Mr. Darcy, the 
Blue candidate, lives — not that he will do a quarter 
as well." 

" 111 go and tell Miss Montgomery this very 
moment, sir,'' replied Kathleen, whom the mention of 
Darcy's name had suddenly turned into a perfect 
goddess of hospitality, " and if you will just step into 
the hall here, and take a bit of luncheon and a bottle 
of ale, to amuse you while I am gone, I will undertake 
to show you in to Miss Florence in less than half an 
hour, or at any rate directly that Miss Leila is gone, 
and she never stops long or a morning." 

" Is that the OolonePs daughter down there ?" 
asked Stephen. 

Kathleen nodded. 

" She's a good sort," said the sailor, approvingly ; 

" she's a brave, canny little lassie that ! but I don't 

know that I want her to lieax my ert^.Ti3L ^kckW^V for 
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I can**! help suspecting that she isn^t much like your 
namesake in the song/^ 

" What song ?" asked Kathleen, " and why isn't 
Miss Leila like herT^ 

" Why, my beauty,^' responded Stephen, who was 
already commencing his attack upon the luncheon, like 
a prudent man conscious of the value of time, '^ there 
was a little girl whom I knew up at Sunderland, who 
used to sing about a lassie named Kathleen, who was 
so uncommonly silent that her lover complained that 
she hadn't a word to say for herself when he got up 
before it was light to say good-bye to her ; and I hear 
folks say that this is not Miss M^waring's &ult at 
all, so I think on the whole that if you have no objec- 
tion I will wait imtil she is gone." 

After which he relapsed into silence, and busied 
himself in uncorking the beer which his new friend 
had produced, without taking the slightest notice 
of the other servants, who had collected in the hall to 
stare at Kathleen's guest, who was being treated by 
that coquettish damsel with such honour. In a few 
minutes the girl returned, and announcing that Miss 
Mainwaring had gone into the conservatory, ushered 
Stephen into the drawing-room, where he found the 
lady he sought seated in an easy chair, and awaiting 
in some curiosity an explanation of the present unex- 
pected visit. 

" I humbly beg pardon. Miss Montgomery, for 
intruding," said he, with a natural courtesy of manner, 
which spoke well for the respectability of his early 
training, " but I have something in my head which 1 
should like to do, and in which I fancy you may be 
both able and willing to assist me. You must know 
that I am well acquainted with the movements of 
those ruflSans who attacked Mr. Darcy uoou t\sA \ssft55R. 
a day or two ago, and tlvat 1 oca. «x.\»t^\jaK^ "^assssss^ia^xs^ 
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do everythiDg that lies in my power to prevent such 
things for the future. Now, I am not a Blue, miss, 
I donH pretend to say that I am — I belong to the 
people, and think they have their rights as well as 
others. I don'^t deny that there are a great many 
men whom I would rather see in parliament than Mr. 
Darcy ; so a week ago I was rea hot for Mr. Tom- 
noddy, not that I liked such an arrant fool better than 
an honourable, brave young gentleman, but on the 
same principle as that which makes a sailor wish the 
enemy a bad captain rather than a good one. I thought 
it would be easier to wring from the Yellows the power 
we desire than fr*om the Blues, who, to do them 
justice, are not easily frightened, so I came down here 
to do the squire'^s cause all the harm I could ; but I 
have rather changed my mind, for I don'*t like to 
witness these disgraceftd scenes, and think that they 
lower the cause of the people, and give an excuse for 
keeping us down. So I have a plan in my head for 
keeping order on the nomination day, and I take the 
liberty of coming to you to tell you what it is.**' 

" I think you had better have gone to papa or to 
Colonel Mainwaring,'' said Florence; "they under- 
stand all about the election, which I do not." 

" Not so, if I may be so bold as to contradict you," 
returned Stephen ; " if they meddled, it would imme- 
diately be turned into intimidation, or corruptly in- 
fluencing electors, or something of that kind; whereas 
if you think that Mr. Darcy and his friends would 
not object to pay a little expense for a service of the 
sort in a friendly way, I would rather speak to you 
about it, and see if we could not manage it all quite 
snugly between ourselves." 

" I really do not see how I can help you," repeated 

Florence ; " at least what can I do, except merely 

deliver a mes&di^e for you to my feA3cifit\ «aA\i \}c!x^ 
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be all where is the advantage of sending it through 
me, instead of communicating with him in person! I 
still think yon had better see him.^^ 

" I have already given you one reason of mine, 
miss,^^ answered the sailor, modestly firm to his 
original opinion, ^^ and I am quite certain that treat- 
ing with any of the gentlemen of the Blue committee 
would be misrepresented as hiring a mob to disturb 
the election, and only create a disturbance, instead of 
preventing it. But I will now give you another of my 
reasons, and that, I hope, will please you better. I 
have told you before that I am no Blue, and am as far 
as Mr. Tomnoddy himself from wishing to make 
myself the servant of that party; I only want to 
preserve order, and I candidly own to you that my 
principal object in making the election go off quietly, 
IS to save the credit of the very class of people whom 
your &ther wishes to depress ; I do not pretend to 
say that I should not be just as well pleased, and 
better, too, if I were called upon in defence of the law 
to put down a Blue mob instead of a Yellow ; how 
then can I go to these gentlemen and, offering them 
such assistance as this, expect them to listen to me ! 
Now perhaps you may be glad to secure the safety of 
Mr. Darcy, at least so I am told, and will not trouble 
your head about the motives of those who keep the 
peace. I beg your pardon, if I offend you,**' he con- 
tinued, seeing a crimson flush not altogether un- 
minded with displeasure spread over the features of 
the lady he addressed, at this rather open opinion as 
to her personal interest in the matter, " but I am a 

1>lain man, and said what I thouo;ht. You ladies don'*t 
ike to hear things mentioned, 1 believe, about which 
we rough fellows are accustomed to talk freely enough ; 
so be so good as to make excuses for this mxt ^^ \k^ 
rude breeding, the same ^y^ ioT \k^ \>ajt\ NsiSfi^^^ ^'^ 
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coarse coat. But can yon, and will you undertake 
that I shall be able to redeem my word, if I promise 
a good body of my fellow-sailors their bare travelling 
expenses to your town and back, and a bit of dinner 
while they are here? I don'*t think that is selling their 
services very dear, and I could not even ask a man to 
come many a good long mile at his own expense for 
such a thing, nor do I call it more than bare civility 
to them to give them a bite and sup (as we say north- 
ward) before they go home. But not a farthing over 
and above that do 1 ask, or would take any more from 
you, if you were to oflFer it. Is that a pretty fisar 
bargain, ladv, or not V 

" Perfectly so,'^ replied Florence, " and one that I 
think there can be no objection to accepting ; but I 
had better know something about the amount of the 
expenses, since it would appear that it is to be an 
entirely private affair, concerning nobody but Mr. 
Darcy himself, and not to be brought before the 
committee at all. Well, I will promise faithfully 
to give him your message, and meanwhile I think 1 
can answer for the thing being done." 

Stephen laughed rather merrily, though without 
any disrespectful familiarity of manner, as he made 
answer, that he did not imagine that such a young 
man as Mr. Darcy evidently was, would care to pay 
men to defend him from being pelted, and indeed that 
to make any personal appeal to him, would only deter 
him from taking proper steps to secure the safety of 
his voters, but ended by saying that he would leave 
everything to the lady, and that if she guaranteed 
the expenses the thing was done. " I came to deal 
with you, miss," said he, " and I humbly wait for 
your decision." 

The estimate he gave Florence for the services of a 
hundred and fifty steady xeai^claJoXa ^^b^icaaiL^ who 
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would undertake to preserve order with the very 
strictest neutrality and want of favour to either party, 
was so moderate and so evidently precluded all possi- 
bility of her having been made the dupe of a design- 
ing man, knowing as she did, that sucn assistance was 
by no means unneeded, that she made no hesitation 
about it as it stood, and gave her promise that the 
money should be forthcoming on the morning of the 
nomination. Stephen then took his leave, after 
declining almost rudely the magnificent present with 
which she desired to reward his own proflfered services, 
and returned with Kathleen to the servants^ hall, 
where he made an universal conquest of the assembled 
maidens with his dry fun and droll stories, and, 
strange to say, even appeased the jealousy of the men 
by his good-humoured merriment. After having been 
royally entertained at the servants' dinner, at which, 
despite of his little trifling with Kathleen's provender 
an hour before, he managed to acquit himself with great 
credit, he was escorted to the gate by a troop of his 
new friends, and as I before remarked, crossed Mr. 
Partridge on the road, who to Kathleen's great 
amazement, propounded to her precisely the same 
question as the departing visitor had done, viz., 
" Could I have a word with Miss Montgomery ?" 

Producing the kitten from his pocket, and announ- 
cing with the most imperturbable composure that he 
had been instructed by the young lady at the Priory 
to bring it to Miss Montgomery, as a present from 
her, and to be sure to see it safely in the hands of the 
lady herself, he managed to obtain admission, but 
finding Leila in the room when he was ushered in, 
and consequently being compelled to drop his little 
fiction rather sooner than he originally intended, he 
came out of his trenches with his accustomed coolness^ 
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and proclaimed the artifice to which he had resorted, 
in these terms : — 

*^ I have made so bold, miss, as to bring you a little 
kitten, of a very curious sort, quite a little jewel I may 
say, as a present ; and I told the girl outside that it 
had come from Miss Mainwaring, alon? of a reason of 
my own ; for thinks I to myself, ' if I don'*t give her 
something to say, she'^ll be a-wondering what I have to 
do with bringing the little thing here. ''^ 

*' And pray why have you brought it ! *" demanded 
Florence, rather haughtily, ^' for I am quite as much 
at a loss to understand your errand as my maid could 
have been ; and why do you presume to tell untruths 
to the servants to obtain admittance. I do not wish 
to buy any kittens, and even if I did, I expect people 
who have anything to sell to send me a proper message 
about it.**" 

Jem was not a whit abashed or discomposed by this 
rebuke, but stroking the head of the kitten with great 
a]^arent fondness, replied that he had brought it as a 
present, and not to sell, and that he only wanted to 
give Miss Montgomery a little information about the 
election, and to tell her that Mr. Darcy was quite 
certain of getting in now, for that he himself had 
managed Mr. Tomnoddy''s business for him in pretty 
style. 

" And do you take me for the chairman of Mr. Darcy'*s 
Committee, or his confidential election-agent," replied 
Florence, coldly, "that you come here, under false 
pretences, to tell me the success of your schemes ? You 
appear to me a particularly impertinent man, and I 
should strongly advise you to take yourself out of the 
room without more annoyance, before I ring the bell, 
and " 

"Have me turned out, I suppose, miss ! " said Jem, 
demurely concluding the Beuteuc^ ioT Yl^t. " Well ! I 
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am sure I am very sorry to have oflFended you, and I 
didn't mean to do it ; but Mr. Darcy first employed 
me to manage some of his election affairs for him, and 
then counter-ordered what he had said — and I have 
been working for him like a Turk, nevertheless, and 
have won him his seat, and this is what I get for it ! 
Now I don''t call it pretty ! — I don"'t indeed ! But 
good morning, miss, and I humbly beg your pardon 
for intruding." 

Vexed as poor Florence naturally was, she could 
not refrain from laughing at Jem's disgust at her in- 
gratitude ; and feeling perhaps that to aggravate such 
a person was not exactly the best way to prevent the 
inconvenient consequences of Kathleen's mistake in 
admitting him at all, she answered his appeal with a 
consideraole increase of good humour, and simply re- 
peating that he had been guilty of some rudeness in 
thus thrusting his presence upon her by a false pre- 
text, but that she was willing to accept his apology, 
upon the supposition that he had been induced to act 
as fee did by the knowledge of the deep interest both 
ladies felt in the triumph of the Blue cause, inquired 
in what way Mr. Darcy's election was secured, and by 
what means he flattered himself that he bad attained 
so desirable an end. 

No one knew better than Jem Farren the profound 
wisdom of building a golden bridge for a flying enemy ; 
and finding Florence so much more placable than he 
had ventured to hope, he dropped any fiirther allusion 
to the inauspicious commencement of his visit, and 
related to the two damsels, at full length, the details 
of his scheme for ensnaring Mr. Tomnoddy, and its 
great success. 

" And now, miss," said he, " comes the part in this 
here melancholy tragedy, as I call it^ in wlKaVs. ^ nr^jjc^. 
you to play the part of first) \aA^ • \\» ^wi^^ V'^ ^2>s» 

VOL. I. ^ 
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very much indeed if you would go down, as if by 
accident, to Billy \Villiamson''s house, and be there at 
the time that the forged letter arrives, and then, if you 
please, you must be sure to get hold of it, and let the 
man know that you donH b^eve Mr. Darcy wrote it, 
and say you insist on keeping it until it is all cleared 
up, and get a tremendous row kicked up about it.**^ 

" But I don't know Mr. Darcy'^s handwriting well 
enough for that,'' said Florence ; " how should I ! — 
and what business have I to be meddling with his 
letters, and insisting on having mysteries cleared up i 
I never even saw him till about a fortnight ago. You 
must be mistaking me for some one else, nry good 
man ; at any rate I cannot stir in the matter, I assure 
you." 

^' Just so, miss," returned Jim, in a kind of soothing 
voice, as if he were pacifying a child, which set Leila 
off into an immoderate peal of laughter, and caused 
even Florence considerable trouble to preserve the 
gravity necessary to keep this intolerably impudent 
vagabond in any order, ^' I'm afraid that I've made a 
mistake altogether. In fact, as I told the Dean of St. 
Barnabas only a week ago, I never do have half my 
wits about me. 

" ' Whose dog is that ? ' says he 5 dogs are not 
allowed in college, you know, miss. 

" ' What dog, sir ! ' says I, ' I never saw any dog.' 

" ' No ! ' says he, ' you didn't ? a little more, and 
you'd have fallen right over it.' 

" ' Your reverence,' says I, taking off my hat — 
for civility to the dons up at Cambridge is like stale 
pastry, it costs very little and goes a very long 
way — ' when I'm in college, I never see anything, and 
I never hear anything, and I never know anything ! ' 
And I doh*t neither; I'm sure now that I made a 
mistake. " 
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So with a tremendous duck, which was meant for 
his best bow, he proceeded to quit the room, but was 
arrested at the door by the voice of Florence calling 
after him. 

" You have left your kitten behind. Take it with 

" It couldn't be done at any price, miss,'' said Jem, 
solemnly ; " when I make a present, I make it ! " and 
he stalked majestically forth into the hall. 

Leila bounced up out of her chair, and ran after him 
with the kitten in her arms, and reached him just as he 
was letting himself out of the front door. She wanted 
to restore him his property, but he would not hear of 
such a thing. 

" No, thank you, missie," he said, " the kitten is 
meant for Miss Montgomery there, and I can't take it 
back. I know all about it well enough. But bless 
my soul ! isn't she close about Mr. Darcy ? I never 
tell anything, though, so she needn't have been so shy 
about him. It's all right, mind you, about young 
Tomnoddy — ^he's as dead a bird as ever swung in a 

fjamebag. Only you mustn*'t forget to go and get that 
etter from Billy Williamson, and then carry it off to 
old General Everton — he's a much safer card than the 
Earl." 

"I'll go myself," said Leila, "and I know Mr. 
Darcy's handwriting quite well, but I don't suppose 
Florence knows it from yours. Don't you sell dogs, 
by the by ? " 

" I should rather say I did, miss, and right good 
ones too," answered Jem. 

" Have you a very great beauty just now ? I should 
like a Blenheim best, or if you cannot recommend one 
of them, a very small Skye-terrier." 

" I have the handsomest Kipg Charlea m^llEk\s.^a5sA^ 
mififs," said Jem, proudly, *'''\v\^ \v«a^ ^^^2a2t^^^^% 
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enongh to hold his eyes, and his hair is as soft as 
yours." 

" Very well ! Mr. Darcy shall buy him for me, so 
don't sell him. Good-bye."" 

" Good-bye, miss,'** returned Jem, cheerfully, " and 
thank you kindly for coming to speak to me a little 
more civilly than Miss Montgomery. You shall have 
the dog, if the Great Mogm were to come down to 
Willow Walk to bid for him, you shall indeed. My 
word,'** soliloquized he, as he walked off, " but that'*s 
an uncommon pretty girl that Mr. Darcy's so spooney 
upon ! and none the worse for having some spirit, and 
plenty of sense too, FU be bound ; but, upon my life, 
if Pd my pick, I almost think Fd have that little one 
after all. There isn''t a nicer King Charles in all my 
lot than she is ! and I don't know whether that Skye- 
terrier that I cribbed from the duchess is any hand- 
somer — I don't indeed. I am glad she's to have the 
dog, for it vexes me to sell a fine little Blenheim, to 
be carried about by some painted Jezabel or other, 
that has gammoned a boy young enough to be her son 
into wasting his money upon her. And yet if it were 
not for nonsense of that sort we should lose a good lot 
of the very best business that we do. 

"Hurrah for my thousand pounds, which I have 
honestly earned, and without spending half as much 
on getting it as I expected ! What a sweet little 
pubuc I'll set up ! Bob shan't come the cove of pro- 
perty, with a stake in the country, any longer. So 
now for dropping this letter for Billy Williamson into 
the post, and giving old Mosely a hint of what to 
expect, unless he will screw down the people who owe 
him anything for shop-goods to vote for young 
Tomnoddy, and the thing is done ! For they'll never 
^et rid of such evidence as I can bring against them, 
if they WQXQ to try till dobmaiay ; \>e«\^<i^ ^^W* pretty 
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little sham letter, which my lord's friends will never 
dare to provoke Mr. Darcy into publishing before the 
world. No, no ! T have him safe now ! " 

It is needless to recapitulate all the details of cir- 
cumstances well known to the reader, as far as their 
eventual bearing on Darcy's conduct, viz., how that 
Phil wrote to Mr. Montgomery to decline standing, 
which letter was delivered to that gentleman the same 
morning as Jem's visit, though its contents were not 
made known to the young ladies until after the depar- 
ture of their new ally; and how both he and the 
Colonel were disgusted beyond measure with this in- 
telligence, excepting indeed, that they ventured to 
hope that he might even yet reverse his decision ; to 
earnestly exhort him to which, the Colonel wrote him 
a letter of commingled ferocity and good-will, of a most 
characteristic nature — which never reached him, how- 
ever, until after the nomination was over, when, in 
company with the above-mentioned epistle from the 
redoubtable Jem, it arrived under cover from Charles 
Burton ; and how the communications of Leila and 
Florence effected the object in which their fathers had 
failed, and restored PhiPs thirst for senatorial honours. 
All this, I repeat, is perfectly well known to my 
reader, so I will confine myself in the ensuing chapter 
to the development of Mr. Partridge's plot, and the 
recording in terms of due honour the triumphant 
success with which his efforts to entrap the Honourable 
Augustus were eventually crowned. 



^^^^'W^WWW^^^ 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE PRIVATEER HOISTS THE BLUE FLAG, AND FIRES HER 

BROADSIDE. 

The next day happened to be Sunday, and Mr. 
Mosely — (having attended church in the morning, 
with six well-washed, chubby-faced children, and a 
lean, sickly-looking son — who was no other than the 
expectant pensioner on the bounty of the newly- 
appointed official — and having attentively listened to 
a most moving discourse from Mr. McKenzie upon 
the subject of extirpating the unrighteous from the 
land, without your hand sparing, or your eye pitying 
them, in which were interwoven sundry unmistakeably 
broad hints as to the duty of his congregation during 
the impending election) — was seated at his early dinner, 
enjoying the creature-comforts of a fillet of veal and 
Meux's porter, before a roaring fire, when a ring at 
the private door of his premises announced the entrance 
of a serpent into his Eden ; and taking no notice of 
the servant''s reply that Mr. Mosely was at table, and 
could not admit visitors, much less condescending to 
be repelled by it, the bustling Mr. Partridge forced 
his way into the parlour, and threw himself upon the 
prim little sofa with an air of mysterious importance. 
A dismal presentiment of coming evil trickled coldly 
down the back of the ill-fated grocer, and the delicious 
morsel of " brown '' on his plate, the appropriation of 
which to his own whole and sole benent was the one 
petty selfishness of a most unselfish man, grew as un- 
jnteresting and tasteless to \iim as \.Vi^ ^^ry flabbiest, 
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and most mashed rag-like portion of that detestable 
^joint ; nor could even a creaming tankard of mighty 
stout restore his fainting soul, as he dolorously inquired 
" to what blessed fortune he owed the honour of a visit 
from so distinguished a person as the factotum of Mr. 
Augustus.'' 

To this Mr. Partridge made answer that " he 
should be glad of a word or two with him when the 
children were gone, but that he would rather wait till 
dinner was quite over, and they could be perfectly 
alone ; " at the same time rather more than hinting 
that a bottle of port and a pipe would make no such 
bad accompaniments to the colloquy ; an expression of 
which desire was soon converted into a law, and the 
meal being concluded, " they straight were brought at 
his command ; " and the door having been carefully 
closed upon the chubby-faced scions of the house of 
Mosely, the business of the day was entered into by 
Mr. Partridge. 

" I am terribly afraid, Mr. Mosely," said he, "that 
my young lord is not very well pleased with your 
behaviour about this election ; you appear to him ex- 
tremely lukewarm, considering all that he has promised 
to do for your son ; and I teU you as a friend, that if 
you don't bestir yourself a deal more than you have 
done, you'll find he can forget them that forget him." 
" Why, my goodness gracious ! " quoth the poor 
grocer, in amazement, "what more would my kind 
patron, the Earl, want of me ? I'm going to vote for 
Mr. Tomnoddy, and so is Muggins mj son-in-law, 
and the young baker that comes courting my niece 
Betsy ; and I've been canvassing for him every day, 
and I blow his trumpet to every one who comes into 
my shop. Why, Mr. Partridge, I'm called Yellow 
Jack all over the town ! it's quite a joke against me, 
ever since Captain Staxbo^xA. ^jijs^ \ssfe ^oa^ ^^^assaa^ 
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because I was so redhot a^inst old Sir Magnus. Mr. 
Augustus will be complaiuing of the crows for being 
so white, I should think. You must be joking, 
though.**^ 

'' i m as grave as a mustard-pot, and a deal graver 
than any judge IVe ever seen yet, and I've a large ac- 
quaintance amongst them, too," replied Mr. Partridge. 
" Mr. Tomnoddy is very vexed with you, and serve you 
right ! Do you know that John Manning is down in 
the Blue canvass-book as a sure vote, and his youngest 
child has tied a blue rag round her kitten^s neck, and 
has the impudence to walk with it in her arms right 
past Mr. Augustus, without even trying to hide it! 
and then you call yourself a decent and grateful man ! ^ 
'^But John always was a determined Blue,^^ an- 
swered Mosely, " he is head ploughman to Mr. Mont- 
gomery, and his eldest daughter Polly is Miss 
Florence's infant school-mistress, and all his children 
love that dear good young lady as if she were a sort 
of angel, which indeed I believe she is ; for there is 
no one hereabouts fit to hold a candle to her, in kind- 
ness and generosity, for all of her being a bit proud of 
her high birth : and as far as that goes, I think of her, 
as them Romans did of a fellow they called ' the furious 
miller,' because he licked the Frenchmen, that were 
called Gauls in those days, out of the city. You see 
I know something of polite learning, Mr. Partridge, 
for Betsy reads to us a bit most nights, when she's at 
home. And I remember this very well — ' And Eome 
can bear the pride of him, of whom herself is proud.'* 
So if them Romans, with all their idolatrous Popish 
errors, had gratitude enough in them for that, wouldn't 
it be a crying shame for us Christians not to love that 
excellent lady, for all her gentleness to the poor, and 
her anxiety to have every child around her well taught, 
not in them ridiculous gimcrack tlaiwga that they teach 
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at the National School in the town, but how to fear 
God and ^et an honest living. Therefore, I say that 
John is quite right to vote for her father's man, and 
to declare that he would put his head in the fire, if it 
would do her any good/' 

" Very well,'' said the Partridge, with a stress on 
the superlative of profound meaning, " So you're be- 
ginning to sympathize with the 'accursed seed,' as 
that godly man Mr. McKenzie said in his discourse 
this morning. Now don't John owe you two pound- 
ten for shop-goods ? I ask you that." 

The grocer assented. 

" And you're not going to put him into the County 
Court if he don't pay you by twelve o'clock to-morrow 
morning at the very latest ! " 

" No, I am not," said the grocer, stoutly, " don't 

Jou think it ! I persuaded John myself to lay out 
is money on what I thought would be a nice little 
bargain for him, and I promised of my own accord 
to take so much a montn from him, till he had 
paid my bill; and he's a very honest fellow, and 
would not have run up an account he couldn't pay for 
the world ; why, he doesn't exactly owe me an3rthing 
at all till the beginning of the month, and even then 
only a few shillings, for that was the bargain." 

*' There is no such bargain in law," said the Part- 
ridge, "besides which, even if there were, you never 
put it upon paper, so that is noanwer to my question. 
Will you haul him up in the County Court, or will 
you not ?" 

"Bother the law !" said the irreverent Mosely, "the 
law either is, or ought to be, to check rogues, and not 
to teach men to cheat each other under shabby pre- 
tences. And as for putting it down on paper, that's 
nothing to do with the matter ; my word is a deuced 
deal better than my liaiiA.-^wfi\AXiw \ \ ^t>^^ ^i^'^ ^ 
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spider crawling out of an inkstand over the paper, but 
my word, thank Heaven ! will be taken in a minute by 
anybody in the whole town.*" 

" Then you may take my word for it in return, Mr. 
Mosoly, that you will get yourself into trouble with 
Mr. Tomnoddy, for he has set his heart on obtaining 
this very vote, and upon your managing it for him 
too/' 

" I don't believe it,'' replied the other, '* I don't for 
a minute ! I wouldn't believe that Mr. Augustus 
would stoop to such a shabby trick, if you were to 
repeat it to me till you were hoarse. It's all a dodge of 
your own, I am convinced." 

" Bead this for yourself, then, my good fellow," 
answered Partridge, " and don't be so handy another 
time in abusing people to their &ces. I suppose you 
know my young lord's hand, or if you don't you can 
easily find it out, whether it is written by him or not." 
And he placed the brief he had received from Mr. 
Tomnoddy in the hands of the bewildered grocer, 
whose eyes seemed starting out of his head as he 
perused its contents. " Now what do you think of 
that, Mr. Mosely, and of the way in which you have 
just been speaking of the instructions which I have 
received from my noble employer 2" 

" I think this," was the firm reply, as Mosely con- 
cluded his scrutiny, buttoned up his pockets, pulled 
out his shirt-frill, drummed on his snuff-box, and 
evinced in divers manners a kind of nervous pluck, 
indicative of a steady determination to stand at bay, " I 
think Mr. Tomnoddy is a great scamp, and I wouldn't 
vote for such a mean-spirited, tyrannous vagabond, 
though the Blues got a lease of ninety-nine years, re^ 
newable at pleasure, by my refusing. Mr. Darcy is 
young and inexperienced, but he'll mend of that, and, 
&t any rate^ he is an open-lieaitV-^d, manly fellow ; but 
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such a sneak as that other chap will never get any 
better. So you may tell him, with ray compliments, 
that old Mosely, as he is pleased to call me in 
that precious letter, is too honest a man to ruin 
a poor innocent creature for being faithful to his 
kind friends, even though he was weak enough, as a 
father, to be willing to put up with some things of 
which he didn't quite approve, to advance his son ; 
and you may tell him too — but it''s no use jawing 
about it, especially to you, who seem one of the same 
sort — so tell him in plain words, that I'll see him 
d— d first, and that if he hauls me up before his 
father for the oath, I ain't so poor as to mind about 
the fine." 

So saying, he opened the door for his visitor, who 
ejaculating with more sincere approbation than Moselv 
by any means credited, " Well done, old boy ! voii'H 
fight as long as you have two teeth left to eaten the 
badger with, I see," walked off in high glee at the 
success of his negotiations so far. 

I think we have now lingered long enough upon the 
details of the villanous intrigues of Augustus Tom- 
noddy, and the counterplots of Mr. Partridge ; suflSce it 
to say, that Leila, finding from one of Williamson's 
weeping children, that a letter had been received bearing 
the signature of Mr. Darcy, threatening to turn him out 
of doors unless his rent were immediately paid, and 
that he was going up to the Castle to see the Earl that 
very afternoon, abruptly quitted the Sunday-school, 
where she had received this information in explanation 
of the stifled whimperings of her pupil, and gaining 
possession of the epistle bore it off to the Colonel, 
prefacing the startling intelligence of Mr. Tomnoddy's 
fo^ery of Phil's name by this oracular figure of speech, 
" The trap's down, another fool's caught I" a favourite 
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expression of her aunt Dosy on the occasion of a 
wedding amonpt the villagers. 

*^ You should have told me of this before,"*^ said her 
father, gravely. 

" No indeed,^ replied Leila, saucily, " you would 
have hushed it all up, for the honour of the &mily, or 
the aristocracy, or something of the sort, and I was 
determined to let things take their course. He was 
very impertinent to me and Floss besides ; but now I 
am pretty straight with him.'' With which Christian 
sentiment of forgiveness the damsel of the raven locks 
made her cong^^ and returned to the consistent occu- 
pation of teaching the duty towards our neighbour. 

A cabinet council of the Blue committee was hastily 
summoned, and it was agreed that the exposure of 
Augustus should be delayed until after the election 
haa commenced in real earnest, for reasons which will 
quickly appear, and Billy Williamson was given to 
understand that his letter, though a forgery, was 
merely a silly practical joke, and having received 
Colonel Mainwaring's plighted word that he should 
receive no damage whatever for disregarding the 
threatening missive, was bidden to hold his tongue 
upon the matter altogether ; which he readily agreed 
to do, remarking, with true north-country shrewdness, 
that the subject of his being behind-hand with his 
rent was not one upon which he cared to talk over- 
much. 

The mine was eventuallv sprung about an hour after 
the panic-stricken flight oi the Yellow army, produced 
by the administration of the bribery oath, at which 
conjunction Mr. Partridge threw off the mask, and 
disclosed to the Earl and General Everton the true 
position of Augustus. 

" Why delay this fearful information so long V 
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asked the miserable hiher, ^^ why pat it off nntil my 
son is actually in nomination, and pledged to stand ms 
election ! Had you told me only yesterday morning, 
he could have been quietly withdrawn, and his credit 
saved. This is very cruelly done.*^ 

" We had no alternative, my lord,*" replied Colonel 
Mainwaring ; ^^had we informed you of this before the 
nomination, it is to be feared that your interest might 
have raised up another candidate, and that would not 
have suited us ; and had we divulged our secret 
earlier this morning, Mr. Partridge^s attack upon me 
could not have been made, by which we have put the 
corrupt practices of your son^^s committee past all 
doubt.*" 

" Gould you not have trusted to my honour V 
asked the Earl, " or if not, had you not precisely the 
same check on me in one case as in the other ?" 

" In your own personal honour indeed we might 
repose implicit confidence, my lord," replied Main- 
waring ; " but who will answer for that of your son's 
committee i pardon me, if I decline trusting to Messrs. 
Sawdry and McKenzie. I grieve most deeply for 
ou, but there was no help for it. I remember, when 

was in Canada, there was a very clever joke against 
their neighbours in the United States, that the stocks 
made of veritable wood and iron were the only good 
American securities, and my opinion of the gentlemen 
I have mentioned is very much the same. As to 
possessing the same check upon your nominee as upon 
your son nimself, it is one thing to exact of a treache- 
rous schemer the just penalty of his fault, and another 
to work on a father''s feelings to attain a purely political 
end.'' 

It was arranged, therefore, that Augustus should 
retire at twelve o'clock, and that the whole affair 
should be hushed up, whenl\i3i,\, xcL<ci^\» \\!SaK^l^^^^^^'^iJ^^ 



i 
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fi)oI, taking courage from the leniency of his accusers, 
showed such symptoms of declining after all to keep 
his word, and to brazen it out, as to necessitate 
stronger measures, which ended, as we have seen, in 
his being compelled to resign, and in the maiden speech 
before mentioned of General Everton, who vehemently 
insisted upon his casting no slur iq>on his opponent, 
in the terms in which he announced his retirement 
from the contest. 

And thus ended the memorable struggle between 
the Violet and the Jonquil. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE MOUSE PUTS ITS SHOULDER STURDILY TO THE WHEEL, 

AND MOVES THE WAGGON. 

" I HAVE a little project in my head, Philip," said 
Menie Burton, a lew days after the election, to the 
honourable member for Midhampton — who had at last 
coaxed her out of the formal " Mr. Darcy " into the 
more familiar Christian name, though nothing could 
induce her to follow Leila^s bad example, and be dis- 
respectful enough to call him Phil — "and I want your 
opinion upon it. I dare say you will think it very 
silly and presumptuous of me to dream of such a 
thing, but I have been weighing it in my mind a good 
deal, and I should like to carry it out very much." 

" Well, Maid Marion," responded Darcy, cheer- 
folly, "what is your scheme? Nothing to do with 
setting up a greenwood kingdom at this bitter time of 
year, I hope, since Friar Tuck himself would prefer a 
warm fireside for his venison pasty and canary, I 
should imagine, to all the delights of Sherwood Forest, 
with the ice an inch thick upon the roads. But what 
is this notable project of yours that has been fermenting 
so long in that mass of dark hair, which you dignify 
by the name of a head ?" 

" Don"*t laugh at me, if you please," said Menie, 
timidly, " until I have finished ; for I know that it is very 
conceited of me to think of it, but it would give me 
such great pleasure to put it into execution. You 
know that now Charlie ia aeeoiAN^^jsi'^'5iX^^sc^"'Sicsis^^ 
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certain to be that other thing — I forget what they call 
it — and is perfectly safe of his fellowship, that he 
wishes to go into orders, and take mamma and me 
to live with him, and devote himself entirely to us ; 
but this seems such a great pity that it makes me 
quite unhappy. Now, Mr. Montgomery, who takes a 
great interest in Charles, seems to believe that he is 
quite capable of becoming a great lawyer, and perhaps 
be a juage, or some distinguished person; so I want 
him to read for that, and let us go on as we do now, 
instead of entirely sacrificing himself to us ; therefore 

I should like to help in working for dear mamma, 

too," burst out Menie, with a spasmodic eflfort of 
courage to bring forth her cherished folly, and letting 
Phil Know the worst, as she seemed to think ; ^^ 1 
should like to be an artist, and paint pictures, to buy 
mamma a nice house and everything comfortable about 
her, and it would be such a charming thing to feel, 
when I saw her ouite happy, that I had earned it for 
her. Now, I will tell you all my poor little plan, and 
see what you think of it. I know my sketches will 
sell for something, because I gave two to Mary Cun- 
ningham, and I caught her out in changing them away 
at the repository for a work-box, which was extremely 
mean of ner, but proved that there were people who 
would give something for them ; and I thought that if I 
could get some little payment, however small, for my 
scratchy things now, 1 perhaps might be able to take 
lessons of a good master, and so by degrees I could 
become a painter, and make money for mamma. I am 
afraid that you will think me very conceited, Philip, 
for what I am going to say," continued she, with pretty 
enthusiasm, " but I am sure it is in me ! — I mean 
the real love of art, that could paint for the true 
devotion to it, without which no one, as I am told, 
^ill ever attain to eminence. B\i\. 1 fe^l aa if it were 
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my natural sphere, and that in cultivating mj taste, I 
am only following a hent given me for good purposes 
by Him who wills us all to succeed in moderation, if 
we will only be earnest and honest -hearted in our 
endeavours. ' 

Darcy was much struck by so grave and practical 
a remark from such a mere child, and by no part of it 
more than by its singular freedom from the set conven- 
tional phraseology, in which almost all religious senti- 
ments are couched when coming from lips so young 
and inexperienced. 

" Your mother has taught vou very sound ideas of 
religion it would appear, little Menie !'' he replied 
gravely, " and perhaps talents such as you speaK of 
are not intended to be wasted in disuse. But it is a 
rare thing indeed to hear such very solid arguments 
from a merry little fairy like you, and well does your 
mamma deserve the comfort of such a son as Charlie, 
and such a dutiful daughter as yourself, when she 
has taken such pains with your training.**^ 

" Oh dear me !" quoth Menie, laughing, " you must 
not pay me such fine compliments upon being good, 
or religious either, for I am sorry to be obliged to con- 
fess that I am considered by Mr. McKenzie a very 
black sheep indeed, and that he has complained more 
than once to mamma of my disinclination to join his 
evening classes and societies, about which I understand 
nothing, except that they meet to praise one another, 
and abuse the rest of the world ; not that I am any 
stupider in that respect than the bulk of children of 
my age, I dare say ; but there is not a scrap of 
gravity in me, and I fear never will be." 

" Perhaps other people would give me a more 
favourable opinion of you, little woman," suggested 
Phil, kindly, " and I have no doubt that if I were to 
inquire more into the matter^ 1 ekw^^jjL^csA^^ca^^^xi. 
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had given a very nn&ir description of yourself. So 
I shall reserve my judgment till I know you better/' 
" You must not go to Floss either,'^ resumed Menie, 
archly, ^^ for she is out of all patience with me for 
being so idle over a catechism of the heresies of the 
first four centuries which she is teaching me, and for 
never being able to comprehend the diflference of 
doctrinal opinion between sundry people whom she 
pronounces to have been diametrically opposed to each 
other, but who s^JPPear to me to have said exactly the 
same thing in dinerent words. Besides which, I am 
convicted of not caring a bit whether a church stands 
to a hair'^s breadth in the proper direction, relative to 
the rising of the sun on the anniversary of its dedica- 
tion, to compute which both Florence and Leila have 
the funniest little instruments possible, to say nothing 
of my indifference to ecclesiastical architecture and 
sculpture, unless indeed it is handsome, which in 
her opinion has nothing to do with the question ; but 
my worst offence of all I believe is, that I hold in very 
artistic contempt some of her favourite pictures, in 
which the Saints have their heads on one side, and 
their arms crossed in a most wonderful manner on 
their chests, while their feet resemble very ill-made 
battledores, if you are baby enough to know what they 
are. You have no idea, Philip, how commonplace 
and unromantic I am in many of these things, and yet 
I try hard to like them to please dear Floss, and I 
really am fond of my church, and not a bit of a dis- 
senter in disguise ; but I shall never be any good, except 
to carry baskets to old women, ask after their rheuma- 
tisms, read to them, and so on, in fact, perform all the 
lowest work that any goose is fit for." 

Here Menie diverged into an apologetic defence of her 

detestation of the battledore-footed Saints, and fair- 

haired Madonnas, clad in eiV?ex «i»\id \>l\ie^ like Trinity 
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fellow-commoDers, which led back the conversation into 
its original channel, her devoted love of art, and desire 
to become a painter. 

"You can help me very materially, if you will,'' 
said she, in answer to his inquiry of how he could 
render her any assistance in her darling scheme ; "in 
&ct, you can give me the very start \mich I reouire, 
and without any trouble on your own part. I have round 
out a place where sketches of any romantic and rather 
uncommon scenes and costumes are readily bouglit up 
at a price which would be abundantly great enough 
for me, although not so high as to induce first-rate 
artists to supply them : so if you will lend me your 
portfolio of landscapes and groups in Transylvania 
and the Banat, I can easily work them up into draw- 
ings that will command quite as good a sale as I 
require at present ; and as I improve I shall be the 
better able to support myself and carry out my scheme. 
Leila shall tell me some of the wild stories she learnt 
from Marcellus Aurantius, who seems by her account 
to be a kind of civilized ' Last of the Mohicans,' and 
I shall illustrate them, and become painter in ordinary 
to Mr. Glossop." 

" It is very amiable of you, Menie," replied Phil, 
"to be so anxious to assist your mother, instead of 
being any encumbrance to her, and I will cheerfully 
lend you what you require, and give you a few hints 
about your groups besides, if on rarther consideration 
I approve of your plan ; but let me have a day or two 
to think it over, and see whether anything better can 
be done to help you. Meanwhile do not tell any one 
of your intention, and make no inquiries about its 
feasibility. I will undertake the whole management 
of it, if necessary; and you need have no fear that 
I will causelessly discourage so honourable an inten- 
tion. By the by, we have nevei: ^x^«>^\it^4l\^ft -^-^Jc^iSi^ 
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bantam with his new medal, and I fear that he must be 
infecting the other cocks with a discontented spirit, 
owin^ to the nngracious delay of his government to 
grant the reward which they have so long promised. 
Bat I hope he will now consider his decoration, if 
somewhat long delayed, proportioned to his merits, 
for I have selected the prettiest coin of the present 
day for my token of admiration.^^ And he produced 
from his waistcoat pocket a new Austrian ducat, the 
beauty of which Menie readily admitted had not been 
overrated by him, though she strenuously objected to 
such a costly medal for her pet. 

As they walked home from the Hall, where the 
above-mentioned conversation took place, an excellent 
mode of reconciling Menie**s wishes with his own in- 
clination on the subject occurred to the musing Phil, 
the expediency of which was considerably heightened 
by a letter he received from his mother that very 
evening ; and to delay my reader no longer on this 
subject, he next day announced to Menie, that a 
foreign friend of his particularly desired to have 
water-colour sketches of some of his fevourite pictures 
at the Hall, and that it had occurred to him that she 
might have the job of copying them if she chose. 
His friend was very rich, ne informed her, and so 
could pay very well indeed, considering the kind of 
thing required (a proviso which he inserted to obviate 
Menie**s conscientious scruples about employing her 
instead of a superior artist), and the whole affair might 
be kept quite snug. Moreover, she was not to tell 
any one that she was painting for money, especially 
mamma, in order to give her a good surprise when our 
little artist**s fame was established; and as for the 
suspicious circumstance of having ari excellent master 
for the future, that was easily arranged, by her taking 
lesiaona at the same time w\t\iI^^\\ai,^\io wi«^^^P\\xra 
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instructions with all the docility of a well-brokem 
pointer ; while, with regard to his payments, our hero 
proposed with all due gravity to settle with hira in 
person, and stop it out of Menie''s profits, to which 
she most artlessly agreed. How cruelly she was 
cheated by so doing, I leave those persons to imagine, 
who, like Mr. Tomnoddy, conceive talent and over- 
reaching in matters of business, to be inseparable 
qualities. So the agreement was made for ^4 Ss. Qd. 
a copy, which minute reckoning; was the result of 
PhiFs imaginary computation of expenses, and in- 
vented for the express purpose of giving an air of rea- 
lity to the transaction; and this sum she was to 
receive, over and above her paints, pencils, and draw- 
ing materials of every kind, together with Mr. 
Boothby**s lessons twice a week. And Menie departed 
in great glee at the prospect of aflfording assistance to 
her beloved mother ; while Darcy also was tolerably 
well contented with a scheme which enabled him to 

f>rovide the means of cultivating the talents of his 
ittle favourite, and adding, perhaps, some little com- 
forts to the scanty means of his friend's mother, with- 
out wounding the feelings or lowering the self-respect 
of either. Nor was his anxietv to achieve both ob- 
jects by any means misplaced, as the following extract 
from Mrs. Darcy's letter will abundantly show, in 
which it was to be perceived with very disagreeable 
distinctness, that if he desired to preserve poor Menie 
from being very cavalierly treated, it was imperatively 
necessary to scrupulously conceal any little favours 
which he might be disposed to lavish upon her. 

" I do not approve very highly of this Midhampton 
scheme of yours,'' ran the maternal epistle, " more 
especially your fancy for entering Parliament. It is 
very expensive, and no earthly use to you or -^c^vss. 
friends ; and although 1 neveix o\y^^^\» \»^ ^^n^x ^<s«i^- 
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ing your moDey as you choose, within the bounds of 
moderation, yet I cannot help saying that I think it 
is rather selfish of you to forget me and Julia in this 
extraordinary manner. I suppose you will be having 
£eu*mer8 and all kinds of queer people calling upon you 
at all hours, besides deputations from the members of 
the trades in your borough ; and I could not think of 
admitting them into my house, that is settled once for 
alL I remember years ago that some most extraordi- 
nary creatures came from Manchester to see your poor 
uncle, when he was secretary for something or other, 
I forget what (I mean my own brother, not that old 
Bengal tiger that was always plaguing your father 
about my money matters), and they were quite inso- 
lent when I sent them word that they had better sit 
down in the servants^ hall and have some beer, until 
we had finished luncheon ; and strange to say, he was 
very angry too, and said I ought to have let him 
know, instead of taking upon myself to deliver mes- 
sages for him. And you see, Philip, I could not put 
up with such things in my own house, or be set down 
by my son. Yet to keep up two town houses, besides 
Monkworth and Midhampton Hall, would be an ex- 
tremely expensive thing, especially as I live in Eng- 
land only about five months in the year. I am older 
than you — not much, it is true, but enough to give 
advice, and it would not do at all. Besides which, I 
shall want all the money I can scrape together this 
year, for I mean to go to Florence, and marry Julia 
to the Prince di Capello; but his terms are most 
exorbitant. I am told upon excellent authority, that 
nothing less than eighty thousand pounds on the 
wedding day will do, and Alderman Pigwiggin has 
bid sixty already. 
** / like the idea of having that child you speak of a 
great deal better, for 1 tYiiBk y?© m\^\» m?ika\kftT^^.TY 
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useful, particularly abroad, where regular ladies' maids 
give themselves such ridiculous airs, so you can send 
her to me as soon as you like. I see no necessity to 
wait until I come down to Midhampton, for she will 
learn my ways much better in town, besides being 
taught all the newest modes of dressing hair, and 
several other little things she had better know how to 
do before we leave England in the autumn. 

" By the by, Julia will insist upon it that you 
mean her to visit us as an acquaintance, and to be her 
fiiend, and has made up her mind to be very fond of 
her, but I do not suspect you of being so silly as that, 
although you did want to marry a fortune-teller, or 
somebody of that sort, a year or two ago. She tells 
me also some foolish story about your falling in love 
with a Miss Montgomery, who, she declares, has made 
quite a conquest of you, but as you say nothing about 
it in your letter, I will suppose that she is mistaken. 
I remember our butcher was named Montgomery when 
we first married ; if it is the same family, I should 
not mind so much, for I believe he has become ex- 
tremely rich, and it would be a good match for you ; 
for although we could not visit you any longer, as a 
matter of course, yet your mother would always be 
glad to see you at her town residence, or Monkworth 
either, provided that you don't bring your wife with 
you. fiut if she pretends to call herself a lady, and 
has any notion of being on an equality with me, 1 
withhold my consent altogether, for you cannot ^^^ 
while I am alive, without plunging us all into poverty, 
ind though I love you as a mother should, I have a 

dutv to myself. ,o«.nd 

"Pay Messrs. , my bankers, two ^^^'^^ZL^s, 

pounds next week, or at the very latest, the we 
after, but the sooner the better, for they ^\^l^^ 
quite troublesome about my aAi^o^«v\..^V^.^ nXv^^ 
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ia overdrawn, as if I could help that. You know I 
have no head for business, and I must say that I 
think it rather odd that you do not attend to mj 
affairs a little more, and prevent these things from 
happening. I have discharged Owen for being imper- 
tinent, but he says that he is your man of business 
and not mine, so that I have no power to draw 
cheques u{)on him. You had better speak to him 
about it yourself, for I have been obliged to refer a 

feutleuian to him, who is willing to advance Julia's 
owrv u[>on the Monkworth estate, and I really am 
afrai<l that Owen will render him no assistance. Do 
bo careful of your money, for you spent so much last 
year, that I am quite in straitened circumstances.^^ 

This was a pretty cool effusion for a lady who had 
married without a farthing of her own, had managed 
to fool awiiy all her husband'^s unentailed property in 
his life-time, with the exception of her settlement, had 
teased her son into giving her the full value of that the 
moment that he came of age, and ever since his acces- 
sion to his uncle**s fortune had engrossed the lion's 
share with the lion's usual gratitude, growling and 
showing her teeth at every one who came near the 
prey upon which she was regaling. But Phil, quick- 
sighted as he was in most affairs of life, was as blind 
as a bat to his mother's encroaching disposition ; in 
fact, he made excuses for her, in season and out of 
season, for so long a time and with such pertinacity, 
that at last he began to believe them himself; and 
although it would be saying too much to affirm that 
he considered her a wise and high-minded woman, yef 
he honestly did think her merely worldly, weak, and 
hopelessly spoiled by fashionable society, and had no 
conception of the grasping nature and calculating 
cunning concealed under this affected ignorance of her 
real position as regards t\ie di^^o^^ o^ \>aa^xQ^«vtY. 
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Now, the plain truth was, that although Mrs. 
Darcy was far too great a fool to allow you to get 
anything out of her by appealing to her knowledge of 
business or common sense, she was not by any means 
silly enough to be incapable of extorting from you 
anything upon which she could lay her hands ; and if 
ou imagined that the utter impossibility of making 
er comprehend her obligation to bear her share of 
expenses, or to pay her losses at cards, was any 
criterion of her ignorance of her claim upon others, 
when the debt was the other way, you egregiously 
deceived yourself. And the good lady had discovered, 
that what yellow doctrines are in politics, and charity 
is in religion, the being too fine a lady to understand 
anything of business is in the great art of fleecing 
your wealthy son, viz., the virtue that covers the mul- 
titude of your frailties ; and that by remaining pro- 
foundly ignorant of the independence attained by that 
son, on reaching his majority, to say nothing of the 
powers of his trustees before that period, it was pos- 
sible with a good grace to express both wishes and 
expectations, which would require more impudence 
than even she possessed to urge, when once convicted 
of a proper knowledge of the relative position between 
mother and son, and the absolute control of the latter 
over the entire estates. 

But as I have before remarked, Phil saw through 
none of this, but considered his mother a mere woman 
of feshion with no head for anything practical, and 
listened to all her grievances, and answered all her 
exorbitant demands for money with an unsuspecting 
good-will, which must necessarily confirm the impres- 
sion given by his Blue politics to all sensible people, 
viz., that he was a great ass. Nor did even this last 
effiision produce any greater impression on Kvocl ^i». 
re^gards the maternal visit to ^\?i5aaJCK^V^'^^ *^icaK^ 
VOL. I. ^ 
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merely that she would not like it much, and so would 
verj' soon take her departure. For as to altering his 
plans, that never occurred to his mind, much or the 
imperturbable good temper of which proceeded from 
so sturdy a deduce of all opposition, that he did not 
excite himself about the bare fact of the disapproval, 
enough to feel anger at it. With regard to the in- 
direct insult levelled at Florence he was very indig- 
nant, as a matter of course, but equally as a matter 
of course consoled himself with the reflection that no 
human being who had ever seen her would write in 
such a manner; besides which, it was no such novelty 
for his mother to make an exhibition of herself in a 
similar way, by some general excommunication of 
society at large, as to cause him to feel particularly 
disquieted by one more display of her absurdity. Nor 
did her expressed intention to mortgage Monkworth 
affect him a scrap more, for she had offered for sale, 
or mortgage, or lease, or security for a loan, or trans- 
action of some kind, almost all his possessions already, 
and having once really obtained a sum of money from 
a fashionable bill discounter, lent her upon the expec- 
tation of Phil repaying it to avoid a scene (which, by 
the by, he did once, though he turned to bay when it 
was tried on again), she had periodically made a de- 
monstration of the same kind, in hopes of finding 
another accommodating gentleman willing to deal upon 
the same terms. 

For all this Phil cared but little, for although it 
would have given him pain to have realized in plain 
terms the fact that he was too used to despise the 
petty trickeries of his mother to notice them much 
either one way or other now, yet it was certainly the 
case, and he humoured her like a child or an idiot, 
without 80 much as pretending to consult her opinion, 
or believe her stories. But Y?\\Ja. ^ ^iiva vjvMArence 
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to his personal share of the consequences of his 
mother's vagaries, he was not thoughtless enough to 
involve another in such a disagreeable state of things, 
so he made up his mind that all hopes of domesti- 
cating Menie at the Hall, and making her Julia's 
friend, were fruitless for the present, and that it would 
not be expedient during his mother's visit to exercise 
any of tnose little neighbourly kindnesses towards 
Mrs. Burton, which, if delicately managed, come so 
gracefully from the rich to their fellow-gentry in less 
affluent circumstances. But, on the other nand, he 
determined that he would take great pains to support 
the dignity of his friend's mother in every conceivable 
way, by the most elaborate courtesy and respect, and 
leave no opportunity for the petty sneers he dreaded 
to be founded on a single vestige of truth, caused by 
his supplying from the superfluities of his garden, &c., 
the many little luxuries he had hoped to be able to 
afibrd. 

" Poor lady !" soliloquised he, apropos of this sub- 
ject, " what a lot of game she will have to eat during 
the season. Thank heaven ! you may always send 
that without offence, and grapes and pine-apples too. 
Certainly my mother is a very funny woman, and has 
lived with her eyes shut for a long time ; but I think 
my foreign friend, who is so anxious for copies of my 
pictures will turn out a very useful member of society. 
And madame will very soon get tired of Midhampton, 
that's one comfort, for I should fancy that this is 
about as awkward a neighbourhood for the exhibition 
of airs of ton as any in her Majesty's dominions, and 
that she will speedily discover, I presume."' 
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